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NORTHEASTER—By Winslow Homer (For text, see page 66) 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


—Tue LANDING oF THE Picrms, by Felicia Hemans 





The Rotogravure Picture Section in This Issue Includes: A Pilgrim Painting, African Animals, 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, Milk, Scenes in England, and Famous People. 








Souvenirs for Christmastime 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring + The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
“3 See | [wo Styles of Booklets |————— 


(One with special printing for your school the other without) 
Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 
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owr- ' ae > IF so ordered, your photograph 
Bith ‘Best Wishes for a . ! or that of your pupils or 
Merry Cuaistmas> Seas school will be placed on the 
and o HAbPY NeW Year — — Bh  ecees inside front cover of each book- 

: { let as shown at left. (This ap- 

Hy plies to either style of booklet 

j . A Merry Christmas ' described below.) 

and | The booklets will also be sup- 

° A Hoppy New Year plied with two photographs if 

h 4 Rey ewe desired, the second photograph 

—t tthe yoors to rome being mounted on one of the 

is inside pages. The extra charge 

for the second photograph will 

_ be 50 cents for the first 10 

booklets and 3 cents for each 

_—— = = _J} booklet over 10. 

~~ bake > 
I's what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils at Christmastime than to present to each of them 
a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 














though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Christmastime gifts to their pupils and to-day they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
' the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
@ | | thishtile token brings fo you teacher, school board and pupils, The six other pages will contain poems and senti- 

ments appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in 
Your teac hers wishes fond and true, two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a 


Fa Chin and | panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. (See instructions ¢ 
simas happiness cheer at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 


' : : by ¢ anspare rluze enve » j shich i ay be enclose »sentation. 
Aw al good things ths comangqra | yy a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation 






















| Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 





Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 





a 
[Whhat s this little booklet for ? 


Surely you can guess — 
Its just towish you ( vistas joy 
And ye ars of happiness. 










- from yout leac her. 4 
‘] 





Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 














The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in ° e 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described Coasting Design No. 31 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 





























oi 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes or the booklets, are supplied with every or- ~] 
4 der at no extra charge. I 
i / 
th best wi | Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 1 
' $ shes i} fi. gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above H 
for 3 | prices will be allowed on each order. . 
Joyous Christmas Hy A Sample 0f cither a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
and e ———— + +3+of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 








Happy New Year 
this souvenir ts 


presented to you 
Was adr 


for only four cents in stamps. 








| color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 





sired. Then give name and number of each name in excess. 





cover design selected and state how many If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 


| 
Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


book you Wish made up in each design. “ : 
ooklets y P ch desig send us any good Kodak print or other 


| For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
| print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 





township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 


W ith your leachers 





wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured, best wishes lor the 
As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. { Christmas 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency MOst JOYOUS TATISUMNAS 


where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter and the happiest New 


Order Earl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge ‘ Year you have ever had 
y that you order as early as possible and thus make ~ . 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“rom F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 























Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
Yuletide Design No. 24 Christmas Tree Design No. 32 
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» | ne b» r Tye . aS. 7 D2 en f 4 Sy @ ie oy Tort! ye ne Sy ef Tg NA 5 x mae ne okt ae, ms 28 
g y 
Penci OE 
i\ if CNnCiiS sac 
| 7 ie 
| Ae 
J | AY, 
} 
By “fA 
all A 
6 f 
Stamped With Any Name . 
or Short Inscription in Gilt 
s e os 4 
Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils ; 
MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or The Pencils are furnished in Seven Popular 
grown-up, too) on opening this colorful Colors of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, 
Holiday Package and discovering a set of Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Gray and Maroon— 
three pencils, each bearing his or her own and orders will be filled in assorted colors. 
name in Gilt! The prices given below apply to boxed sets 
Where could you find a handsomer, more _ of three pencils, one name to a set. 
' useful or more distinctly personal gift than Order early. Use the convenient order 6 
: this? And, when there are a number to give __ blank below and attach to it a sheet with the ‘ 
} »? to, what could you give for fifteen cents names you desire to appear on the pencils. yes 
| ‘ that would be so acceptable as these pencil To avoid errors please print all names clearly, % 
; sets? (Each set of three pencils stamped in paying particular attention to the U’s and le 
Gilt with any name desired, and enclosed in a N’s; M’s and W's; R’s and S’s, etc. We will Santa S yy 
—— | : Handsomely Lithographed Holly Box as il- carefully follow your spelling of names and 2 ta Says yi 
: N; lustrated, costs only fifteen cents postpaid in. guarantee prompt delivery. Remit by any ORDER h 
} quantities—see prices below.) convenient method—money order preferred. EARLY” 
p TICeS 
, 1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17c per box, postpaid 
11 boxes or more, 15c per box, postpaid rn 
% 
e Ut - 
[ Nov. 1930 
ORDER BLANK 
| ul” | Date 
Se | The Osborne Specialty Co., 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me .............. sets of Individual 
| Name Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO each set according to the list of names on the sheet which I am 
. | attaching to this order blank. 
E S T A B L 1 S H E D - = * | Enclosed is remittance of $ iM payment of this 
: der. 
38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK asin 
| NE pecisiihiesnciass ee eee eer 
32 | Street or R. D.. pennsteneeneenenestidiniiioentaiteniatanesiaaane 
Re cee iiadll voce: SUE siiprensthdaaitabaian 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first o ithe 
month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—S0 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


DISCONTINUANCE-— All subscriptions 
will be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS~—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt oithe journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10thoimonth of 
expiration ; thus the renewalota subscrip- 
tionexpiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th ,etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to 
receive attention for the following month's 
issue (the first of December for theJanuary 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number willgo 
to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at 
former address to forward. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 














at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
iS 


A MERICAN Education 
Week, to be observed 


this month from the tenth to the 
sixteenth, is the subject of a current 
article by Henry R. Evans. He ex- 
plains that it was established “in or- 
der to acquaint the public with the 
activities, ideals, achievements, and 
needs of the schools.” Mr. Evans 
Suggests program subjects that may 
be used in observing the week, and 
discusses the value of education to 


the country as a whole. 


N ARTICLE in this issue, 

“The Library and the Modern 
School,” by Edith A. Lathrop, is es- 
pecially appropriate for the month 
in which we observe Book Weck. 
There is a timely primary play, 
“When Books Speak for Themselves,” 
by Lois Smith and Grace Wade; and 


several articles offer useful devices. 


STORY by Eleanor D. Leuser 
A this month, “Singing Water 
and Wild Duck,” gives facts in the 
lives of a little Indian girl and boy. 
Also of value in connection with a 
study of Indians is a handwork arti- 
cle by Mary B. Grubb, “Indian De- 
signs for Composition-Board Tiles”; 
a play, “Indian Life Long Ago,” by 

essie Borchers; and “An Indian Lull- 
aby,” by Catherine Allison Christie. 


WO articles appearing in this 

issue offer correlation on time- 
telling. “Some Interesting Time- 
pieces,” by Mary Elizabeth Barry, is 
the second in a series of articles on 
time-telling through the ages, and 
deals with the sun as a timepiece. 
How to tell time by a star clock is 
discussed by Jean Carter. “Sun, 
Wind, Rain—Three Primary Stories,” 
by Louise W. Mears, furnishes some 
lower 
grades, while Bertha M. Parker con- 
tributes for upper grades an article, 


science material for the 


“Procedure in a Science Unit.” 
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ANY attractive Thanks- 

giving features appear 
this month. There is a song for the 
upper grades, “We Celebrate Thanks- 
giving,” by Daisy M. Moore and 
F. W. Westhoff; and there are two 
plays, “Three Mince Pies,” for upper 
grades, by Alice Norris Lewis, and 
“Polly, Put the Kettle On,” for pri- 
mary grades, by Sarah Grames Clark. 
A primary story, “Groceryman 
Dobbs,” by Florence E. Matthews, 
contains < good Thanksgiving sug- 
gestion that can be carried out in al- 
most any school. There are also a 
calendar by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
showing some children feeding tur- 
keys, and a window decoration con- 
sisting of pumpkins. 


N A number of articles in this 

issue teachers will find material 
on the Pilgrims, which will supple- 
ment the Thanksgiving features. 
In “Preparing a Thanksgiving Play,” 
Grace E. Storm tells how the play 
was motivated and developed. “Small 
Braided Rugs or Mats,” by Mary B. 
Grubb, instructs in the making of 
colonial rugs. “The Poetry of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, gives 
suggestions for a study of The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, The primary 
stories, “Around the World with 
Robin,” take us to England and 
Holland, former homes of the Pil- 
grims. An adaptation of the toy 
town described by Ida Mills Wilhelm 
could be made to represent the Pil- 
The double-page 
poster and rotogravure Plates I, II, Ill, 
and VII provide correlating pictures. 


grims” settlement. 


ORTHEASTER,” our covet 
N picture for this month, was 
painted by Winslow Homer, one of 
the foremost American painters. 
This picture, in common with all of 
Homer’s marine scenes, shows the 


beauty and majesty of the sea. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free am Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Order one premium free with every Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
$1.00 purchase. Vremiums are in this times—a car load each time. This new edition is 
column only. Buy them if you prefer. larger and better than ever. Itcontains 12 Calendar 

drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 

Order By Number ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 

No. 77-—Washington, 16x ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Cireus drawings, 16 
_ 20, brown print .. 55¢ Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing card 
“on: a. ae patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 





RS 
——— ee 

































































































No. 37—50 Popuisr pie vther drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
_ tures, 2%x3 in, ., 25¢ booklet covers, and cardboard construction. It also 
a = ae contains many stories for opening exercises with 86 
No. 24—6 Large mottoes illustrations, They include Little Black Sambo. The 
_ and peldges ..... 20¢ Gingerbreud Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 
er yng art. Stories, Pioneer Storics, and Bible Stories. You will 
No. 42—Illustrated flash number cards, the find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches ........ 20¢ with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
No. 51—96 Tillustrated 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
language cards with and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
many CORRECTING trations. This splendid book also gives you over 
words for ..... 25¢ 1000 WSe: 4 ae wi : . > 
No. 26—1900 Alphabets 00 Seat work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 
a and figures on cards Thought and Verse, und 12 Stories of Children of 
; for seatwork ... 30¢ Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
No. 50—2000 Alphabets Inf att g - : ? 
and figures one inch nformation, How to Orgunize a i arent-Teachers 
_high to paste .. 30¢ Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
7" No. 79—725 Words on nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 
iks- ecards § for ntences, lure. Del “eg "Sel 1 / hi holies 
print and script. 28¢ dure, ebating in School, and many other nel ps. 
ear ‘io, 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20¢ NOES POMIREN 0:s.65:66 6 00.6.0:060005066000%00000NRO 
the No. 35—Set 50 drawings to color 20c 
aks No. 74—Class record for 180 
e names, 4 weeks plan ... 15¢ 
and No. 75—Class record for 225 oOo or Cc 
names, 6 weeks semester . 16¢ 
No. 70—25 “por rds for 7 
two 2 p gine age Pacgeray 15e This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta’s Book 
£ , } on : ; A - 
pper No. 71—25 Report cards for a a ee —— cue elas aa bk. - 
r es > week omester., 16¢ quested, Send t coupon to us wi . j 
and ants ak Toe anode for wail our splendid bovk to you at ence, 
high school, 6 weeks .... 17¢ 
pri- . 36—25 Outline maps, 8%x11 Uv. s SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 
No. 36—25 1 2 » /2 ° o Be 
lark and continents, assorted ........... 20c Order from nearest place 
—_ No. 56—Outline map of U. 8. on chart pene 
24x36 inches, showing the states c 
— No. 57—Ontline map of No. Am, 24x36 oa J. S. LATTA, INC, 
No. 58—Outline map of So. Am, 24x36 c 
ews, , ; a Pde West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia 
No, 59—Ontline map of Europe 24x36 . 20¢ , 7 ’ ’ 
: . * ia 24x26 454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
o No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 ... 20¢ a : 
sug Ne, 61—Ontline map of Africa 24x36 . 20¢ Si 9 12 Fi 352 . ht 2 Ib 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
n al- No. 81—Clock dial 25¢ ize JXi4 in., pages, weight over 8. a. 
> ys No. 34—3 Pencils 12¢ 
lso a ll I2 ] \ No, 23—12 Pens 16¢ 100 Brass paper fastners 4% in. . 13¢ COPING SAW with 12 6- Rubber Type Printer 
Q\ No. 31—Pint Ink 20¢ 100 Brass paper fastners % in. . 18¢ inch blades ....... 29¢ pp ; : 
land, 10 & \ No. 30—16 Common 100 Brass paper fastners “ in. . 21¢ 16 Coping Saw Vatterns to *» in., with figures, ink, pad, 
«> birds to color . 15¢ 100 Brass paper fastners 1 in .. 24¢ { trace actual size .... 19¢ spacer etc., fibre box, 3 Ibs. $2.14 
tur- t9 3} No. 53—15 U. S. Pin 100 Round pin head fastners .. lic Tube Mending Glue .. 15¢ 1 in., for $2.69 
on \ flags, 1x2 in. . 15¢ Ticket punch, round hole ...... 2ic 16 Maneal, Training Exer- Same . oa, 
con- * f No. 87—16 Eskimo 8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 19¢ cises for Boys ...... 2ic & in. for $1. 
NS GFA wa tr Te ilother 56 Gon Ktme ing, Nd im color, 729, for... 30 ee oe Rete’ ivpe 
“ ) iA sa aed Da sires zc. 16 Common Birds to Color with Colored Pie- 2 aes a af i 
Goose drawings 15¢ tures to match, size 6x9, both sets for 59c 0 a gg _ ae Nese 
. No. 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c : Chicago Pencil Sharpener .. * 80c : * we . 
. - - go Pencil Sharpener ... 8% complete, in strong wood box .... $6.34 
this a 12 Shoots white tracing paper, eee Construction Paper Bird Houses Boys Can Build . 64¢ F g ml be 
12 (x2d inches .....+- Neatodale ealgtit Sai 50 Sheets construction, 9x12, assorted .. 26¢ 6 Loom patterns, full size to trace 
terial No. 29 a Circus drawings to color, 15¢ 50 Sheets construction, 9x12, name color 27¢ with instructions ......... 19¢ Reed and Raffia 
" _ 6x9 ine SE SH ese CORSE SEES eee SS . 15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted . 44¢ When Mother Lets Us Make Paper be lit Ib. he Iv 
pple on, 28— ~ laments set aguas abe 15 Sheets construction, 18x24, name color 47¢ Box Furniture Pere $1.00 — _, as - ‘an -_ 
drawing » corr, ow rtd Soli a Simple Construction \Jork in pape ‘i . _«- ’ NO, ¥——-VEC, 
a No. ag 50 Fisncer story drawings to i5e Drawing Paper and cardboard .......... $1.00 @No 4—89c @r 5—85c @» 6—79¢ 
Ia ’ ee Se 39 eee “platy tial . 250 Sheets good manila drawing, 9x12 . 32¢ : . 4 4 
. ~ = Ghaacage 15c 100 Sheets grey drawing paper, = +. i = Entertainment Books Ky uch, flat veod, per pound ese czeoece bye 
a oa wo , yh oben Red Teg stot al 250 Sheets good white drawing, 9x12 .. Cc . " . a 5 Natural raffia ,best quality, pound .... c 
| play No, 83—16 Ginge rbread Boy drawings 15¢ 100 Sheets fancy white drawing, 9x12 . 49¢ 30 New Christmas Dialogs Colored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue, 
' to color, 6x9 inches .......+6+eee0- and Plays ....... 40c “ee vas < : ate ink 
Small — P x Celcbraii 40¢ srown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink. 
, : . _ mas elebrations® .. me color, > 97c. Asac ted, Ih 1.19 
iry B. "hen sates er “ise 500 Sheets wring | et 61c Xmas in Your School —_ Rafiia esdtek © tes 10¢; 25 for sins . 19¢ 
B gies 7 oU0 snee seventh tes ae nese Xmas Plays, Exercises 40c : 
NW e 5 shee hite 8x104%, ruled ....... Sic =. beste Ne a 
of Ne, 84—16 Three Bear 500 Sheets whi 102» - : Dist. School Dialogs. 40c ’ 
- f avewings to ashe . S08 io se eae riter 8 enn tenk = : o7e eet ae Dialogs ate Latta’s Duplicator 
nr - a ; “eC ) 72> ’ eee i » Pet ar *ieces 40c z , 
. ay ny ag 15¢ 250 Sheets Palmer Method 8x10%. .... 60c coastal Pites — 50c Made of best materials and the pen is twice 
” . . . ic = 
: . ay Nes : Tip Top Minstrel Book 40¢ as thick as some that you can buy. 
om 9 ee Oak Tag and Other Paper fin ten Minstrel Hook ge ote in with 
’ nee eo : : . ag 9x12 i . 41c¢ Wachij oe ; sponge, ink and ine! 
ives *; ‘ a Bnet 50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for . Washington Entertain. 40c ponge, 
g or a o a - 24¢ 50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for .... 42€ Lincoln Entertainment 40c structions . $2.14) 
Sourt- a aa tinea aie 20¢ 125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for. 13¢ Japanese Entertain. . 40¢ No. 2—9%x12% in., 
: io, 66—8 Physiology charts ...... e . 16¢ 50 Sheets white examination paper 9x12 14¢€ Payorite Book Drills. 40c | with sponge, ink} 
rimary No, 91—544 Script sentences to trace © 50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 17¢ Merry Melodies ..... 20c and inst. .. 1 
th No. 89—3000 Printed 100 Sheets poster 9x12, name color ... 29¢ Christmas Songs vo $5 toe Pint refill... 
wi y ‘ ste .... Monologs for Young Folks ..........- . 
No. 9y-—-3000 Script Blunt scissors, 4 inch, }euith Plays and Dialogs ............ 40¢ a = — a 
d and O words to paste .... 16¢ —_ handles, _ . 4 Golden Books of Favorite Songs ...... 20¢ -~ yy o> ’ 
: No. 63—Health book for arp scissors 7a ance, “ . 
re Pil- teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30¢ col. handles, doz. $1.19 Christmas Supplies 
he toy a, “Ye 30c Teachers scissors, 5 in.,. sharp point. each one ce” 1931 send —- 
f ve =e is Teachers scissors ,7 in., sharp point, each 49¢ 24 for ....6% c 
7ilhelm Ho. 64—Latta’s — 2000 Red and green 
Pil - aa te .... eae Modeling Clay chains ++... de 
he - No. 54—1000 Seatwork Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Tbs. +, Oe ey my canc lic 
sgestions, 112 pp. 30¢ Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. i, Sees s 
le-page sugges Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib, 38¢ Artificial snow, 
II, Ill, ae ‘ewe «oY for 20¢ Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast. Tee ici +asn Se 
> aes oo, » & D, » ONG GS wceeevvese ~ . » * ” 
No. 44—Arithmetic cards for seatwork Gummed stars; dots; gold, silver Peer 2c ° 
stures. for grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 ......ccce 23c¢ or red, box 10c; 3 for tae 24C jJatta’s construction candy boxes, doz, . 18¢ Blackboard Stencils 
No. 62——Prayers and Speeches for Open- Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- Cut out candy boxes, holly design, doz, 32c Borders, each 6c—Turkeys; Santa: Rein- ‘ 
ing Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 ....... 30c key; Pilgrim; Santa; Nag; Fast- Brass jingle bells, dozen .....e+eeee+s a deer; Holly; Bells; Valentine; Flags; Eas- 
er er; bird; chick ; 3 boxes .. 24€ 12 Xmas water color cardS ......+-- 20c ter; Rabbits; Birds; Cherry and Hatchet. 
cov No. 38—42 Paper cut- 500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted .. 246 Santa Claus panel poster .....eeeeeee+ 50C | aes : ils. 22x34 
i igns, 5x i , 50c New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 
ting designs, 5x8. 20c Holy night panel poster .......+6- eee . , ; 
h = r E 7 ; 4 i “ach 12c; 3 for 30c; 9 achool mos 5c 
Ny No. 76—500 Silhouettes Paste, Chalk, Crayons, te. Crepe posters; Christmas, Valentine, each c; 3 for ; , 
of and pictures to cut pint can Spinx Paste 38c; Quart can .. 55¢ Easter, Birds, Animals, 10 feet by Portraits and Animals, 17x22, each .. ., ,6¢ 
one and paste for langu- pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 69c; Quart . 94c 20 inches ,each .....+0.5+0ee ee eeee 30c Washington; Lincoln; Horse; Cow; Pig; 
inters. ALO... + weeeees 30¢ Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 74¢ Tableaux light, red, gold, blue, each .. 20¢ Bear; Deer; Lion; Beaver; Fox; Elephant. 
al No. 88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24c Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 97¢ ¥ oo Special Stencils, 22x34, each 12c—-Turkey; 
h all of Prang Pestello No. 8 assorted, 10c; doz. 98¢ Stick Printing Outfit Fireplace; Log Cabin; Santa Driving 8 
Prang Water Colors, 8 color box ...... 43c a b $1.49 Reindeer: Santa Going Down Chimney ; 
yws the Teachers Catalog Free 12 sticks tancy colored chalk, assorted . 24¢ 6 Sticks and 6 colors 14¢; doz. boxes . $1. sere Rg nF ee 
West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa Merry Christmas; Roll of Honor; Welcome. 
a atta’s catalog of school supplies ad- ] ORDER FROM 454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. Map Stencils, 22x34, ea. 20c—United States; 
vertises over 3000 items. Ask for it. e . 9 nc. NEAREST PLACE 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. No. Am.; So. Am.; Europe; Asia; Africa. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


bie Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 


November 1930 


December 5th Fo 





Saving Prices — Pay 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 


Comprising * NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ($2.00 per year 
of 10 issues—two years for $3.00) and the following four magazines for 
which we have the agency in the educational field—every one the leading 
publication of its kind and all cf special value and helpfulness to teachers 


*NATURE MAGAZINE 


———— el 
rat mer.e: 


AGAZINE 


aN 





Nature Mag. 1 yr. 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides new, seasonable, 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, 
insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the skies 
above. America’s foremost nature writers, photographers, 
and artists contribute to this populariy written, authentic 
but non-scientific magazine. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: a Star Map for the current month; a Travel depart- 
ment; Helps for Home and Garden; Nature News and 
Views; Notes About New Nature Books, etc. Profusely 
illustrated from photographs portraying nature in its many 
phases, and with a full color nature picture on the cover. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


§ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.20. 


( With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.20. 


*THE ETUDE, Music Magazine 














The Etude, 1 year ; 


Other Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


a oo Each issue of The Etude, Music Magazine contains a vast 
THE ET. ype amount of interesting, usable material for the music lover 
Music NG and teacher: 24 full pages of music and songs, both classic 


and modern with educational study notes; fascinating arti- 
cles; timely editorials; delightful novelties; Musicians of 
the Month (one for each day); The Teacher’s Round Table; 
School Music Department; Department of Bands and Orches- 
tras; Singers’, Violinists’, and Organists’ Departments; and 
a Junior Etude, complete in itself, with stories, songs, 
poems, puzzles, letter box, etc.; to make music interesting 
to children of all grades. Full color cover on each issue. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


{ With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.35. 
( With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $4.35. 


*HYGEIA, Health Magazine 


Hygeia makes it easy for teachers to interest their pupils 
in the vital subject of health. It is beautifully illustrated, 
popularly written, and provides a vast amount of helpful, in- 
spiring material for schoo.room use. Published by the 
American Medical Association, Hygeia is absolutely authen- 
tic. Noted specialists contribute articles on food, diet, san- 
itation, vaccines, posture, child training, mental health, 
exercises, and other equally interesting and helpful sub- 
jects. There are health stories for young children. Regular 
departments include: Health and the School; New Health 
Books; News and Views; Answers to Health Questions. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.25. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $5.25. 


*TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, the world’s only newsmagazine, should be read by 
every teacher and used for current events study in every 
school. It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid 
paragraphs, all available information on every noteworthy 
event in the world. Each issue first tells exactly what the 
President of the United States has been doing during the 
last seven days. Next, his Cabinet passes in review. Then 
follows the news concerning: National Affairs; Foreign 
Countries; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures; The The- 
atre; Education; Law; Religion; Medicine; Science; Busi- 
ness; Finance; Sport; Aeronautics; The Press; “People.” 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $6.00. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 2 years, $7.00. 

















Hygeia, 1 year{ 














Time, 1 year{ 


Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans o-4 Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 
Nature Magazine.................. Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 $4.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine... vo oi 60 - 

Nature Magazine................... $3.00) , Both 
Nermal Instructor-Primary Plans = a ot ood The Etude, Music Magazine . ...$2.00 $4.00 





Nature Magazine................... 








The E Etude, Music Magazine... 7 po $5. 85 Nature Magazine............ roomed Seco} $725 te 
fe "sore Pri ote 2 00 a Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ...$5.00 ° 
Nature Magazine TITTTTITITTT TTT Te Hygeia, Health Magazine a $3 


$2.00 si 


Time, Weekly Newsmagazine .. 3s . $8. 70 





























wou The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2 
Normal lastrector- or-Primary Plans $2.00 Hyceia, Health Magazine $3. 00 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........$3.00 Three Hygeia, He azine. ..... 00} $7.25 
The Etude, Music Magazine... —_. 00 $5.85 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.....$5 $7.25 
Normal instructor-Primary Plans $2.00) |All — ee votes se seseenees - ro i 
H Health Magazine........ $3.00 . ygeia, He agazine........ 
hag Weekly a 35.00) $8.75 The Etude, Music em po $6. 50 
Normai Instructor-PrimaryPlans$2.00) _All Nature Magazine ........ a . = mA 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 Three Hygeia, Health Magazine enieiil 00+ 699 5 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5. 00 $7.75 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine..... 

Nature Magazine.................. - 00 _. 


NOTE: The above offers include Normal 
lastructor-Primary Plans for one year. If de- 
sired for two years, add $1.00 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER (To New Subscribers Only) 
% Time, Weekly Newsmagazine—17 Weeks for $1.00 


May be ordered singly or added to your order for any magazine or club. 


——Use This Order Blank—Pay December _ _ 


Date. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
(Lf Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is included in your order and you desire it for two years, please so state. ) 


The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 $8. 50 














The total of the avove order is $ [which T will remit not later than December 5, 1930.] 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 
Name r @.. eT Se 


St. or R. D. 


— 2 





Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 4, 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 $8. 50 





The Etude, Music Rate. Both 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine...$5.00 











Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00 A Nature Magazine.................. > - All 
Nature Magazine.................. em Hygeia, Health Magazine........ 13 39 
Hygeia, Health Magazine instead 00} $8] 10 The Etude, Music Magazine... “Pod 00, $12. 
Etude, Music Magazine... en 00 Time, Weekly Newsmagazine.....$5. 
Nature Magazine................... > = ad Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3.00 


Sent th fein. 
eg | aed (le - Only) $2.18 $6. 85 


nw, 
The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2.00 
Rev. of Reviews (Io Teachers Only) $2. 10 $6. 10 
























































Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 J Hygeia, Health Magazine....... $3.00) _All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine. ..... _ 00 The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00; , "rte 
Junior Home Magazine........... 09 $6. 75 Junior Home Magazine.......... $2.50 $6.00 
Nature Magazine.................- 7 = a , 
ee et OS Provide for All of Your 
eerchcin—_nnenndhenanaaae Magazine Needs Now 
er s.00| and Pay Later 
Pictorial Review.................. $5. 75 The purpose of the magazine offers 
made on this and the following page 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00 aul is to enable you to provide for all 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00( Four of your magazine needs now at 
American Magazine............... $2.50 $7 75 money-saving prices and pay later 
Woman’s Home Companion......$1.00/ *** if more convenient. 
Even though you have already sub- 
Nature Magazine................-- $3.00 qt, scribed to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2.00 mary Plans, you are privileged to 
Parents’ Magazine..............--- $2.00 $5.75 order, under our credit plan, such 
magazines as you or your family de- 
Nature Magazine................... $3.00) _All sire, payment to be made not later 
The Etude, Music Magazine . ...$2.00) 4'*"ee than December 5th. 
a ccetcatomanal $1.00) $5.00 
Nature Magazine.................. $3.00) _All Hygeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 All 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 Three The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00) , ore 
Needlecraft (2 yrs.).. ) ons. A: $ .50 $4.50 McCall’s Magazine ............... $1.00 $5.00 
Nature I os winieicenmenicil pope ra Hyeeia, Health Magazine........ $3.00 wd 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2 Etude, Music Magazine... eo 00 
Pictorial Review SR ETS $1. a $5.0 00 a Magesine le saeanidiansiaie 00 657 75 
Nature Magazine .................. $3.00 al Hygeia, Health Magazine........ ses all 
The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00( Fou, The Etude, Music oem - al 
American Magazine............... $2.50 $7.00 American Magazine...... eaeteeees 50\ $7, 00 
Woman’s Home Companion......$1.00 Woman’s Home Companion...... see 


NOTE: Any of the magazines in the General Magazine List on pages 5 and 
6 may be added to any of the above clubbing offers at their club prices. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 























November 1930 


Bew Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — 


General Magazine List 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
for one full year. When only one magazine 
is ordered, the “‘Publisher’s Price” given in the 
first column will apply. If more than one 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
at the club prices shown in the second price col- 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 
“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the particu- 
lar magazine is not sold at a reduction in 
clubs. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in 
some cases are lower than the total of the 
clubbing prices of the same magazines. 
can effect the maximum saving by availing 
yourself of these special combinations wherever 
possible and then adding other magazines de- 


sired at their club prices. 


Pub’! 

Price 

American Agriculturist -...... — * 
American Boy ............. ..... 2.00 
with Child "Lite anaes 5.00 





with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 
with Parents’ Magazine.......... 4.00 

American Childhood (10 nos.).... 2.00 





American Cookery 1.50 
American Girl ............. - . 1.50 
American Home ............................ 1.00 
with Hygeia, Health Mag..... 4.00 
with McCall’s Magazine ........ 2.00 
with Nature Magazine ......... 4.00 
with Pictorial Review .......... 2.00 
American Magazine ...................... 2.50 


with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.50 
with Nature Magazine ..... 5.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 
with Cosmopolitan ........... . 5.50 
with Woman’s Home Comp. 3.50 
with Collier’s, the Nat. Wkly. 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Com- 





panion and Collier’s...... 5.50 

. L. ft’ \aeeenewr 5.50 
American Magazine (2 yrs.)...... 4.00 
American Magazine (3 yrs.)...... 6.00 
American Mercury .. 5.00 
American School Board Journal 3.00 
Arts and Decoration... ecieibets 6.00 
Athletic journal (10 nos.)........ 1.50 
Atlantic Monthly .............. .. 4.00 
Better Homes wand Gardens... .60 
with Delineator  ...................... 1.60 
with McCall’s Magazine .... 1.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 2.60 
with Pictorial Review ............ 1.60 
Bookman ............... ae 
Boys’ Life ............. 2.00 
with Junior Home “Magazine 4.50 
with Nature Magazine .......... 5.00 
with Delineator _.....................-.. 3.00 
with McCall’s Magazine ........ 3.00 


Childhood Education (10 nos. 
_- § ss eee 





with Nature Magazine .......... 6.00 
with MecCall’s Magazine ...... . 4.00 
with Pictorial Review ...... 4.00 
with Hygeia, — | Magazine 6.00 
Christian Herald . tate . 2.00 
College Humor ................... 3.00 
Collier’s, The National Weekly 2.00 
with American Magazine ...... 4.50 
with Woman’s Home pemnenian 3.00 
OS eas 
Collier’s (3 yrs.)........... 5.00 


Correct English and “Current 
Literary Review (10 nos.)...... 2.50 
Cosmopolitan .......... . 3.00 
*Country Gentleman 3 Years). 1.00 
Current Events (38 weeks).......... 
Current History ...................... F 
with Hygeia, Health Mag 
with Golden Book (To Teach- 


ers only) — * 

with Mid- Week Pictorial ...... 7.00 
with Pictorial Review ......... 4.00 
Delineator ...... 1.00 


with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 
with Nature Magazine ... 4 








with Hygeia, Health Mag F 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 6.00 
with American & Woman's 
Home Companion ........ 4.50 
with Better Homes & Gardens 1.60 
~~ < _ eee 4.00 
with Parents’ Magazine ........ 3.00 
with Review of Reviews (To 
Teachers only) ........... 4.00 
Elem. English Review (10 nos.) 2.50 
Elem. School Journal (10 nos.) 2.50 
English Journal—High School 
Edition—(10 nos.) —~~~....... 3.00 
Etude, Music Magazine... 2.00 
with Normal Instructor-P. J 4.00 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.00 
with Nature Magazine ...... 5.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.00 
with American Magazine ..... 4.50 
with Delineator § ....................... 3.00 
with McCall’s Magazine ....... 3.00 
with Pictorial Review ..... . 8.00 
with Review of Reviews (To 
Teachers only) .................. 5.00 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 3.00 
Field and Stream.......................... 2.50 
Forum and Century .. 2.50 
| eS 3.00 


Golden Book (To Teachers only) 2.00 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) - -: 
with Nature Magazine ............ 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine . 00 
with Etude, Music Magazine.. 5.00 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 








3.75 
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25 
25 
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A. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The Perfect Reading Combination 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE, now owned ond pubtahes by by the McCall Com- 
pany, offers the ideal supplement to McCALL’S MAGAZINE which has 
always been a favorite among teachers. In REDBOOK during the coming 

ear, will appear articles by Bruce Barton, Angelo Patri, Will Durant, John 

rskine and otherleaders of ananae thought. Also brilliant novels from the 
pens of such authors as Peter B. Kyne, William Byron Mowery, Achmed 
Abdullah, Coningsby Dawson, Rufus King. The best of the old REDBOOK 
plus the many new features added under McCall ownership make a maga- 
zine you are sure to enjoy. 


McCall’s 33s. °2:00 Redbook 251s. “too 


Both for 1 year $2.75 to Nov. 10, After Nov, 10 $3.00 











JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 


Devoted to ways and means of entertaining and training young 
children between the ages of two and twelve. Through Stories, 
Play Projects, Hand-Work, Clubs, Kindergarten and Creative 
Occupations, the eager co-operation of children is obtained. An 
opportunity for SELF-EXPRESSION in making drawings, com- 
posing verses, letters, stories and devising mechanical objects, 
is afforded through regular monthly features. Edited by Profes- 
sor M. V. O’Shea, who has charge of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Wisconsin University. Helps teachers as well as parents 
in the application of modern educational methods. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 2 years $4.00. 

















The most popular monthly 
in America! 


More than two million families 
read The American Magazine every 
month because it is superlatively 
entertaining, wholesome, and in- 
spiring. It offers a fascinating 
panorama of American life—vivid 
human interest stories by and 
about men and women of achieve- 
ment in the business, professional, 
theatrical and literary worlds. 
Crisp, helpful articles on health, 
nature, family problems, popular 
science. Four or more book-length 
novels by distinguished authors 
and more than 60 sparkling short 
stories. Enjoy The American too 
—order it now! 


One Year - $2.50 
Two Years - $4.00 


‘‘America’s 
Smartest DELINEATOR 

6 ew teacher who is constantly on the lookout for new 
ideas, new bits of inspiration will discover in DELINE- 

ATOR, “America’s Smartest Magazine,” page after page 

replete with ideas and suggestions easily adaptable to class- 

room, sewing class or domestic science kitchen. After a 

harrowing day in the classroom, its delightful fiction will 

prove most refreshing and inspiring. 














$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 3 years $2.75. 


NEEDLECRAFT “spre 
Home Arts 

Domestic Science Teachers and students find Needlecraft 

Magazine of great value to them in their work, as a supple- 

mental guide to embroidery of all kinds, crochet, tatting, dress 


making, patchwork, reedwork, rug-making, home decoration, 
food facts, handicraft. 








Every woman and every girl will find a wealth of useful ideas 
in this high-grade magazine for every purpose to which needle- 
work and other home arts may be applied. 














Subscription Price: 50 cents for 24 issues(two years) 


Pay 





OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. Use Order Blank on Page 4 








December 5th Fo 


General Magazine List . Price = Cana- 
(Continued) Pat in dian 
Pre Clubs «= Postage 
Good Housekeeping .. . 2.50 2.50 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 4.35 
with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.50 5.35 
with Nature Magazine ....... 5.50 5.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 6.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 4.50 4.25 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 7.00 -50 
with Cosmopolitan _............. . 5.50 4.50 
ES OO eee 4.00 4.00 
Harper's Magazine ...... 4.00 3.50 .60 
High School Teacher (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
Historical Outlook (8 nos.)...... 2.00 2.00 .20 
House and Garden................ - 3.00 2.75 
House Beautiful ... 8.00 2.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $.00 2.75 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 4,25 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 56.25 
with Nature Magazine ........... 6.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine.. 5.00 4.00 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 7.25 .50 
with American Magazine ........ 5.50 6.25 
with McCall’s Magazine . 4.00 3.20 
with Golden Book ae . 6.00 4.75 
with Pictorial Review ............ 4.00 3.35 
with Review of Reviews . 6.00 4.75 
with Woman’s Home Comp.. 4.00 3.75 
Industrial Arts Magazine.......... 2.60 2.50 .85 
John Martin’s Book................... 56.00 4.50 .50 
Journal of Education (11 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
Journal of Geography (9 nos.).. 2.50 2.25 .27 
Journal of Physical Education 
 _ eteetiregarmannss 8.00 3.00 .25 
Junior Home Magazine... . 2.60 2.00 .26 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 3.75  .25 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.50 4.75 .25 
with Nature Magazine ........ 5.560 4.25 .26 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.60 4.75 .25 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.50 3.25 .50 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.50 6.50 .75 
with Pictorial Review ............ 2.75 .26 
with Collier's. ................... Rg 3.75 .26 
with McCall’s Magazine ......... 2.75 .26 
with Red Book ............. a 4.00 26 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 8.50 3.00 .25 
*Ladies’ Home Journal... 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2. yrs.) 1.50 1.50 
Ladies’ Home Journal (3 yrs.) 2.00 2.00 
i ence 4.00 4.00 .85 
McCall's Magazine ....... 1.00 1.00 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 2.85 
with Nor, Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 
with Nature Magazine ............ 4.00 3.20 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.20 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.25 .25 
with Time, Weekly eetennee 6.00 6.50 .50 
with Red Book .............. . 8.50 2.75 
with Pictorial Review... 2.00 1.50 
with American Boy .............. 8.00 2.35 .25 
with Better ey & Gardena 1.60 1.20 
with Child Life ................... 4.00 3.20 
Mentor—World Traveler ....... 2.60 2.25 
with Better Homes & Gardens 8.10 2.60 .40 
with Golden Book ............ 5.50 4,00 
with McCall’s Magazine 3.50 3.06 
with Pictorial Review .......... 3.50 3.00 
Mid-Week Pictorial ...................... 4.00 3.25 
Motion Picture Magazine... 2.00 2.00 .50 
My Weekly Reader (38 weeks).. .756 .75 .40 
National Geographic Magazine.. 3.50 3.50 .50 
Nature Magazine ...... . 8.00 2.75 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 6.00 4.20 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 6.00 5.20 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 5.00 4.00 .25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 7.25 .50 
with American Magazine ... 5.50 5.25 
with McCall’s Magazine ........ 4.00 3.20 
with Pictorial Review .... 4.00 3.25 
with Review of Reviews -- 6.00 4,50 
with Golden Book .................... 6.00 4.50 
with Woman's Home Comp.. 4.00 3.75 
Needlecraft Magazine (2 years) 50 .50 16 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 2.50 2.35 .15 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 3.50 3.35 15 
with Nature Magazine .......... $8.50 3.25 .15 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.50 3.25 .15 
with Etude, Music Magazine 2.50 2.25 .40 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 5.50 5.00 .65 
with McCall's Magazine ........ 1.50 1.50 16 
with Woman’s Home Comp... 1.50 1.50 .15 
with Pictorial Review .... 1.60 1.50 16 
with Better Homes & Gardens 1.10 1.00 155 
with Parents’ Magazine ....... 2.50 2.25 .15 
News Outline (40 weeks)... 50 50 40 
Normal Instructor « Primary 
Plans (10 nos.).................... 2.00 1.85 
with Nature Magazine wonents OO 699 
with Hygeia, Health Mag... 5.00 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 26 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.00 6.00 50 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 § .25 
with Prac. Home Economics 4.00 3.45 .25 
with St. Nicholas _................- 6.00 5.00 .25 
with Travel Magazine 6.00 5.35 .50 
with Review of Reviews (To 
Teachers only) ........ 5.00 3.95 
with Golden Book (To Teach- 
ers only) ............ 5.00 3.85 
with Scholastic .......... . 8.50 3.10 50 
Open Road for Boys... 1.00 1.00 .25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 .50 
with McCall’s Magazine ...... 2.00 1.60 .25 
with Nature Magazine ............ 4.00 3.20 .25 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 1.60 .25 
Outdoor Life and Recreation... 2.50 2.25 .50 
Outlook and Independent... 5.00 4,00 
with Field and Stream..... 7.50 6.00 50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 8.00 6.00 
with Nature Magazine ........ 4.00 6.00 
with Parents’ Magazine ...... 7.00 5.50 
Parents’ Magazine ... - 2.00 1.75 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.00 3.60 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.00 4.60 
with Nature Magazine ..... 5.00 4.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.00 .25 


(List Continued on Next Page.) 


NOTE: In addition to the magazines in the 
above list we can also furnish any other maga- 
zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 


by any reputable subscription agency. 


~<a 








E> Order Your Magazines Now at Money- 


Prue 


General Magazine List 


(Continued) Pob | 
Pree 

Parent's Magazine 
vith Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7.00 
with Weman's Home Comp. 4.( 


with MeCall’s Magazine mw 
with Delineator 5.00) 
with Pictorial Review sa 
with Geod Housekeeping 5.00 

Photoplay Magazine : 

Pictorial Review 


with Nermal Instructer-P. P. : 








with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.04 
with Nature Magazine 4.0) 
ith Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 
th Etude, Music Magazine oo 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag 


McCall's 
American 


with 
with 


Magazine 
Mag 


ith American Home 2.00 50 

with Reader's Digest 4.00 10 
Playground and Kecreation 2.00 2.00 
Piaymate 150 1.35 50 
Popular Mechanics 2.50 2.50 
Popular Science Monthly (For 

School Use) 1.75 1.75 | 
Practical Home Economics 1 (1.908 25 | 
Practical Home Economics & 

Normal Instructor-P. P. 1.00 25 | 
Radio News 5.00 md) 
Reader's Digest $00 

with Golden Book 6.00 


with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 
with Parents’ Magazine ) 
with Review of Keviews 60 4 
Red Book 2 2 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 4.50 4 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 5.50 5 
with Nature Magazine 5 4 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4 ; 
with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 7 6 
with American Boy 4 3. 2 
with Better Homes & Gardens 4.10 2.65 40 
st 
5 2 
; 2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 





with Child Life 
with MeCall’s Magazine 
with Pieterial Review 

Review of Reviews 

Review of Reviews (To Teach- 
ers only) 2.10 
with Normal Instructor-P. P. 5.00 
with Nor. Instr.-P. P. 
with Nature Magazine 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 


(2 yrs.) 


with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 A 25 

with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 8.00 6.60 50 

with Junior Home Magazine 5.50 4.00 fj 

with Good Housekeeping 5.50 4.60 

with American Magazine 5.50 4.60 

with McCall's Magazine 4.00 3.10 

with Woman's Home Comp. 4.00 3.10 
"Saturday Evening Post 2.00 1.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 yrs.) 3.50 3.50 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (3 yrs) 5.00 5.00 4.00 
School Arts Magazine 3.00 2.85 .26 


7 . ) . 6.00 5.50 50 
‘ ! ‘all's 3 2.00 1.50 
» . & We- 
man's Home Comp. 450 4.00 
with Better Homes & Garders 1.60 1.20 1 | 
1 ou 
3 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





LINDBERGH 


Twelve 
subscription 


1 Year 
$1.00 








Col. 
woman's maga 
For home- 


sewing or 
Printed Patterns are 
November “Wa 


equally 


Charles A. Lindbergh gives his first interview to a 


zine in Pictorial Review for November. 
instruction, Pictorial 
Be sure to read the article in 


Thousand Dressmakers.” 


school 
best. 
nted, Fifty 


fascinating numbers—a whole year’s 


for only $1.00! 


PICTORIAL 


~ REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—_— 


VIEW OF 
EVIEWS®) 


Facts which 


you 


and clarified in each 


Leading articles 


E 
R 


all times have 
count” —simply 


will at 
that 


tors to be the 
Civie classes. 
teacher subscribing. 





need to 
elected from the happenings 
issue 
from 
presented to you along with this chronicle of outstanding events 
at your 
by reading the 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS is acknowledged by thousands of educa- 
best mavazine for use 


A helpful 


R EVIEW “3200 
remember about this world of ours are 


of the month and brought to you simplified 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
current publications are condensed and 
so you 
fingertips a knowledge of “the things 
one necessary magazine. 


other 


Event, 
Pian 


Economic and 
is sent to each 


in Current 


Monthly Study 


Lesson 


REGULAR PRICE $3.00 per year--To Teachers $2.10 per year 
With Normal Instructor- ieennd ian 1 year, $3.95 





aT THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


PARENTS | 


parent-teacher 





TEACHERS as well as parents find in THE PARENTS’ 

AZINE the way to a better understanding of the child. It 
brings to readers helpful 
phase of child life 
uge groups up through high school. 
world’s leading specialists on child care and training. 
important monthly feature is the Program for Discussion at 
meetings, 
ENTS’ MAGAZINE by the Child Study Association of America. 
Thousands of groups use this program regularly. 


One Year $2.00. Three Years $3.00. 
EN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. Use Order 


MaG- 


discussions on every important 


and considers the problems of the various 
Its articles are by the 


An 


prepared especially for THE Par- 


Saving Prices — Pay 


| 
| 
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December 5th Fo 


General Magazine List _ a ~4 
1 
(Continued) Price Clebs ‘Postage 


School Executives Magazine (10 


ED snescancecemscsiccccesionaieniguahienian 3.00 3.00 D0 
School Science and Mathe- 

matics (9 nos.) = 2.50 2.50 .25 
Science and Invention 3.00 2.25 -50 
Scientific American 4.00 3.75 -50 

with Current History 7.00 5.00 1.25 

with Field and Stream 6.50 5.00 1.00 

with Review of Reviews . 7.00 5.50 50 

with World’s Work 4.00 6.00 1.10 
Scholastic (18 issues) 1.50 1.50 .50 


Scholastic & Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans 3.50 3.10 .50 
Scribner's Magazine . 4.00 3.50 
St. Nicholas 4.00 3.50 35 
with Normal Istructor-P. P. 6.00 5.00  .35 


with Child Life 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 


. 7.00 
6.00 4.50 -60 


with Pictorial Review 5.00 4.25 35 
Theatre Magazine 4.00 3.50 50 
Travel Magazine 4.00 3.50 50 
Travel Magazine & Norma! In- 

structor-Primary Plans 6.00 5.35 -50 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 5.00 4.50 .50 

with Normal Instructor-P. P. 7.00 6.00  .50 

with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 7.00  .50 

with Nature Magazine $.00 7.25 50 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 8.00 7.25 50 

with Etude, Music Magazine. 7.00 6.25  .75 

with American Magazine 7.50 7.00 -50 

with McCall’s Magazine 6.00 5.50 50 

with Pictorial Review 6.00 5.50 50 

with Collier’s . ; ‘ . 7.00 6.25 .50 

with Woman's Home Comp... 6.00 5.50 .50 
Vanity Fair 3.00 2.75 
Vogue ..... 6.00 5.50 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 1.00 

with Normal Instructor-P. P. 3.00 2.85 

with Nor. Instr.-P. P. (2 yrs.) 4.00 3.85 

with Nature Magazine ...... 4.00 3.75 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.00 3.75 

with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.75 5 

with Time, Weekly Newsmag. 6.00 5.50 .50 

with American Magazine... 3.50 3.00 

with Collier’s ...... aay UF! 

with Parents’ Magazine . 3.00 2.75 

with Collier's & Amer. Mag. 5.50 4.75 

with Photoplay Magazine . 3.50 3.25 .50 
Woman’s Home Comp. (2 yrs.) 1.50 1.50 
Woman’s Home Comp. (3 yrs.) 2.00 2.00 
World News & Review (38 wks.) 1.25 1.25 .40 
World’s Work 1.00 3.50 .60 

with Current History 7.00 5.00 .75 

with Nature Magazine 7.00 5.50 60 

with Pictorial Review 5.00 4,25 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 7.00 5.25 .60 


The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 


“clubbed"’ but may be added to any club at their 
full prices, 
NOTE: In addition to the magazines in the 


above list we can also furnish any other maga- 
zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
by any reputable subscription agency. 


Blank on Page 4 eet 











Inexpensive 


The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs 
The Golden Book of Fa- 


vorite Songs is a complete 
song book for schools of all 
kinds and for assembly and 
community singing. It con- 
tains a choice collection of 
folk songs, sacred songs, 
classical songs, inspirational 


songs, songs for special oc- 
casions, an excellent selec- 
tion of children’s songs, a 


complete list of national and 


patriotic songs and an un- 
usua'ly large and desirable 
col'ection of songs for 








Christmas. There are also a 
number of rounds and seV- 
eral tunes suitable for marches and drills, so 
that a'tovether it will meet every need. Sug- 
gestions for unique ways of using certain songs 
are included. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, and 
attractively bound in covers made from “rope 
stock” which is very tough and durable. 

Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 15 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orders 
for a full hundred copies or more ordered at one 
time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a hundred, 
transportation payable by purchaser. 


ea Days 


By James D. Vaughan. 
Contains 55 Songs with mu- 
sic in shaped notes, and sev- 
eral pages of Gems of 
Thought and Responsive 
Scripture Readings. 64 pages 
in all. Every song has been 
tried and found good and 
singable. Each of the fol- 
lowing songs is, alone, 
worth the price of the book, 
viz: If You Love Your 
Mother; The School House 
—_——_o_m~uuuuu: Gh te Eee: was An Ge 
Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Price, 15 cents per 
copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





printed from newly 











Song Books 


The Gray Book of 
Favorite Songs 


An unusually choice col- 
lection of songs especially 
suited for assembly singing. 
Selected and edited by the 
same committee which com- 
piled the well known Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs. 

It contains songs of many 
sorts for practically every 
oceasion. The list includes 
hymns, college glees, negro 
spirituals, songs of early 
days, sea songs, stunt songs, 
rounds, songs for Christmas 

















and other special days, 
standard choruses and selec- 
tions from well known 


oratorios ; also a fine group of unison songs and 
a good selection of pieces for male voices. Due 
to the wise choice of material and special at- 
tention to voice range, the book is unquestion- 
ably the best of its kind for assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’’ covers. 

Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 15 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orders 
for a full hundred copies or more ordered at 
one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a hun- 
dred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


= 
Steele’s Primary Songs 
a) Seventy-two charming 
| songs for little ones, among 
STEELES them: Coasting Song; Cra- 
PRIMAR dle Songs; How the Flowers 





Grow; How to Make a 
Shoe; The Lively Little 
Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little 
Bo-Peep; Marching Song; 
Seven Times One; Snow 
Song; Somewhere Town; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said; 





The Way to School; There 
Was a Little Man; Tom, 
. The Piper's Son; Two and 
One; When You Drive a Nail. Just the book 
you want to enliven your school work. Price, 
15 cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


























W. F. E. A. Goes to Denver 


The fourth biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations will meet next year at Denver, 
Colo., from July 27 to August 1, it 
has been announced by the federation 
president, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas. 
The program will feature the Herman- 
Jordan plan for the promotion of world 
understanding and good will. 

Among the objectives of the federa- 
tion which will be discussed at Denver 
are: The promotion of student schol- 
arships for study in foreign universities; 
a greater unification of scientific ter- 
minology; an “International Digest of 
Education” published by a permanent 
bureau of research and publicity; a uni- 
versal library ultimately to be connected 
with a world university; and a basic 
world-wide plan of character education. 
Special emphasis will be placed upon 
health education, the “new diplomacy,” 
and the work of the church in promot- 
ing universal application of the Golden 
Rule. 

President Thomas has been widely 
commended for his support of the pro- 
posal made by John H. Finley of the 
New York Times and Albert Einstein, 
the great German scientist, to spend a 
substantial portion of the war repara- 
tion funds to promote international ed- 
ucation, fellowship, and exchange of 
students, 

Dr. Walter R. Siders, field represent- 
ative of the W. F. E. A., and Dr. C. H. 
Williams, executive secretary, have been 





making preliminary arrangements for 
the conference. Representatives of 63 
nations are expected to attend. 
sansiaetiiethiien 

Teachers who look forward to the 
picture study material as it appears 
from meatl to month in Norma. In- 
STRUCTOR AND PriMARyY PLANs will be 
interested to know about the Picture 
Talks for Teachers and Pupils which 
are being broadcast by William H. 
Vogel, supervisor of art in the Cincin- 
nati public schools. These talks, given 
under the auspices of the Ohio School 
of the Air, are scheduled for 2:40 to 
3:00 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
They come from Station WLW. On 
Wednesday, October 15, Mr. Vogel 
will take as his subject Millet’s “Feed- 
ing Her Birds,” and on Wednesday, 
October 22, Lerolle’s “By the River.” 

ammmatiianabies 

On the recommendation of Commis- 
sioner of Education Cooper, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has appointed Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver to the newly created 
post of specialist in Negro education in 
the United States Office of Education. 
He will give special attention to public 
elementary and secondary education 
among the Negroes. Dr. Caliver re- 
cently received the Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University, having taken 
earlier courses at Knoxville College, the 
University of Wisconsin, Harvard, and 
Tuskegee Institute. He was formerly 
dean of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., a leading Negro institution, and 
previous to that had had wide experi- 
ence in different types of schools. 
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Our Complete Catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 





























































































































. . 
Thanksgiving Crepe Paper Borders. Some Helpful Books. 
These seasonable borders make effective decorations where the wider : THE LITTLE TOTS’ THANKSGIVING COLLEC- : =n 
Decorated Crepe can not be successfully used, For blackboard borders, TION. A bright and pleasing collection for the little 
table decoration and for various other uses they can not be surpassed, In tots, written by Mary T. Johnson, Contains numerons [| cS 
7 folis 6 inches wide and 10 feet long. Order by number, Price, 10 Recitations, Dialogs, Songs, Playlets, Plays, and a Pag- 
4 cents per fold; $1 _ per dozen folds, ge ote gant. ony he Soir of Thankogiving. io The tage are 
No. T31. Autumn Landscape with corn shocks and pumpkins (hori- Mother Hubbard's winksgiving,” “The Pumpkin Pie, . 
) zontal). , ule and ‘The Thanksgiving Story. The Songs have orig The Children’s 
q = No. H22. ‘Turkey and Harvest design (horizontal), See cut. inal music and are as follows: ey ttnkegiving Day, Has Thanksgiving Book 
No. T14. Turkeys, silhouette design cut from orange crepe paper (hor- Cone, Teenegiene . raise,” “Come, Let's Go Oh . 
) No. H22 . * tals —e _ . . pe Pumpkin Pie,” “'T Turkey” and “Pilgrim } bene 1% or Some 
1) iwoutal). This collection is full of new and original material for 
Th k — Cc Pp Snneraasten and the oo iz Several programs a 
1 an sgiving repe apers. can easily be arranged. cents. 
0 
0 fo PECORATED CREPE PAPER. We offer several beautiful designs et ee TRAMRORIUING ROOK of 
) or the Thanksgiving season. n folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet > atom ” ne 
0 long. Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. a ng AR ER yn ony and. ha 
0 No. T859. Autumn Landscape with Turkeys. See illustration, mediate grades, There is suflicient material for arvens- Ps 
F No. T870. Large Turkey. , ; ing several complete programs for different grades. The eo 
4 No. 353. Harvest design, grain, pumpkin, fruit, ete. plays include “In Pilgrim Days,” ‘The First Thanks- | 
0 No. T860. Pilgrims. See illustration. giving,”’ “The Wreck of the Wishbone,”’ etc In addi- 
0 No. 388. Indians, braves and squaws. tion to the above there are two timely Thanksgiving 
0 No. 286. Maple Leaves, natural colors on white. - 4 = stories. 60 cents. 
0 PLAIN CREPE PAPER. We can supply all colors of Dennison’s —_— a 
0 Creye Paper. A few autumn colors are here listed. Price, 20 cents f ‘ -_ THE FAVORITE THANKSGIVING COLLECTION. 
per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. - ’ By a Gladys —e es songs, recitations, exer 
. . cises, plays, ete., for the Thanksgiving program, in any 
No. _ Color No. ’ Color No. Color grade and enough material for several grades. Besides a 
00 True white 44 Grass Green 71° Light Brown . ? we are neve rer » ‘ 
ty: : “4 b dozen short plays there are several longer ones as ‘*Har 
11 White (Cream) 62 Caniry Yellow 72 Dark Brown ~ ee ” sory at 
4 vest Home, The Gift of Corn,” and ‘Thanksgiving 
12 Black 63 Dark Amber 73 oe oY no ' Story in Posters.” The collection includes a pretty 
13 Gray 64 Light Orange 83 Ruby Red operetta “Journey's End,” which portrays the full history 
. ee r Grane Musie complete. a are sugee ~ ng 
‘or Thanksgiving parties, arvest rolic’ and “l’ris 
5 Thanksgiving Dinner or Party cilla Party.” 60 cents. 
' 
0 . 
Accessories THE LITTLE TOTS’ CHRISTMAS COLLECTION. 
‘ if A brand new collection for the little tots written by 
CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. T235. Size 61 x 84 inch- Mary T. Johnson, Contains numerous Recitations, Ex- 
N° T 860 es. White crepe cover with border of Turkeys, in natural colors, Very No. T859 ercises, Songs, Pluylets, a Drill and. , ‘ime, This 
0 . effective. Price, 35 cents each, postpaid. gollectlon ia offered Fy A » E, —™ inn 
sO D 4 ad Oo 1 0 re Pp a des 
CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Attractive Thanksgiving designs, printed on white ae A han colors and gold. Many pages of material suitable for both Sensol and 
So desirable for all occasions. Price, 12 cents per dozen; 75 cents per hundred, postpaid Suaday School entertainment, 40 cents. 
40 CANDY OR NUT CUPS No. T335. Dainty cardboard cups for holding small candies or nuts. Decorated a, 
60 with the famous Turkey, Pumpkins, ete., all in appropiate colors, These pretty favors also have place card a = THE CHILDREN'S CHRISTMAS BOOK of Reci- 
- attached. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. “) «tations, Songs, Exercises and Plays, Written and ar- 
és - . : Pe ome ranged by Ekffa E. Preston. This entertainment book 
60 CANDIES. Spccial butter-cream cancies, pure and wholesome. Ideal for filling the above novelties or other [ose was especially prepared for children in the primary, in- 
favors. One pound is sufficient for one dozen average size favors, Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. | aa = 2 termediate and grammar grades, and contains suflicient 
60 Candy Corn. Yellow grains, realistic in size and color. fe The — | anes — fomeete, pocem. a 
- ( v ’ ove ve colle 4) ) y vo 
be Candy Nuts. Look exactly like English walnut meats. Chat Comme Gast lovely Christmas stories. 60 cents. 
ir TURKEY CUT-OUTS. No. T110. Realistic turkeys printed in natural colors and cut out. Size 3x 3% ot re 
inches. Suitable for Kindergarten and very desirable for table and party decorations, Six in a box, Price, THE FAVORITE CHRISTMAS COLLECTION. fy 
h 10 cents per box, postpaid. Aun Gladys Lloyd. Lively, snappy holiday material, 
e Something new for all grades From this collection one 
a- could easily obtain enovgh material for two complete 
r’s am, It os ludes —- a, —_ “—- 
ed with music complete, and fourteen dialogs and plays 0 _— 
Christmas Candy Boxes. program is complete without the appearance of Santa, —" 
so the author has arranged two very unusual and_ clever 
Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design. specialties for Santa, which are sure to please, 60 cts. ie 
printed in the most suitable and attractive colors; ts me oe 
are very strong and durable. All fold and pack flat a a alte CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Ann 
and hold a half pound, unless otherwise stated, — eee aa » a ee Lea men 
as, ‘ i 8 erous citi » & cs, shee 
— Order your Candy Boxes early. novelties, dialogs, drills, a plays, suggestions - ym 
or , No. XB4- Radio Box. Two children receiving ane ‘programs for’ the Christmas exeteleen, clover Mess [|e — 
erry Christmas’’ over the radio. On the oth . ian “we an aa ol Pros ste 
63 a side Renta Glens ts trenton. A ples eaine for holiday parties, and pretty Christmas stories. 60 cts. : saideai 
juvenile number. Price, 20 cents per dozen; /p* to-Date 
4 te UP-TO-DATE CHRISTMAS gngonams. By Flora 
$1.25 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. Clack Garduer and Margaret Gardner. deli hitful yl ~, Christmas 
new collection containing a great variety of BR. As ral 
P >. ae. Sriine Meme pe Seino Sa. the title implies, it is fairly brimming over with good § ae Programs 
he } ~~ yf 4 3 Bicol Tene oS 9 — Oe te things for any Christinas program and will fill the inereas- ; ; 
hg Fy PE Rg ig demand for nomething monet ontaina an abdanee 
ars ae . 2 . “ of Acrostices, Drills, Recitations, Monologs, Pageants, 
on - 2 a eK - Ss — $1.25 Tableaux, Pantomimes, Songs, Dialogs, Plays and Pro- 
N- pe u » postpaid. imple, cents. gram Outlines It is an ideal book for school, Sunday 
he No. X56 Holly and Poinsettia Box Fine school, Grange or any community program. 60 cents. 
white box with an all-over decoration of Christmas = 
ure holly and polmeettias in wateral caless, Talidey THE COMPLETE SOCIAL BOOK. By Ann Gladys 


Lloyd. The author has skillfully arranged this book in 
two parts to take care of all problems that might arise 
when planning a social. Part I is given over to “The 
rogram Social,’ which consists of Verse, Monologs, 
Songs, Drills, Bands, Playlets, Pageant Suggestions and 


greeting imprinted on each side Price, 20 cents 
per dozen; $1.28 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 
3 cents. 


ich 
H. 





No. X57. Santa on the House Top. A bran! 





. : need “ke § a few complete Programs worked out. Part II, ‘The 
in- a - a ae —_ ge Z os e — Party Social,” gives a group of Parties including decora- 
yen fective backs und. Box h ” cut- ut f! 1D. Price tions, ot mre games, refreshments, ete. a book is 
. Qe a =~ a . ey particularly arranged for the teens and adults, but much 
| = pe —s $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. of the material can be used for all ages. Teachers and 
00 apes, Cones. leaders of all organizations will find this up-to-date book 
very essential cents. 
to No. X59. Santa Claus Box. paanta with hi ery essential. JS conte 
pack looking in at the window Suckground blue . ‘1s 
me. representing night, decorated with Christmas col STUNTS FOR EVERYBODY. By Ann Gladys 


Lioyd. A brand new book brimtul of ice breakers, sur- 
prise stunts, wit twisters, brain testers, paper and pencil 
stunts and some stunt songs to be sung to familiar tunes, 
Just the sort of stunts that will help entertain at par- 
ties, school and church gatherings, Grange and lodge 
socials and at all such occasions, Send for a copy of this 
new book now ani get into the fun of entertaining, 75e. 


UP-TO-DATE COMMUNITY PROGRAMS. I:y Stunts for Evervinndy 


ors Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.25 per hun- 
dred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 


No. X60. Three Wisemen Box. The three 
Wisemen with their camels on their journey to 
Sethlehem. Shepherds on the reverse side, The 
Christmas Star on each side makes the box most 
attractive. Price, 20 cents per dozen; $1.25 per 
hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 





No. X57 


On 
gel 
ed- 


lay, 






























































i Flora Clark Gardner and Margaret Gardner, It is the < 
No. X62. Santa's Traveling Bag. An unusual ang Fy ny yD YD ~S  - won sn ee 
. box representing Santa's traveling bag, made ot community functions. This volume contains appropriate we PN aia 
nis- cardboard with glistening silver foil surface. The Dislogs and Plays, Pageants, Drills, Minstrels, Panto- 
representation is skillfully made by characteristic mimes, Readings and Recitations, Songs and many Spe 
cre- printing m by ey colors. An ideal — 4 cial Programs. In fact, everything needed to round out - 
D Holda’ party favor or gift box for school or chure 4 a complete program. You will find many numbers that . —- 
z j olds one-half pound Has cardboard yoy will enliven your entertainment, promote fun and bring (5 = 
ited po cae Sample 5 om $3.50 per hun- out good fellowship in your community. 76 cents. 
, bd a 
. GOOD GRANGE PROGRAMS. By Frieda B. Dil- 
a in SPECIAL POUND SIZE. atush Contains twenty-tour ready-made programs, two 
ion No. X63. Santa and Toys Box. Bright red for each month in the year, and a load of ideas for par- ° 
10N. package box with Santa and his pack of toys. ties, games, stunts, and “‘things to do."" This book was trae 6 omanee 
blic l’retty holly sprays decorate the top of the box. ylanned with three main objects in mind, namely: Fun, - 
Has tape handle. Holds one pound Price, 35 Faucation and Music. “Fun” in learning how to play: er 
tion cents per dozen; $2.00 per hundred, postpaid. “Education” as gained from special topies, debates and } - he Wes This 
Sample, 4 cents. project work; and “Music’’ for inspiration and appreci- | 1 Did le Was a 
re- ation. A few of the program subjects are “old Fash- 
foned Musical,"’ ‘‘Know Your Own aa " “Valen- 
rom SAMPLE BOXES. tine Program and Party.’ “‘Honoring Father and Moth- 
er,” “St. Patrick Program and Irish Shenanigans,” “‘La- 
iken We will send one each of the eight dies’ a ‘ama oe al a | Day —— | 
we atlas et nay “ 7 ice,”’ “Poultry anc rofits allowe’en Program arc Aaecm Macrae Pomme 
the different designs listed here together with Witches Frolic.” “Christmas Program and Party for the E ot me ae on 
four other designs for 30 cents, postpaid. Children,”’ ete. All are arranged with the idea of hav- . 
and No. X62 No. X63 ing something for young and old on every program, 76c. 
erly 


ville, All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 
ond twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @ Our complete catalog, “The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


| Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 


















Bring the romantic, enchanting, 
entrancing and melodious strains 
* of the creat instrument of the 
Flawaiian islands into your sovl, Beo- 
come popular and successful. This 
Short cut method of home instruction en- 
ables you te 4 y marter Hawa! an Guitag 
eo you will play tke Mative Hawaiians. 























Ow rfected method of teacht iT . 
Dlg, ist withrot musical hme fedgey place their orders for Normal 
you quick!y learn to play real music from . 
TAT Cot ac Instructor and Primary Plans S 


Onity four simple motions to learn, 
ec, popw 






























Kno- 













The newest invention of 
our Hawauan instructor 
exclusively used by us 

the **Mne-All-Chart,"* quickly teaches you. Bo simple that 
@ny ome can begin to play immediately. 


































ictur: thod credentials from our company au- Games and Rhymes| Langua Games |Number Games for|Primary Games to Spelling Games 
ve e re ; Easy } *s } é F y | for Language Teach- for All Grades Primary Grades Teach Phonetics By Nell K. Glea- 
printed fratruc tiene akne fur thorizing them to act as our repre- Ing in the First By Alhambra G. By Ada Van Stone By Anna_ Eliza} .o, : Contains 8 
Your succe .». We also supply you . “Seo Four Grades Deming 30 lan-| Harris and Lillian|Sample.  Fifty-four|".. 
with many pictures of our pro: | sentatives. or Al , | euage, games to o, McLean Wald o.|games designed to ae —_ 14 
a ty ~~ , a a S y hambra G./tablish the habit of | pres. ~istimulate the child’s|spelling plays, ‘ 
> bend tures. » - ) : -eig . y 
to imitate the pictures. It's easy! F. A. Owen I ublishing Co. Deming. Seventy-two] correct speech anc ey yo interest in the teach-|games for review, 5 
Phonograph Records, too new language games} to, ,.nerewse fle lereate an active in-[Mé,0f Phonetics, as/relay races, 4 travel 
ealso furnish you with phonograph rec- including rhymes Cloth, 90 in| terest in numbers. |, f —* “igames (geography), 
@rds of our Hawaiian instructors’ own pley- | } and singing games. | ¢ woth, ¢ pp.,. with Cl oa vee tery o the ey to 4 icture spelling 
tr. tf the piece you are learning. This ~ e e | - . > “ 54 cards, size 4% x loth, 123 pages, reading. Cloth, 96 p . ° 
prectically brings our professors te you Su erintendents Will Gather | Cloth, 123  pages./6% inches, for pu-] With many illustra-|pages, illustrated, |2tc. Cloth, 96 pp., 
“Shaving as if Greg ware te freak ef pen. Sup Price $0.85] pils’ use. $4.20] tions, Price..$0.85 [Price $0.80/ll, Price......$0.80 
$20 Hawaiian Guitar at Detroit | 
fT) t, and secure a beau- 
Sy op . New Posters to Color and Cut-Outs 
woo kag ary 08 The sixty-first annual convention of Each of the following four sets con- Simple Silhouettes to Cut and Paste. 






Mo forming class 
to wait for. Start 
t once and join 
nd wagon of 
success and pop- 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 


and our other publications with 


of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an _ unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think it 


are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 








the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association will 





You will then play any maurice, Jar, | | 
dance or classical. Almont 3 : 
fren fs learns splay Wve these agents as to have them | ie 
urs et'vou ots rte '. wet oH i send their orders direct to us. ~ 

wl, ff eo, genuine, $20 . | 
USuwien Uviters Write tor Occasionally, however, we learn Q 
perticulars. Act quickly, 
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S BOOK-INDELAR | 




















The Best Thanks- 


giving Book 
Fresh and bright 
children’s entertain- 


Christmas in the 
Schoolroom 
Brand-new, jolly 
Christmas entertain- 
will 


Language, Number, Phonic and Spelling Games 








The Best Christmas 
Book 


The material con- 
tained in this book 
is fresh and original. 











tains 12 pictures, size 8% x 11 inches, 
printed on fine heavy white drawing pa- 
per and put up in a kraft paper enve- 
lope, printed in two colors, with full di- 
rections for coloring. Children of all 


Good Citizenship 
Posters 





to Color 


for Thanksgiving 


and Christmas 





Christmas Plays and 
Comedies 
Here are twenty- 


five of the cleverest 
Christmas plays and 


7 All-Chart desirable to caution teachers against ments of every de-} ments po ;|A complete program|dialogues for chil-| the delightful Christ- 
QUICKLY TEACHES + } . | & h scription Paper c~ A Pas “4 128 = mong pepe. — of all ages.|mas — etl 

—— » . re > » a *ja treat. Paper, 12) 92 pages, illustra-|]Paper, 106 pages.| woven. *aper, 128 
YOU HOW TO PLAY giving their orders to agents who 128 pp. Price $0.40] pp. Price....$0.40| ted. Price....§0.40] Price *............$0.40| pages. Price..$0.40 





12 sheets, 


Set No. 


Each of the following sets consists of 


8x10 in. 
lines of animals and birds on white side 
of black silhouette paper. 


Best Entertainments 








Little Plays for 
Christmas 
New and _ original 


dialogues, plays and 
comedies, all with 


Over 75 out- 


Easy to cut. 
$0.25 









be held in Detroit, February 22-26. 


six sheets, 9 x 12 inches, heavy colored 


















ihre Hewellen ‘ . ° ' _e ages will delight in them. f a construction paper on which have been 
itar Superintendent Norman R. Crozier of Health Posters to Color. Set N \ printed full outlines to be cut out and 
Send for tree First D Tl . nT é id f h d 660, $0.25; Safety First Posters to LN - mounted to make complete posters. 
hesson, and Book. wae Jallas, Lexas, president of the depart- Soler, Set & ot. 8 58; Comveey Zs Furnishing the Home Posters to 
ome one of our students, af = osters to Color, Set No .25; Bechiey Carty Company Build Up, Set No. 580, $0.40; tory- 
pee ee oo! } ment has selected for his program theme | | @ooa Citizenship Posters to Color, Set |-— = ~~. jand Posters to Build Up, Set No. 581, 











will send you tree, our first 
leason which will enable you 
to see just . hat you can e« pect 
when you enrol 
receive our bi 
particulars. Write for your cepy 
and tree lesen today, 








HAWAHAN STUDIO 72110 
of New York Academy of Music 
100 Filth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please rash your book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawallan Guitar’ 
and my first freeleason. Also reserve a gift Hawaiian 
Guitar for me, This obligates me in no way whatever. 























a ite Me | The general sessions will be held in the 

\ - aeanie | Detroit Masonic Temple which is ample y cs 

. \ Tm shal > in size, comfortably furnished, and con- | (5 4 My 7 ¢ 
veniently located. Exhibits will be j 
housed in the same building. L)/ ‘LU f/ 

Reservation blanks are being mailed | VT) ( 8, 2 

to all members, who should fill them | a 
out and mail at once to Paul T. Rankin, 3 


Smith’s Regents 
Review Books 


— A Real Help in Teaching — 

For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for higher standings on examinations, Com- 
piled from N. Y. State Regents papers, in- 
cluding 1930, 

Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub- 
lic and private schools throughout U. S. and 
Canada. 50 subjects, elementary & high school. 


Question Books or Answer Books—40c each, 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Four Years English 
Elemen Drawing 
Ancient History 


Arithmetio 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


U8. History Modern History 6 their attendance and enthusiasm, a good No. 7 Full page classroom size with complete supplies, $35.00. 
Spellings - Civil Government sample of which they brought to the No. 5 Notebook size with complete supplies, $25.00. 

en eading conomics . . E 
wWinew type questions) Jet, Voor Brench Columbus convention in 1930 when the No. 1 “A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory.” With complete 


2nd Year French 

3rd Year French 

1st Year German 

2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 
ist Vear Latin 


Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 
(new type questions) 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 


“Working Together for the Children of 
America.” Invitations have already 
been extended to many speakers, and the 
principal features of the program will 
be announced soon. 

The convention will open with the 
usual Sunday afternoon vesper service. 


chairman of the Hotel Committee, 1805 
Stroh Building, Detroit, Mich. 


————— 





The National Education Association 
will hold its sixty-ninth annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles next summer, from 
June 28 to July 4. President Willis A. 
Sutton, Atlanta’s superintendent of 


schools, has already begun planning an 





interesting program. Seldom does a 
convention city offer such unusual op- 
portunities for combining a vacation 
trip with professional study. Califor- 
nia’s 40,000 teachers will contribute 
to the success of the convention by 


invitation to Los Angeles was extended. 
Many teachers will go to California 
with plans for summer school work or 
for spending the weeks after the con- 


Sieroey gne An pace 

otan ir ear Latin . ° a. 

Zoology Commercial Arithmetic vention in visiting the great western 
Physics Commercial Geograph . 

Chemistry Commercial Law | playgrounds of the nation. 


Element. Bookkeeping 

Advanced Bookkeeping 

History of Education 

rh and Princl- 
ples of Education 


Physical Geography 
ist Yoar English 
2nd Vear English 
3rd Vear English 
4th Vear English 


Order direct from thia list, or write for free catalog 
deacribing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer's 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








As already noted, American Educa- 
tion Week will be observed November 
10-16. On another page of this issue 
will be found an article giving sugges- 
tions for school and community co- 
operation in planning a program for the 


A 





No. 563, $0.2 








ALL SENT 


$0.40. 
POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


NEW 1931 CATALOG MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., 


CHICAGO 


























ULTISTAMP is the best answer to the big-class 
It is the original hand-operated dupli- 
cator. With Multistamp the teacher can supply per- 
sonal copies of quizzes, tests, examinations, “busy- 
work”—without moving from her desk. Multistamp 
prints handwriting, drawings, typewriting, music sym- 
bols. Prints on any grade of paper, on cardboard, cloth 


problem. 


. « « any smooth surface. 


No. 
with full supplies. 
Plant.”” Price $60.00. 


supplies. $7.50. 


Prices F. O. B. Factory and include full instructions, ready to 


8 (Shown above) includes Nos. 1, 3, and 7 Multistamps 
It is “The Complete School Printing 


operate. Every outfit guaranteed for 5 years. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


MULTISTAMP 





Write For Catalog And Samples Of Work. 


THe MuLtistaMe COMPANY INCORPORATED 


NorFo.k, VIRGINIA: 
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HISTORY 


offers interesting subjects 
=a for CRAYOLA drawings. | 
Write for free booklet, “ Draw 
+ with CRAYOLA”, to improve 
your classroom work. Buy 
CRAYOLA, the favorite col- 
ored crayon, from your dealer. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New Yorl. 


(RAYOLA | 


ELEMENTARY TAP DANCES 


Katharine Ferguson 
g 


$1.15 


Nine taps with music for chil- 
dren or beginners in dancing 
with costume _ suggestions. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Annie B. Kerr 


$1.50 
True stories of the foreign- 
born for the effective teach- 
ing of world fellowship. 

















Plays and pageants for all 
school occasions. 


Send for free catalogue. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, 
Letters, etc.,— with this Amaz- 


ing New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Prints anything written 
Just make stencil and 
Wonderful forillus- 





Simple and easy. 
with pencil or typewriter. 
print 1,000 copies per hour, 
trations drawn or traced. All supplies and 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed 10 
years. Prints any size from postcards to sheets 
9x14. Does beautiful work 
SAVE MONEY MAKE MONEY 

Saves and makes money for 
Merchants, Ministers, Teachers 
Offices, ete. Use it to build 
your business. Do work for 
others at big profits. 


Write for Free Book 
—Today 


y-lnick 















\y> 
Only $39.00 
Easy Terms 
Shipped at our risk. Positive mon guarantee, 
Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book de- 
scribing all details and easy payment plan. 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. T—339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Sorty 
lesson course in writing and -_ >} of the 
Short-Stor; ww sample copy of ‘THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY Write today 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 48 Springtieia, Mass. 


RATIONS REVIEWS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC 
’ prepared to order. $3.00 per 

1000 words. OUTLINES, $1.50 each, MILLER 
LITERARY AGENCY, 211-213 W. Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 


TPOSITIONS 


$35 T0$75 WEEKLY 


} Railway Mail Clerk ( ) Meat Inspector 

P. O. Clerk Special Agent 

) Castoms Insp, 

) Steno-Typist 

) Immigrant Insp. 

) City Mail Carrier 

) Border Patrol 

) Typist 

) Seamstress 
Postmaster ) Steno-Secretary 

( ) RFD Carrier ) Auditor 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU Dept. 145 St. Louis Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions marked **X’ 
a 3, locations, oppertunities, ° *How to Qualify,’ 
etc 















Post Office Laborer 
File Clerk 
Matron 


) Chauffeur-Carrier 


) Skilled Laborer 
) Watchman 
) 


( 
( 
General! Clerk 
{ 
( 


RRA a Oa 
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THANKSGIVING — ¢ 


| Why Children Leave School 


Why do children leave school to go 
| to work prematurely? Several answers 
to this question are given in a bulletin 
“Child Labor—Facts and Figures” issued 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
| Department of Labor. The bulletin 
contains five study outlines dealing with 
the history of the child labor move- 
ment; the extent of child labor in the 
United States; the causes, social costs 
}and prevention of child labor; present 
legal status of child labor in the United 
States; and vocational guidance and vo- 
| cational education. Each outline is fol- 
lowed by a list of reading references. 

Reports of investigations made in va- 
rious localities indicate family necessity 
and dissatisfaction with school as out- 
standing reasons given by children for 
leaving school to go to work, though 
recent investigations tend to regard fam- 
ily necessity as of less importance than 
| other motives. 

“Though many children undoubtedly 
leave school because of restlessness, im- 
| patience with discipline, and personal 
and family ignorance of the value of 
continued school training, an important 
cause of dissatisfaction with school 
found in the fact that, despite improve- 
ments in recent years, many school sys- 
tems do not yet provide training adapted 
to the needs of an industrial society,’ 
the bulletin states. 


—_.—___— 





During the last school year in a rep- 
resentative group of 276,400 students, 
there were 5,311 accidents, each one se- 
rious enough to require a doctor’s atten- 
tion or to cause the pupil to stay out of 


school at least half a day, according to | 


the student accident reports received by 
the National Safety Council. Fifty-one 
| of these accidents resulted in death, and 
the remainder caused a total loss of 
17,500 days from school, an average of 
3.3 days per accident. There were 
about 29,000,000 pupils last year in 
grade and high schools throughout the 
United States. If the experience of re- 
porting schools is average (and there is 
some evidence that it is better than 
average), there were 560,000 student 
accidents in this country last year, 
§,300 of them causing death—and this 
during only the 10 months of the school 
year. 





From the Welfare Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, we have 
received the following pamphlets re- 
cently issued by them: “Diphtheria Is 
Preventable”; “Your Friend the Doc- 
‘tor’; “Vorethought the Price of Life’; 
“The Metropolitan Life Nursing Ser- 
vice”; and “Health, Happiness, and 
Long Life”—which is attractively illus- 
trated and contains a list of booklets 
published by the Metropolitan “to help 
people keep well”; among these are a 
number especially for teachers. 








A new magazine for home reading is 
| “The Children’s Playtime,” which is es- 
pecially designed to “utilize the con- 
structive, creative force which is the 
very life of every normal child. Every 
child wants to be doing. This magazine 
provides plenty for him to do.” “The 
Children’s Playtime” editorial advisory 
board includes educators of national 
repute. It is published monthly by 
Great Lakes Publishing Company, Inc., 
Cleveiand, Ohio. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


ws 
a 


Here are splendid Thanksgiving Entertainments! 


tations, Pageants....any 


All of them delightfully entertaining. 


*, 





IFoo Thanksgiving 


Treasure Book 

















mimes ; 
THANKSGIVING 


for boys alone, some for girls alone, 
vary in length from four to thirty-two lines. 
9 Songs; 


Exercises ; 
40 cents. 

PUMPKIN PIE 
minutes, Peter is 
by a tramp. All ¢ 


A THANKSGIVING CONSPIRACY. 


‘Time, 30 minutes. 


Thanksgiving in his house. 


to Sallie Evans (a 


juvenation and a grand Thanksgiving feast. 
A THANKSGIVING DREAM. 
What Jack ate for dinner would surprise you, 


rhyme. 


in the shape of a bad dream. 
25 cents. 


minutes, 


6 Tableaux ; 


THANKSGIVING TREASURE BOOK. A book of 
unusual merit for use in the first eight grades of 
school. 28 Recitations; 4 Opening Selections; 9 Dia- 
logues in Rhyme; 3 Pageants; 6 Plays containing 
Songs and Drills; 5 Novelties ; 6 Plays and Dialogues ; 
2 Special Programs; 11 Histerical Numbers; 6 
Dances and Drills; 6 Action Songs; 6 Songs; 7 Pan- 
tomimes ; 3 Closing Numbers; and many other worth- 
while features not usually found in such books. 40 
cents. 

CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
For all grades. Contents: Over 40 Recitations and 
Monologues ; a Pageant; over 20 Exercises, including 
Greetings, Good-byes, Turkey, Harvest, Feasting and 
Thankful Stunts; Songs; 20 Quotations; 4 Panto- 
10 lively Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills and Marches. 
: IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 


6 Marches and Drills; 12 Dialogues; 1 Play; 
PETER, For intermediate and upper grades. 6 boys, 
the champion pie eater in the Bass family until that 


haracters are good, 
Grandfather Cole is determined that 


a friend of his youth, 
Plenty of humor. 


maiden lady), 


Fun in every line and a good moral. 
lor upper grades and high schools, 
there shall be no observance of 
His grandchildren conspire against him without success, 
that the credit is due for his re- 
25 cents. 

A one-act play for any number of primary children. In 
It provided a surprise for him, 
A clever song concludes this humorous little play. 





Plays, Reci- 


kind of entertainment you will need. 











40 cents, 


Some of the exercises and dialogues are 
and some for boys and girls together. 
The book contains 54 Recitations ; 
Tableaux, Quotations; ete. 


The recitations 
22 Unusual 


5 girls. Time, 20 
honor is disputed 
25 cents. 


5 boys, 4 girls, 


It is 


too, 
Time, 15 


CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 











Books of Christmas Gayety, these! Each play, song, and enter- 


tainment feature convey 


s the glad spirit of Christmas. 


You will 


find a solution to all Givin presentation problems here. 










The Christmas 
Treasure Book 














THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. A veri- 
table treusure-chest of rare, new Christmas enter- 
tainment material for all the grades from the first to 
the eighth. Not an old number or idea in the book. 
A live, vibrating book radiating the Christmas spirit 
in over 200 Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, Pan- 
tomimes and Plays. You'll be glad you ordered this 


book. 40 cents, 
CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Ev- 
erything new and original. It contains 71 Kecita- 


tions; & Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; & 
Costume Specialties; 6 Drills ; 10 Dialogues and Plays ; 
13 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 8 Monologues ; 5 Open- 
ing and Closing numbers. 40 cents, 

JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECI- 
TATIONS. This book contains a big variety of ma- 
terial for all grades and types of children. There are 
37 recitations and ~ ane and 17 dialogues and 
little plays. 40 cents, 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For 
all grades. Contents: 50 Recitations ; 25 Quotations ; 
& Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues ; 
19 Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 
Pantomimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Wel- 
come and a Closing Address. 40 cents, 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Something 
novel and new for the little folks. Contents: 54 
Recitations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 
Clever Exercises ; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective Drills; 
12 Dialogues and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 
40 cents, 

CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. For Primary and 
Intermediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations 
by famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dia- 
logues ; 6 Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pan- 
tomimes; 3 Tableaux. 40 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, It con- 
tains an abundance of material for all grades. Con- 
tents: 42 Recitations; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 
Drills; 6 Exercises; 5 Songs; 6 pg ye 1 Pag- 
eant, an Operetta; Quotations ; et 40 cents, 
CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGU 'kS AND PLAYS. 
A collection of 2% of the best dialogues ever written 
for Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for In- 
ong grades and 10 for the Grammar grades, 


40 cent 

THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
There are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 
tions for all grades; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs 
with familiar airs; 13 Novelty Acts; 5 Drills; 6 
Monologues for upper grades; 11 Tableaux and Pan- 
tomimes; 9 Dialogues and Plays, etc. No better 
Christmas book published. 40 cents, 

RED AND THE CHRISTMAS WHOPPERS. Two- 
act comedy for upper grades. 6 boys, & girls. Red 
is promised a radio if he will tell nothing but the 
truth until Christmas. The truth gets him and his 
parents into more trouble than his ‘“‘whoppers.” 
Very funny. Plays 1 hour. 35 cents, 

TOO MUCH CHRISTMAS. A farce of the “day 
after.” 4 boys, 4 girls. This little farce will keep 
the audience in an uproar. 15 minutes. 25 cents. 


BOOK, 
Recita- 

















BEST CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. Words and music complete for twelve pantemines 


as well as explicit directions for each. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
Some are religious, some are about Santa Claus, some are humorous 
An ideal collection for your school 


all grades. 


unusually melodious. 


entertainment. 50 


40 cents, 


The music is catchy and easy. 
cents, 


Beautiful new songs for the Christmas entertainment in 


ail are 


Ask for Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Books, and Aids for Teachers. 8 Write for our Special Costumes Catalog. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 


FJRST AND JEFFERSON STS. 


oy Wate), meine 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Perry Pictures 


“Pr 


Age of Innocence 





25 Art Subjects, or 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Order NOW Pilgrim Pictures and pictures for 
Christmas Picture Study and for Christmas Gifts. 


ONE CENT SIZE 3 x 3% 
For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 5% x8 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Pilgrim Pictures, etc., or 


25 for Children. Size 5%x8 


Perry Pictures inspire thought. 





A 





Bird Pictures in 

Colors. 
THREE CENTS EACH 
more. Size 7x9. 


Send 75 cents for 





Pictures with a very brief 
description of each. 





choice $1.00 box of 18 Christmas Greet- 





Feeding Her Birds 





Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 








ing Cards, each with an interlined 
— envelope, for 90 cents if you order in 
November and mention this journal. They 
are even more beautiful than last year’s. 
Natural No two cards alike. 
for 20 or 
' Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64- : 
25 Bird Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature isbestontlons. 
‘the Pe roy Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 











Size 22x28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for the two pic- 
tures shown here. 




















Churchtll-Grindell 


ROTE SONGS for GENERAL USE and SPECIAL DAYS. 


EACH BOOK is complete in itself and contains songs for 


PRIMARY and INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYLET 


“THE BROWN’S CHRISTMAS” 


Included with set. 


This will solve your Christmas Program. 


There are 7 books in this series, (No. 1 to 7) each book complete in itself—the number representing 


a different collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


Book No.1. 
Books No. 2, 3, 4, mm 6, and 7. 
Complete Set— 7 Books . 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., 


PRICES 


3Se per copy. 
45e per copy. 


Recreation Songs for Upper Grades.. 
Senge for Cuneey and Religious Day Schools 


Catalog upon request. 


..50c per copy. 


necesesesonsensencoooeses secesoccocsesseceosocees 45c per copy. 

SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1931 
To introduce our latest book “SONGS for SUNDAY, RELIGIOUS DAY SCHOOLS 
and GENERAL USE,” (45c per copy,) we will include a FREE COPY of this book 
WITH EACH SET OF 7 ROTE SONG BOOKS at $3.00 per set. 





Platteville, Wisconsin. 
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Sil, Plate 12 $1.25 ” Pio Ss] 
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Roli.Gold .45 4.26 Fert sit tine a StS | Fach 
Rol. Gold $1.90 Each Steril. Sil. ~% 
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10Kt. Go! 
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New ‘ORK, N. " 








HOLIDAY SPECIAL $2.98 


Super Quality Statuettes 


Have your choice photos made into lifelike statuettes 
by skilled artists. Actual photo is mounted on 3-ply 
warp proof walnut veneer, and cut on beveled edge 
First time offered at this low price. 
FOR GIFTS. 


EXCELLENT 
PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE. 
Also send for prices and samples of latest photo 


greetings, calendars, mirrors, etc. 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 1110 N. Hartford Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
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SCHOOLS. CLUB RINGS & PINS 


From $1.00 up. Send for our 24 
= Page Catalog showing hundreds of 
mM, Rings & Pins at Factory prices; Rings 
made to order, designs free. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY. 
114 Bruce Ave., North Attieboro,Mass, 


















Ether pin. siver plate: 
Steriing s:lwer or gold plate 





3469 





SASTIAN BROS CO 


ter 2 colors enamel. any 3 or 4 letters dates 
Lower Peveet on Oozen Lots 
BASTIAN BLOG 





yes< . a LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
“SS FREE CATALOG taec Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 


*3Sfea each, 
34099 
2 words. Special research $5.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 








any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. 
Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 


Cedar Falis, lowa 


Outlines $1.00 











colors. Sterling Si 
each, doz. $5.00. 





Class Pins, Rings and Pennants 
Write for our 1931 Catalog 
Pin shown with any letters, numerals, or 


00. BD pennants, caps, ete. 


UNIGN EMBLEM CO., Dept. 50, Palmyra, Pa, 


iver or Gold Plate 50c Proven successes. 





6064 Harper Avenue, 


JUVENILE PLAYS 
For Junior High Schools, Grades and Rural Schools 


Send for free catalog. 
P. R. MADDOX, Publisher 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Ideas for Book Week 


Possibilities for Book Week observ- 
ance (November 16-22) are indicated 
in the following notes on plans success- 
fully carried out in various places in 
past years: 


In Louisville, Ky., the schools and) 


libraries co-operated to present a pag- 


eant, lasting two and a half hours, in| 


which one thousand school children par- 
ticipated. The Pageant of America, as 
it was called, included books of many 
types grouped under the two main parts 
of the pageant—The New World, 
America, and The Brotherhood of Na- 
tions, foreign lands. In the procession 
were children dressed as book characters, 


_ scenes from books, representations of 


book titles. Pantomime, songs, music, 
and dancing added to the interest. Pro- 
grams indicated the order of events and 
the large variety of books covered by 
the pageant. The whole spectacle was 
colorful and impressive and the theme 
and its development gave an opportu- 
nity for children of all ages to par- 
ticipate. 

One school in Long Beach, Calif., 
arranged a Book Fair, a large and color- 
ful exhibit of books displayed in various 
groupings by age or by subject. The 
books were loaned by bookstores and in- 
dividuals, and booklists prepared by the 
library were distributed. Both children 
and parents visited the Fair frequently 
all week and, with the assistance of li- 
brarians and teachers in charge, made 
out lists of books for their personal li- 
braries and for Christmas gifts. There 
can be either a simple classified book 
display or a more elaborate project, 
other organizations co-operating with 
the schools to work out special displays. 
A Round-the-World Book Fair has been 
suggested, with booths of books about 


our country and foreign lands. The| 


November 1930 


| books. Dolls, maps, posters, and other 
accessories add color and interest to the 
display. Children or teachers in cos- 
|tume may preside over the booths. A 
similar plan is usually arranged in the 
| classes during the week, the book pro- 
| gram for each day covering a separate 
country. Modern literature for children 
offers a large selection of fine new books 
in this field which give children a 
knowledge of the arts and customs of 
other lands, thereby fostering inter- 
national friendship. 

| There are other suggestions for Book 
| Week programs among the following 
‘plans carried out successfully by teach- 
ers and librarians: 

Pupils each bring their favorite book 
from home and describe it to the class. 
All make up lists of books they would 
like to receive for Christmas. 

Each child earns ten cents or more 
for school or classroom library fund. 

Children arrange a table of books as 
they might be in a bookstore display. 
Several pupils act as clerks, selling books 
as persuasively as possible to rest of 
class. Others criticize their sales argu- 
ments and methods. 
| Game, “How Many Authors Do You 
Know?” ‘Twenty-five or fifty titles of 
books are listed with the first name of 
their respective authors (as David Cop- 
perfield, Charles .......)+. Pupils 
supply missing names. 

Eighth grade classes send speakers to 
lower grades to give Book Week talks. 











| After a class visit to the library or 


bookstore exhibit during Book Week, 
pupils list as many books as they re- 
member seeing, with brief impressions 
of each. 

A huge book may be constructed, 
with one side arranged as a stage en- 
trance, from which book characters in 
costume emerge to form tableaux or 
enact scenes from books. 

A student or the school librarian may 
give a series of brief reviews of books, 
at the school assembly. As each title is 
announced, a student appears on the 
stage costumed to portray the chief 
character of the novel or biography, or 
to emphasize the type of book. 

Posters and other helpful Book Week 
material may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

During the year 1930-31, as in the 
past, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, will offer numerous lectures, 
gallery talks, study-hours, and story- 
hours in an effort to develop the muse- 
um’s educational usefulness. Both chil- 
dren and adults are provided for in ar- 
rangements for groups and _ classes. 
Many of the talks and story-hours are 
free. Teachers who are within reach 
of the museum will wish to obtain de- 
tailed information from its secretary, 
H. W. Kent. 

meneame 
| Greatness lies not in being strong 
but in the right use of strength.— 
Beecher. 











books selected for the exhibit would in-| Teachers Wanted —- -- we 


clude stories of children in other coun- | 
tries, fairy tales, translations, and travel | go, S2tetnthe, rioriat 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
Nae Maven, 


w cree c. 





14 Karat Gold Fountain Pen—Lever Self-Filling 
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A PERFECT WRITING PEN FROM FACTORY TO YOU FOR THE WHOLESALE PRICE-—$1.75 


Equal awe pen sold in stores for twice that amount. Use this pen 10 days at ourrisk. Money back if not “NY. 
Choice of Ladies or Gents style with 
either fine, medium or coarse point. Seneca en ” Sta. E, Oneonta, N. ? 
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League Prizes Awarded 


In the two competitions conducted by 
the Educational Committee of the 
League of Nations Association—the first 
being an examination on the League for 
high school students, the other a thesis 
contest for students at teachers colleges 
and normal schools—the prize winners 
were, in the high school group: Esther 
Lawrence, Bennett High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., who won a trip to Europe; 
Mary ‘Vance Trent, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. ($100), and 
Herman Murov, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. ($50). In the 
teachers college group, Edward Heyman, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, won a trip to Europe with his 
paper, “The Growth of International 
Co-operation through the League of Na- 
tions.” The second prize of $100 was 
awarded to Charles Li, a Chinese student 
in the department of education at Stan- 
ford University, California, for a thesis 
on “Disarmament; Obstacles and Ac- 
complishments.” ‘The third prize of $50 
was awarded to Flora D. Hankins, 
Maryland State Normal School, Salis- 
bury. Her thesis was on the subject, 
“How Patriotism and Internationalism 
May Be Reconciled in the School.” 

Because of the general interest in 
these contests, as evidenced by large reg- 
istration, the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation will plan to hold similar contests 
next year. Information about them may 
be secured from the Educational Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Associ- 
ation, 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. 





It is hard to fail but it is worse never 
to have tried to succeed.—Roosevelt. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


English Teachers to Meet 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English at their meeting in Cleveland 
at Thanksgiving time will consider “a 
curriculum vertically integrated to de- 
velop the tastes and powers useful in 
after life.” The address of the presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth Mary Weeks of Kansas 
City, will be on “Educating the Whole 
Child.” There will be a number of sec- 
tion meetings. The elementary section 
on November 29 offers nine speakers. 

A significant international aspect of 
teaching will be furnished by a con- 
ference on European methods of teach- 
ing composition and literature under 
| the chairmanship of Dr. J. H. Han- 
| ford of Western Reserve University. 
About 100 persons are scheduled to 
jaddress the sessions. There will be 
three exhibits—creative writing, model 
classroom, books. 

Reservations for rooms should be 
sent directly to the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland. Miss Clara C. Ewalt, School 
‘of Education, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, will answer inquiries. 





a 


From the Board of Education, Pel- 
ham, N. Y., comes a booklet entitled 
“Which Book Shall I Choose?” Wini- 
‘fred Cates, Marion Mauzey, and Mar- 
jorie Pegnim, literature teachers in the 
Pelham schools, have compiled this 
book list which has been published not 
as a commercial venture but as a help, 
to children, teachers, and especially to 
parents, in the choice of books whose 
literary quality and ability to please 
‘can be depended upon. Copies may 
be had at 50 cents each from the Board 
lof Education, Pelham, N. Y. 
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THE CARTER’S INK CO., 
239 First St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Mucilage. 


and Address Here... 








Problem Solved! 


A daily annoyance elimin- 
ated—no more fussing around 
with messy mucilage brushes, 
covers, and jars. 


Carter’s Stikist Mucilage 
can’ 
be misplaced—it’s attractive 
enough to keep right out on 


It’s convenient to use. The 
fluid is spread with the rubber 


as you would a brush. 


You'll want to give it a trial 
—so we’ve attached a coupon. 
Send for it! 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 


Gentlemen: I'd like to try a full sized two ounce bottle of Stikist 
I’ve enclosed 4c in stamps to help pay for the mailing. 


a te edpchaieannekdiciy 


t be spilled and won’t 


desk top. 


Use the bottle exactly 
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PUBLICATIONS for 
PRIMARY GRADES 


“As a help for basal vo- 
cabulary, it is priceless.” 








“My pupils clap their 
hands for joy when I pass 
out the books.” 


“Tt teaches so much and 
so well while providing 
seatwork.” 





“It solves disciplinary 


problems.” 


“It tends to enlarge the 
child’s vocabulary rapidly.” 

















PRIMER SEATWORK is an attractive and inexpensive book designed 
to fix the basic vocabulary. Each page contains about twenty minutes’ 
work. (Sixty-four pages, 84%” x 11".) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 
HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS No. 1 is a seatwork book emphasizing com- 
prehension in reading. The child is trained to follow directions, to 
reject irrelevant matter, to answer specific questions, to draw correct 
conclusions, to classify data, to recognize the main points of a story, 
to think before answering, and to think before doing. The vocabulary 
is based on Gates and Thorndike. (Sixty-four pages, 6" x 9".) Post- 
paid price, 15 cents. 


HAPPY HOUR PROJECTS No. 2 is graded about six months in ad- 
vance of No. 1. (Sixty-four pages, 6” x 9”.) Postpaid price, 15 cents. 


WORK AND FUN WITH WORDS AND PICTURES is a book de- 
signed to teach the first and second grade vocabulary and the order of 
the alphabet through pleasurable activity. The work is based on the 
theory that self-activity is fundamental to learning. There are 468 
words in the vocabulary. Several of the pictures are in colors, (Ninety- 
six pages, 84%” x 11".) Postpaid price, 40 cents. 

FIRST GRADE NUMBER BOOK is a practice book designed to supple- 
ment and strengthen the informal number work in the first grade, By 
means of very simple exercises this book secures the attitudes and 
habits desired, and helps to break down the fear with which children 
sometimes approach the subject of arithmetic. Interesting illustra- 
tions are found on almost every page. Directions for use and sug- 
gested number games make up a valuable prefatory note. (Sixty- 
four pages, 8%” x 11”.) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 

WORK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND is a seatwork book that pro- 
vides simple and attractive exercises to teach the number facts and 
processes usually given in the second grade. The book contains a 
carefully organized series of exercises to teach the one hundred addi- 
tion and one hundred subtraction combinations. Illustrative problems 
are abundant. Pictures that interpret the problems add interest. 
(Seventy-two pages, 8%” x 11”.) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 

FAR AND NEAR is a workbook in home geography designed for the 
third grade. It contains richly varied exercises dealing with such top- 
ics aS seasons, weather, compass directions, occupations, sources of 
food, sources of clothing, animal life, farm animals, farm products, 
building materials, contents of the pantry and of the medicine cabinet, 
transportation, communication, and invention. The lessons as pre- 
sented are easily within the grasp of third grade children. (Seventy- 
two pages, 8%” x 11".) Postpaid price, 25 cents. 


WORK BOOKS FOR A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM 


SEAT WORK ENGLISH—LANGUAGE HELPS 
PRIMER SEATWORK Lt beginning classes. szoone GRADE LANQuaas oc TLRS 
pages, y 260. pages. 


Price a c WRITTEN ENG 
vine? GRADE “eEAT WORK FOR SILENT Price a copy 260 popes. 
READING. Prepared for First Size 


Tune A ie § LAnevae HELPS 
A 11, 48 pages. Price @ copy 206 post- a: Se fas 
a uae Mad /-3 a 











oncone GRADE SEAT WORK FOR S&I- 
Le EADING. In two parts. Part L 
a ; Part II, Second A, Size 7 by 
10, 48 pages. Price a copy 20c postpaid. 

THIRD GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Size 9 had 10, 64 pages. Price 
a copy 26c postpa 

rountn angers se EAT ‘aed + si. 
LEN Q@. Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. 
bl a copy 26c¢ postpaid. 

PRIMARY WORD BOOK. Emphasizes vo- 
cabulary building, and spelling. Size 7 by 
10, 64 pages. Price a copy 26c¢ postpaid. 


ARITHMETIC 


CTANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Introductory Book for Second Grade, 
Te Ly Price a copy 26c¢ postpaid. 
STANDARD ABITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
TESTS. Books I to VI for Grades Three 
Ses tice Ds pages ha, 


pRAgTIORn. PROBLEMS IN ARITHME- 

This series presents the subject 

) problems of human interest. ne 

book for each gree fe nom ae to eighth. 
Price of each, 10c postpaid 


Price of each, 





FOURTH GRADE paneunes. eee 
FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH pages. 
Trice a copy 265¢ postpaid, 

vrern mie canqpaes a fon 

TTEN ENGLISH 
y ao 26 eo 
ENGLISH—THE SHARP SERIES. 
LANGUAGE PRACTICE FOR THE THIRD 
E. 64 pages, Price a copy 150 
ae 

LANGUAGE paActiog FOR THE 
FOURTH GRADE. pages. Price a 
copy 150 postpaid. 

SHARP'S LANQUAGE DRILLS AND 
TESTS. For Fifth Grade. 64 pages; size 
6 by 9. Price a copy 16¢ postpaid. 

onanes LANGUAGE DRILLS AND 
STs. For Sixth Grade. 64 pages; 
= 6 by 9. Price a copy 150 pesteall. 

SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISES. For -~ 
enth Grade. 96 pages; size 7 by > 
Price a copy 30c postpaid. 

SHARP'S ENGLISH Sxqneees. For 
Eighth Grade. 06 pa ges; 7 by 10. Price 
a copy 30c¢ postpai 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


ST. Louis, MO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ exes and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of 
more than 1,000 pictures. 

Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 
THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson's 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ing picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth, 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
low. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in, x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


| Cement 20 pictures for 50c }Lumbering 12 os “ 266 
| Coal 12 “ 286 | Marble 8 = “ 20 
| Coftee 15 “ 40c | Paper 20 " “ 650 
| Copper 24 “ 60c | Rubber 12 “ “ 28 
} Cotton 16 S “ 35¢ | Sitk 14 - “ Me 
| Flour 15 “ “ 60c | Steel, avail- 
| Granite 8 “ “ 20c able soon. 
| Linen, with | Sugar - * “ 40c 
history 20 = - Ge | Wool 15 “ 40¢ 
FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson’s 


interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.” 


Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 


] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, 


200 S. Harrison 


$1.00 enclosed. 


| Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $ 
enclosed. 


| ] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
l than 1,000 pictures. 


Name 


Address 
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PRINTS. 
We will 


UNIVERSITY 
and mail to us. 





Good Pictures for school use at low cost may be 


The 
Gniversity Prints 


BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS 


obtained 

he University Prints. Write for catalogue of 
Just place your name and address on a post card 

know you want the catalogue and suggestions. 











Put Up These 


they can be seen at all times 


H ecards as possible. Te 
t writing as a result of using these cards. 


the low price of $1.25 


postpaid to one address for $1.00 per set. 


check, money order or stamps. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 


Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 


This coupon may be used in ordering 
wall steipe—$1.26 for one set—Three or 
more sets sen® postpaid to one address 


for $1.00 per set, 


They Greatly Improve Penmanship 


If you want to see practically every student in your room make real 
strides in improving his penmanship, put up the 10 Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Stri 
These strips act as a constant reminder of correct 
forms for each letter and challenyve pupils to try writing as near like letters on the 
achers everywhere report rapid improvement in student 


Large Letters Easily Seen From 
' Any Part of the Room. Strips 
t Come Ready to Place on Wall 


All 10 etrips showing entire alphabet in capita) 
and small letters, also figures from 0 to 9, will be 
sent prepaid to any teacher or school official at 
Three or more sets sent 













Ten Wall Strips 


ps on the wall or blackboard, where 


Send 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dopt. N, Columbus, Ohio, 


Name 
Street 


Town 





ee 


Soap Sculpture Scholarship 


Soap sculpture has taken on new im- 
portance in art education this year with 
the establishment of an annual art 
school scholarship for the most promis- 
ing young novice. Each year hereafter 
there is to be uncovered and trained 
the most promising school worker in 
this new plastic art. 

Edward Anthony, a seventeen-year- 
old student of Wyandotte, Mich., was 
selected by the jury for this first schol- 
arship award. The scholarship is given 
by the Procter and Gamble Company 


|and is awarded by the National Soap 


Sculpture Committee in connection 
with the annual exhibitions of small 
sculptures in white soap, of which this 
year’s was the sixth, 

The popularity of carving in soap 
among school children is shown by the 
five thousand entries exhibited at the 
American-Anderson Galleries in New 
York. More than 1500 were done by 
children under fifteen, and some 800 
others by students under twenty-one. 
Entries came from all parts of the 
United States, not only from individ- 
ual children, but from school groups 
under supervision of a teacher. 

Soap sculpture is finding varied and 
interesting the schools. The 
lower grades find in it a source of di- 
version, while advanced grades often 
use it for practical projects. A civics 
for instance, in a New York 
school constructed a miniature model 
village in soap, and a class in ancient 
history carved reproductions of the 
famous classic buildings of Greece. 
Art classes find in it an easy and pleas- 
ant medium to practice sculpture, an 
art usually inaccessible to children be- 
cause of the difficulties of expense and 
technique in the conventional mediums 
like marble and bronze. 

In the sixth competition, the prizes 
in the Senior Group (ages 15 to 21) 
were awarded as follows: First prize 
($200), “Study of a Torso,” Marie 
Beder, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Second prize 
($100), “I Like to be Washed Only 
with Ivory,” Ruth M. Schueler, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y.; Third prize ($75), “Futur- 
istic Cat,” Sam D. Crenzo, Ossining, 
N. Y.; Fourth prize ($50), “Running 
Deer,” Grace Wilson, El Paso, Texas. 
There were also twenty-five honorable 
mentions of $10 each. 

In the Junior Group (under 15 years 
of age), the prizes were awarded as 
follows: First prize ($50), “Rosena,” 
Lucia Emily Doud, Malone, N. Y.; 
Second prize ($35), “Pointer,” Michael 
Andrew Olsav, Freeland, Pa.; Third 
prize ($25), “Scranton Breaker,” Rod- 
ney Jopling, Scranton, Pa.; Fourth 
prize ($15), “The Man of Mars,” 
Genevieve Gonzalez, Venice, Calif. 
There were also fifty honorable men- 
tions of $5 each. 

Headquarters of the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee is at 80 East 11th 
Street, New York. 


———_>—___—_ 


uses in 


class, 


“Happiness is the feeling we experi- 
ence when we are too busy to be mis- 
erable.” 








SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS fy 


PLAYS, NOVELTIES, MINSTRELS 


BOOKS PIANOLOGUES 
STUNTS OPERETTAS 
MINSTRELS READINGS 
CHILDREN’S ORATIONS 
SPECIALTIES PLAYS 








Send for FREE CATALOGUES 
'VAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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\SMusic Lessons 


At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


B Mai Wonderful home rm music lessons under 
y @ll great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and 

you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music ile giving lessuns 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METH 

The ideal ofa qunwine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the liic’s 
teaching expericnce of Master Musicians, reinforeed by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension or by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has plac home muzie etudy 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo. or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. nd now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
537 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
[a 








EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


507 Ellis Hall Chicago 














pets lake This 


BREE Art Test 


F YOU 
like to 
draw, 
test your nat- 
/ Ural sense of de- 
sign,proportion,col- 
or, perspective, ete., 
with our simple, scien- 
tifie Art Ability Ques- 
/ tionnaire. Learn if your 
talent is worth developing. 
You will be frankly told what 
your score is, 
Many Federal School students and 
graduates ~—girls as well as men— are 
making $2000, $4000, $5000, and $6000 
yearly, In commercial art work you can 
earn as much as aman of equal ability. 
Learn at home in spare time. The Federal 
Course contains lessons by leading artists, gives you 
personal criticiams, and leads rapidly to practical work. 
By all means get this free test—send now for your 
Questionnaire. State age and occupation. 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 
2014 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Exami- 
nations often, 44,817 appointed last year. Send for 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS vit HOME 
aa 





/ 




















You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
LESSON. It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. 
You pay as you learn. Costs you only a few cepts a day. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [25th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100- 
page booklet, “The Profession of Home- ‘Mak ing,’’ FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St., Chicago 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, Hich 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, IN. 


ROWN’S Home Study School ¢°""*,'" 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept..N.I. Peoria, Ill. 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS” Thi s 
y 
7 | &® Say This 
. ® MERRY 4 
z land Individual W : 
' | & Personal and Individua ay  \ CHRISTMAS, : 
* * S/MMY % 
rs) ) r . . . 
A GIFT that is entirely dif- 8 
N ferent, useful, economical, 
® and above all % 
r) 
8 INDIVIDUAL! & 
5, e 
§§ A BOX OF THREE 4 
¢ e 
ba ) 
N A = 
( ) . \ | : 7 — & 
_ ¥ Here is the solution to your Christmas gift problem for pupils and friends—— SUPERFINE NAME PENCILS are a high-quality 5e pencil, hexagon 
a solution that combines economy, usefulness and genuine individuality! shaped, soft and firm lead, compressed and fully waxed. Polished brass tip oh 
y SUPERFINE NAME PENCILS in sets of three, six or twelve... each With Red Para rubber eraser. Keeps a point and won't break easily. The 
B, pencil bearing the name of the student to whom the lovely box will be pre- colors are: Red, Blue, Light Green, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. Color & 
sented! This is, indeed, a personal gift . . . one apart from the ordinary 5°rtment in each box OS 
ou m Christmas gift from teacher to pupil. Last year thousands of teachers through- B % 
to out the country took advantage of this chance to give a gift that is useful. This . 
-_ year they will reorder, for they have seen that a better gift than SUPERFINE One Name toa Ox NS 
de- NAME PENCILS cannot be found. On Orders for 10 
» r) Box of .= _ Boxes or More a 
en : Holly Pencil Box Included On Orders for less than 10 Boxes_______ _______-25e a box 
ng. m= Each set of pencils is packed in a beautiful holly box, lithographed in natural Th D L G ° B 
a colors, and made of very heavy material. These boxes are sturdy enough to be le CLUxe rift OX 
— M) oe — —~ and oe much " " peor gana ti we? gift. — you HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS...-...._......_..__....386e 
5000 imagine each pupil’s joy at receiving a beautiful box of pencils . . . each one s 
_ s bearing his name stamped in gold color? You could not please your children 10 Boxes or more, per box,-__------_----.-------------- 25¢ 
era 5, more with a gift that cost many times as much. The Special Gift tien 
> SUPERFINE NAME PENCILS are useful, economical and entirely 
jour personal, SOR SY TE Gr Fe i eentetienecnnccsonnenit 50c 
S) . . 10 Boxes or more, per box____-- sii nasaaciaaeaiaatiiasidaa imme 45c 
“ S Combine Orders With Other Teachers 
: , If other teachers do not know about Christmas Name Pencils show them Order Early 
iS this page. Combine your orders and send them all at once. We promise Place your order for SUPERFINE NAME PENCILS today, and forget 
5 especially prompt delivery on orders of this kind. We guarantee, however, all worries about the gift you will give pupils and friends. Write the names 
ks, to deliver any order, large or small, plainly on one side of the paper with your name and address. Enclose check, 
rs. ® pry on the date you specify. money order or currency. We pay postage, and guarantee correct spelling. 
ay. OTHE 
mi- G3) } 4ND TH y MAVE -? 






: + ~t vi aa The Dayton Pencil Company, Dept. N. I.-11, Dayton, Ohio 


-_ REFERENCES: Union Trust Co., Market Branch, 


Dayton; Dun’s, Dayton; Bradstreet, Dayton, Uni- 
LE ‘ 
olin, \ 
yers. } 


ad 
>) 


versity of Dayton, Dayton; and tens of thousands 
of pleased customers. 
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Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material. 





The full-color miniatures are put up in 
packages of one dozen of a subject. A 
leaflet containing study material is sup- 
plied with each subject ordered. 





co 


The use of the Owen aah | 
Color Prints is not confined 
exclusively to picture study. 
The large prints are splendid- 
ly adapted for schoolroom 
decoration. Beautiful cards 
for Christmas, Easter, and 
other occasions can be made 
with the miniature prints. 
Calendars with large or min- 
iature full-color prints are al- 
ways acceptable. Other ways 
of employing the prints in 
drawing and handicraft peri- 








ae will suggest themselves. 
— 





N FULL-COLOR PRINTS 





ec Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers full-color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 


known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. 


The subjects were chosen from the 


standpoint of children’s interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. Complete study 
material is furnished with the pictures in either size as explained below. 


Large Full-Color Pictures [**.:*:] 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

The list includes many of the most famous paintings 
in both American and European galleries. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 


The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 
30 cents each 
PREPAID 


_ 25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects— 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects 


Full-Color Miniatures [',:" | 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for note books. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. With each subject a 
leaflet is supplied containing the story of the picture, 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sugges- 
tions to the teacher, etc. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages)* __20 cents per dozen 


PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * 


© 2 When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
[Instructions for Ordering wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully Millais ne 
3 Deer in the Forest, Twili _ 21 The Sackville Children Seep 
Bonheur er 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
4 Dignity and Impudence— Land- 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 
6 By the River—Lerolle aware—Leutze 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 
8 U Frigate Constitution— Raphael 
“Old _Ironsides’’—Johnson 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
9 ses L seeee Roasting Corn— 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
‘ous 28 Road Through the Trees— 
10 The ‘Lookout—“‘All’s Well”’— Corot 
Homer 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 
12 The Return of the Mayflower Botticelli 
—Boughton 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
18 Sir Galahad—Watts 32 George Washington—Stuart 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 33 The Sheney Counter—Murillo 
15 Spring—Mauve 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 
18 Madonna of the Chair— Turner 
Raphael 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
19 The Cook—Chardin 88 Return to the Farm—Troyon 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


39 Autumn—Mauve 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 
40 The Gleaners—Millet Raphael quez 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 
42 Holy Night—Correggio 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 64 Spring—Corot 
44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 65 Lavinia—Titian 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 66 The Spinner—Maes 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 67 A L~, Reading a Letter—Ver- 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- eer 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 68 Mill Pond—Inness 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- Filippo Lippi 
brandt 72 The Whistling Bop Duveneck 
52 The Angelus—Millet 73 Erasmus—Holbeir 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 74 The Belated Kid — W. M. 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot Hunt 
55 The Jester—Hals 75 Flower Girl in MHolland— 
56 Avenue at Middelhprnis— Hitchcock 
Hobbema Dyck 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupr 
57 Children of Charles I—Van 77 The A Water Mill Hob- 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable bem 
+3 Columbus—Del Piombo 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
0 Icebound—Metcalf 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
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All forms of Projection Apparatus 


room for Visual 
Send for latest lists. 


CHAS. BESELER COMPANY, 
131 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


i, Oe. 8 Dm 4 
ie) ram 6) 00° a| Ol 5 Olea © 


to purchase playground equipment—athletic sup- 
plies, interior decorations and for many other uses, is 
easily earned by our method. Up to 50% is allowed 
for collections your pupils will make, taking sub- 
seriptions for the several high class publications we 
have which are suitable for city or country readers. 
The magazines we have listed with money saving 
club offers, plus the high rate of commission we 
allow your school and valuable rewards for your pu- 
pils, make our method the easiest, most pleasant and 
profitable of its kind, No bother or clutter of un- 
sold goods to be returned. Do you want for your 
school treasury, MONEY? Then WRITE TODAY, 
telling us the number of interested pupils you have. 
PUBLISHERS EXTENSION SERVICE, Warsaw, New York. 


Start a SONG-O-PHONE School Band 


No Effort—No Trouble 
Children Can “PLAY AT ONCE” 


SONG-O-PHONES develop healthy lungs and 
an ear for musical harmony. Will help Mon- 
otones to sing. 

Without study children can ‘produce fine 
orchestral effects, on these easy-played in- 
struments—Practical for Kindergarten chil- 

dren or High School Boys and Girls. 
Hundreds of successful pupil bands, play- 
ing SONG-O-PHONES entirely, endorsed 
by Music Supervisors and Boards of Education 
attest to the popularity of these quickly played 


instruments, 
Send for catalogue and make your polecsion.. 20 fearon 
eac 


SONG-O-PHONES to choose from. 70c 


for the class 
Instruction. 






























THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YaPrice 


548 Wythe Avenue, Dept. N, 








waine ever offered. Send at ence! ih 


international Typewriter Exch., Bent 0 "Chieans 


TEACHERS—Do You Know 


how to measure mental abilities and the I. Q.; the 
values of rewards and punishments; ways of building 
character, of forming good habits, and of establishing 
proper attitudes towards life; and the latest sugyges- 
tions given by New York City’s Board of Education 
for teaching all elementary school subjects ? These are 
but a few points in the compicte college course in 
education entitled sd Course in Edueation,’’ by 
Amelia Bachman. A achers pronounce it a bargain at 
$2.95 per copy. MIL ROSE PUB. CO., 57 Rose 
St., New York City. 


Basketry Materials 


FOR SCHOOL USE—POSTAGE PREPAID 
Colored Reed, 1l5c rolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors. White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. Discount on large 
orders, Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Bas- 
ket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored Wooden 
Beads for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and 
price list only lhc. MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th St., Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ¥i!' pay for DE- 
VELOPING and 
PRINTING one six exposure Kodak film. One print 
beautifully colored, free, Only one roll finished st 
this special trial price. Cash with order or C.O. D 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. B, GlensFalls,N.Y. 


























a loping 1roll film and making 6 
= hye a Two 6x7 Entsruomente Fe or 


oe. e-Le e cere from ist “Roanoke 40c. ~ 
ve. joanoke, va. 








B k M t | Cr da, a Menten anes 
aircene ane ebbing 
as etry a eria s ~~ Ash 8 Hints. Rush, ~~ 
Kong Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, »oks anc "4g 
for Basket ing. Send or xa, aa 
Willowcraft Shops, es _ Basketry Dept; 2231 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mas 


Short Elementary Plays, 
pamphlet form. Set of nine, $1.50 yy Children’s 
Poetry, cloth bound, $1.00. Florence E. Eakman, 194 
Mariposa Ave., Sierra Madre, Calif. 








. . ] t >| ; 
Application Photos! $!",,"sproductions 
$1.50. About 2)¢x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 
inals preferred- Originals returned. Folders 5c¢ each. 


KLINKNER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa. 
KODAK FILMS—33i4} Next KODAK FILA 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 

MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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EDUCATIONAL NOoTEs 


Superintendent C. V. Courter of 
Flint, Mich., has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Dayton, Ohio, Schools. 

J. H. Beveridge, who has been super- 
intendent of schools in Omaha, Nebr., 
for thirteen years, has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 


Claude L. Kulp, acting head of the 
schools of Ithaca, N. Y., since the death 
of Dr. Frank D. Boynton and for the 
past three years assistant superintend- 
ent, has been appointed superintendent. 


An analysis made by the United States 
Office of Education shows that out of 
every thousand children who enter the 
American public schools, 855 reach the 
seventh grade, 260 graduate from high 
school, and 50 receive college degrees. 


Many of the life members of the Na- 
tional Education Association are well 
along in years, but the organization 
boasts one extremely youthful life 
member. This is Randall Condon 
Foster, grandson of Dr. Randall Con- 
don, formerly superintendent of schools 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dr. Condon gave 
the membership as a present to his 
grandson on the boy’s first birthday. 


An outline on junior high school re- 
organization prepared by Dr. F. T. 
Spaulding of Harvard endeavors to show 
the extent of reorganization; the pre- 
vailing characteristics of junior high 
school education as offered in existing 
schools; circumstances favoring or op- 
posing the development of the junior 
high school; outstanding movements in 
junior high schools; feasibility of junior 
high school reorganization in rural and 
small urban districts, 


Indicative of the imposing propor- 
tions of the public health movement is 
the fact that some 200 speakers were 
scheduled to address the 59th annual 
convention of the American Public 
Health Association, October 27-30, at 
Fort Worth, Texas. There were to be 
forty-four sessions on as many aspects 
of community hygiene. During the 
convention other related organizations 
were due to meet, among them the 
American Association of School Physi- 
cians. 

The Federal Office of Education, 
through its Division of Special Prob- 
lems, will conduct studies of the edu- 
cational and social needs of mentally 
deficient or backward children, of chil- 
dren with specific educational and 
mental handicaps, and of psychopathic 
or nervously unstable children. The 
work will be directed by Elise H. Mar- 
tens, specialist in the education of ex- 
ceptional children. Miss Martens will 
establish co-operative relationships with 
school systems where programs of child 
adjustment are being worked out. 


Since 1923 Dr. Josiah H. Penniman 
has been both provost and president of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Here- 
after the two offices will be separate. 
Dr. Penniman will continue as provost, 
caring for the academic interests of the 
institution. The presidency has been 
accepted by Thomas S. Gates of Phila- 
delphia, a lawyer and financier, who 
has severed his connection with several 
great banking houses in order to iden- 
tify himself with the university as head 
of its administration. Mr. Gates has 
stipulated that he shall serve without 
pay. 
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Economical 
Personal 
Pleasing 


AL NAME 


PENCILS 
15c Box 


A Delightful Gift 
for Your Pupils— 


“Adpenco” Individual Name Pencils make 
exceptional Christmas Gifts and are neted 
for their lasting impressions. If you want 
to please your pupils this year we would 
suggest that you give them an “Adpenco” 
Pencil Set. 

Our superior quality pencils are enameled 
in bright colors each containing a very fine 












FREE 


6-Inch 
Ruler 


grade of No, 2 smooth writing lead which 
will not scratch the paper nor break easily. 
The red rubber erasers are set in long gilt 
polished tips. Their superior quality will 


equal pencils of 5 cent value. 


The names are engraved in large golden letters 
as illustrated. “Adpenco” Sets are packed in 
Christmas boxes of three, six and twelve pencils, 
each box being of Holly design lithographed in 
natural colors. The six inch ruler is included 
in each box. 
Send us your order printing out plainly on one side of paper the names desired 
engraved, We guarantee spelling in accordance with your instructions, Send your 
order today——it will have our prompt and careful attention, 


PRICES — PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


SET NO. 3 SET NO. 6 SET NO. 12 
1 to 9 Boxes...........17¢ per box | 1 to 9 Boxes...........35e per box | 1 to 9 Boxes...........fe per box 
10 or more Boxes....15¢ per box | 10 or more Boxes....25¢ per box | 10 or more Boxes.,...45¢ per box 


ADPENCO GENUINE LEATHER 
COMPANION CASES 


Unusual gifts of extra fine value engraved in golden letters exactly as illustrated 
below. These cases are made of genuine leather and are known for their high 
quality. You cannot find anywhere on the market today a more pleasing gift at 
the exceptionally low prices quoted, 
They make excellent gifts for both young and old and should help you solve your 
problem of “What to give” this Christmas. 

will send free 


FRE With each case we 
high grade pencil 


ruler and a 
Send your order now, printing the names desired plainly. 
prompt and careful attention. 


| me MARJORIE Gi 


a six inch 
sharpener, 


It will receive our 


| a MAR JORIE 


MUN G16) 40 C1@) 0000 








“ADPENCO” JUNIOR SET 
Five high grade pencils in genuine leather case ali engraved in golden letters. 
1 to 9 cases 
10 or more cases_—_ — 


aa ee! FRANKLIN TURNERS 
a, 


50 per cause 
45 per case 





FRANKLIN TURNER 


ee 


TaD FRANKLIN TURNER 





“ADPENCO” DE LUXE CASE 


Four pencils, pen hoider, eraser and point protector in leather case with coin 
pocket case and contents engraved as illustrated. 
1 to 9 cases 


-75 per case 
10 or more 


65 per case 


“ADPENCO” SCHOOL NAME PENCILS $4.25 GROSS 
With Valuable Premiums FREE 


You can raise money easily for your school with the sale of these pencils, each en- 
graved with school name in golden letters. With each gross we send absolutely 
free your choice of any one of valuable premiums—5 ft. American flag, automatic 
pencil sharpener, weather prophet, glass flower holder, etc. Also extra premium 
for teacher. See our ad on page 15, September and October issues Normal In- 
structor. “Adpenco” pencils are of 5 cent quality and afford you profit of $2.95 
per gross. Send your order for a gross today. 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ADVERTISING PENCIL CO. 


WALBROOK 8, BALTIMORE, MD. 


cases 
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Airplanes, money values, 
— (ieee Music, Birds, 
F) and so many other 
fascinating subjects 











come to life in 





| 





My WorkK Book IN READING: 





FOR GRADE 2 Edna Aldredge and Jessie McKee have taken 


a host of common everyday subjects and 
given them the thrilling interest of a feature cinema. . Delightfully homey 
—yet broadening as travel. Silent reading as well as hand work. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 96 marvelous pages, 4% cents list price, school discount 
applies. (Sent on approval to Superintendents only). 

Other HARTER WORK BOOKS in: Arithmetic, Reading, History, Geog- 
raphy, Social Science, General Science, and Picture Study. 


4 POSTERS 
all different 


FREE 


with each 2 year sub- 
scription to ‘‘“MODERN 
EDUCATION,”’ at $1.50. 




















THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO., 2048 E.7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio 


| SER WE BNE BRE BI, GIO © iv icvccicecceccesccnsccecccsovscscenccesescosscs $ .48 | 
| | 2 year subscription to ‘“‘MODERN EDUCATION” with 
BORIRE S-FPOGCEER FEOD Die Riccccccsccccccsscccscsccscessccccescecceccces ste bible $1.50 | 


| {} 1931 Harter Teacher’s Catalog (Free). | 


Te ee er ae re 


.. Position ..... - 
















A Pencil Sharpener 

IN THE HOME helps 
the children to 

do better work 


— Oo — 7 


Sey) Junior | “JUNIOR” 
|) = mee MODEL 
aS An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


A DULL Pencil slows up work 


Give teachers and pupils the advantage of properly 
sharpened pencils by installing an “APSCO” 
Automatic in every room. 

The wonderful APSCO Cutters that CUT 


CLEAN without scraping or tearing the 

wood are a feature of every model 
There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements of every 
school—"CHICAGO,” $1—“GIANT,” $1.50—“MARVEL,” $1.75— 
“STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50—“WIZARD,” $4—“DEXTER,” $5 


—“DANDY,” $6 (with automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” 
$2, especially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, IIl. 















| $150,000 is supplied by the contribu- 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
(Continued ) 


More than twenty million dollars, or 
nearly one-sixth of the entire income | 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York since its organization in 1911, | 
has been devoted to old-age security for 
professors, according to the annual re- 
port of President Frederick P. Keppel. 
During the year ending September 30, | 
1929, the corporation appropriated | 
$7,700,000 for educational projects in | 
the United States, Canada, British | 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. | 


The annual budget of Tuskegee In- 
stitute for the training of negro boys 
and girls is $600,000, or $1,666 a day. 
Endowment funds yield the institution | 
$390,000, student fees $45,000, and | 
public funds $15,700. The remaining 


tions of friends. Established by the 
late Booker T. Washington in 1881, 
Tuskegee Institute now has a plant 
valued at $4,000,000, consisting of 
1900 acres of land and 124 buildings, a 
faculty of 275 members, and a regular 
student enrollment of about 2,000. In 
short courses the total annual enroll- 
ment is more than 3,000. | 


Mabel C. Bragg, assistant superintend- 


lent of schools in Newton, Mass., since 


1915, has become a full-time member of 
the faculty of Boston University’s school 
of education. As a lecturer in Boston 
University Miss Bragg has helped to 
solve many school problems through her 
contact wth teachers from the Greater 
Boston schools. In 1923 she was sent to 
Belgium as a member of the Commission 


| for Belgian Relief, to help introduce a 


health education program to Belgian PHOTO 
teachers. At present she is a member of 

two committees of President Hoover’s 

White House Conference on health of 





| 


children. The Newton health education 
program, initiated and developed by 
Miss Bragg, has achieved international 
fame and adoption. In comparison with 
the average for defects in school chil- 
dren, which is 45 per cent throughout 
the country, Newton’s figure has been 
reduced to 10 per cent. The average of 
underweight children in the city has 
dropped from 24.9 per cent to about 
7 per cent. 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
| 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 











ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 





By Channing Wagner Price $1.00 
THE EXTRA 
CURRICULAR LIBRARY 


The Library consists of a series of indi- 
vidual volumes, treating aspecific subject 
in the field of extra curricular activities. 
Ten volumes are ready and others are in 
preparation—Circular giving Table of 
Contents sent an request. 











Send for complete descriptive circular of 
The Extra Curricular Library 











A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 W. 44th St., NEW YORK 

















Size 16x20 
pare, prige for, fall 
jength or bust form, 
groupe, landscapes. 
pet ani ote. OF 
enlargements of any 

t of group pi 


M4 Sars eturn ‘of your 
sind No MONEY 


Just 


yoo Pay 
Brion poste orseesti co ay 
SpecialFreeOffer “> PF 
enlargement we will send Firs a 
3 tiated palatetare Ey 

eos Mle 

UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 W. Lake Street, Dept .P-230, Chicago ill, 
















Thought Test Readers 
Lis 


t Prices 
Primer - = «= $0.60 


First Grade Reader  .60 
Second Reader .68 





In ear tant 
each lesson. O tis « 


plete equipment Ft hom i 
2nd. Grade, 44 sheets $0.20 
3rd. Grade, 66 sheets .28 
4th. Grade, 76 sheets .32 























or spelling lesson! 
Your reading p 
getting with the 





ko your its | 
comprehend. whal Thy nad: 


Your pupils cannot really read until they understand what they read. 
Mechanical reading of words is not difficult to teach. The difficult 
thing is to teach the pupil to understand what he reads. 


Make this difficult task easy by using the Thought Test Readers in your 
school, These readers are designed to develop thought getting. Every lesson 
develops the pupil's ability to understand what he reads. 
definitely each child’s comprehension of each lesson. Various interesting 
testing devices are used. 
test sheets with each lesson. 
and scored, You can grade his 


is not i 

4, Rovpelete : thout this development of thought 
Write us today for free booklet on the Thought Test Readers! 
KINSCELLA READERS 
Stories That Lead to Everywhere. 

These are informational readers which provide the child with charming stories 
of the world of music—stories which cultivate music appreciation in the child 
and correlate music with other subjects in the curriculum, particularly history 
and geography, art, language, and travel. 
These books are essentially readers, stories that lead to everywhere, which 
add a very fine cultural value to the reading program. 
The books in the series are: Sto 
| ay Tg Ry Pg BEF 

ands $0, onrad’s c Flight $0.88; Tales of Olden 
‘ Days $0.9; Around the World in Story $1.04. 


Ask for tree folder in color on this fascinating series of Kin scella readers. 
THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


1126 Q St., Li : 
i\ 239 Fourth inven ew York 





? 


Help for You 


You can check 


In the second, third and fourth grades, there are 
The pupil’s preh i 8 definitely tested 
ing lesson as accurately as his arithmetie 





land $0.6@; The Man in 
olk Stories from Many 


cas Ces C—= © = «== «=, Se = -«e 


1603 So. Michigan, Chicago, 
1033 Young St., Dallas 





= 
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Think what joy it will bring your pupils 
this Christmas to receive a holly-box of high- 
grade SUPERIOR Brand pencils from you— 
bearing their very own name in a beautiful 
gold color, 


Why not INDIVIDUAL 
NAME PENCILS for 
Christmas Gifts ? 


= 


i 
an 

















= ie 





MABEL D. 


HEARER fed iii) 











By selling School Name Pencils you 
will receive $3.60 profit on each gross 
(144) plus one of the following prem- 
iums: Beautiful American Flag, Chi- 
cago Pencil Sharpener, 
Pencils, Fountain Pen or 40 Envelopes 
—60 Letterheads printed with your 
name, cityand state, All for $3.60 


12 Purse 








If you send us an order for 24 
or more boxes of these individual- 
name SUPERIOR Brand Pencils, 
we will send you absolutely free a 
genuine Propel-Repel Pencil as 
shown here—in Ladies’ or Gentle- 
men’s style—quality guaranteed. 








The small cost of these high-grade indivi- 
dual-name pencils pays large dividends in bet- 
ter work and hence a better record for you. 
For the cost of one ordinary Christmas present 
you can remember each child in your class. 


Why stew and fret over what to get your 
pupils and friends for Christmas? 
their names on a plain sheet of paper, send it 
to us with check or money order and your 
Christmas worries are at an end. Do it now 
to avoid the Christmas rush. 


THE SCHOOL-NAME-PENCIL & PRINTING COMPANY 
Norwood and Fifth Sts., 


OUR GIFT TO YOU WITH ORDER FOR 24 BOXES OR MORE 


MABEL D.SHEARER 





Just print 


Dayton, Ohio. 





ACTUAL SIZE 


WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF OUR PENCILS AND OUR PREMIUMS 













=n | 


All pencils are of stand- 
ard length and a high- 
grade 5c quality. 





PRICES: 





Box of three . . . . 25¢ 
Seen. « 206 GR 
Box of six . . .. . 35e¢ 
r more 
Boxe. . 20C GQ, 
Box of twelve » « 50c 
or more 
Boxes ; 45c ea. 


























Sight-Saving Classes 


To-day ninety-nine cities in the 
United States have recognized their 
obligations . . . . and have established 
sight-saving classes for children. who 
need the special benefits such classes 
have to offer. Although, to be sure, 
many large cities are included in this 
list, smaller places are well represented 
and, in two instances, even counties 
have established sight-saving classes in 
consolidated schools, demonstrating 
that it is possible to make provision for 
such children where there is the will 
to do so. 

These classes are established as a part 
of regular school systems. A room is 
selected that offers good lighting facil- 
ities, both natural and artificial. Day- 
light is controlled by translucent, buff- 
colored shades, two hung at the center 
of each window, so that one may be 
pulled up and the other down, thus pre- 
venting glare as well as diffusing light. 
Walls, ceilings, woodwork and furniture 
are finished in dull surface, also to pre- 
vent glare. Movable, adjustable seats 
and desks make it possible for the pu- 
pils to place these where they will re- 
ceive the best light. Desks lift to an 
angle, hence the children are not obliged 
to bend over a flat surface for eye work. 
Books in very large, clear type are pro- 
vided, as are heavy pencils and large 
sheets of paper. Maps are without con- 
fusing details likely to strain eyes that 
would have difficulty in seeing them. 
In fact, all the equipment is selected 
with infinite care, the fact being always 
borne in mind that it is for children 
who have difficulty in seeing. 

The most important point, however, 





is that these classes are taught by teach- 
ers trained to understand the special 
form of eye difficulty from which each 
child is suffering and to adapt not only 
materials but methods of teaching to 
his particular needs.—Winifred Hath- 
away, Associate Director, National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
in Journal of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


—— 

A new national educational periodical, 
the Junior College Journal, is appearing 
under the joint editorial control of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
and the School of Education of Stanford 
University. The new journal will ap- 
pear monthly with the exception of the 
summer months. Although there are 
more than four hundred junior colleges 
in the United States, with an enrollment 
of approximately sixty thousand stu- 
dents, there has been no periodical de- 
voted especially to their interests. Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, of the Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Education, is the 
editor-in-chief of the new periodical, 
and Doak S. Campbell, of Nashville, 
Tenn., associate editor. 

muiaibaiaies 

Teachers of home economics may be 
placed on the mailing list of the Educa- 
tional Bureau of the Spool Cotton Com- 
pany (P. O. Box 187, Madison Square 
Station, New York City). This bureau, 
under direction of Helen H. Powell, 
sends out a Monthly News Bulletin, 
also a wall chart on thread and needle 
sizes suited to various uses and a similar 
small chart for the pupil’s convenience. 

ee 


Be sure to put your feet in the right 
place and then stand firm.—Lincoln. 








Instructions FREE 


It’s delightfully easy now for chilcren to 
make at school all sorts of clever little 
Christmas gifts—the very kind they love 
to make themselves! 

All you need do to start the children is 
to follow the simple step-by-step direc- 
tion folder—‘*‘Making Christmas Gifts at 
School’’— which we will send you if you 
will simply mail us the coupon below. 
It contains illustrated instructions for 
making simple, attractive greeting cards, 
book marks, desk blotters, paper weights, 
handkerchief holders, and a host of other 
clever little gifts the children will be 
proud to take home. And all can be 
made of inexpensive Dennison materials, 
obtainable at your local stationery, de- 
partment or drug store. 

Send for the free directions now. And 
why not let us also send you the Christmas 


Gifts 


THEY LOVE 
TO MAKE 





numberof the Party Magazine—filled with 
ideas for happy holiday parties, games and. 
gifts—it’s only 25c. Orsome of the faraous 
Dennison-craft books, listed below, con- 
taining hundreds of gift suggestions, with 
directions for making. Send coupon today! 


enim 
DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-Y, Framingham, Mass, | 


Please send me free directions for | 
making Christmas Gifts at School, . 
j 


I 
| Name..rcccccccccsrcccsscsvevecseseerseesseecaceess ] 
; Street Or BPD, ...cscvvccvcsessvvvseves ; 
| Gi cidecnssissicneccebesvens Mabe. cccccccecccecee | 
(If you wish us to include some of these famous Dennison 
[ books, check those you want and enciose preper amount.) ] 
| -++-Christmas Number of Perty Magazine(25c) | 
.Novelty Dolla ( Free) «++. Wrapping Gifts (Free) 
[ . Crepe Paper Costumes (100) —. ‘az Craft he ] 
f0e) .. ‘eaving’ Paper lope ’ 
[ retort 4 Hallsé& Booths! 10c) | 
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NORMAL 





os 


vision on your part. 


make splendid wall decorations. 


Paine's SIMPLE, 


Posters are 


What 1 Saw in Hol- 


indian Posters. 10 post- 


ers in all depicting the ‘and. 10 posters in all 


ool tn dol » showing life, homes, cos 
a ~ 4 “ ear / — tumes, ete, of the Dutch 
‘ idians volo ople. O cents, set 
5O cents, set of ten. by tan. J 


Santa Claus Posters. 10 

posters in all depicting 

Santa activities on depicting in an interest 

A beau ing and colorful manne 

60 cents, life on the modern farm 
5O cents, set of ten. 


ORDER PAINE’S 


What | Saw on the 
Farm. 10 posters in all 


Christmas Kve 
ful project 
et of ten. 


Supply pupila with this work, 
eusier for you! Order 


order direct. 


eplendid sent 





Here is seat work that will keep your pupils busy . 
will delight in doing, and that can be done with a minimum of super- 


Each set includes ten 9 x 12 inch Paine Poster Projects, 
picture of each poster as it will look when completed. 
requires coloring in either crayon or water color, 
ing these parts on the heavy black sheets furnished with each set. 


REALISTIC, 
have been tested in grades one to eight, with equally good effect and enthusiasm. 








© FASCINATING 


Cut, Color and Paste 
Work For All Grades 


... work they 


with full instructions and a 
Each poster before completion 
cutting out various parts and past- 
The finished posters 


EDUCATIONAL and ARTISTIC. 


They 









Good Health Posters. 10 
posters in all showing 
ten ways to_be healthy. 


Pligrim Posters. 10 at- 
tractive posters in all 
portraying the life of Colorful and vitally in- 


eur Pilgrim Fathers.  ¢proct 50 cents, set 
60 cents, set of ten. au F 


se 


, Fy 
i NY 2 
he ung tes, a 





Christ Child Posters. 10 What ! Saw at the Zoo. 
religious posters in all, 10. posters in all, de- 
illustrating the story of picting well-known wild 
tl First Christma 50 —o sy native 

. on haunt cents, set 
cents, set of ten. of . 


POSTERS TODAY 


50 cents a set. 8 sets for $3.50 (postpaid) 


More educational enjoyment for them... 


sets by name in any quantity and send check or money order with 
ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


First & Jefferson Sts., chy.!Cestumes, Books, sad Aide for Teachers. 


Dayton, O. 


TALES OF 


THE 











Teaching Helps 


400 Games FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion, ‘There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _illustra- 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.20. 





How to Teach Spelling 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Teils how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Containg list of 
3,481 words from 20 scientific 
investigations. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 






TEACH SPELLING 


BRLLD 








1 yr., $3.20. 


Modern Number Methods 


A genuine help to those 
who teach number work or 
arithmetic in the elemen- 
tary grades. The first part 
treats of special difficulties 
of both pupil and teacher 
and the most modern and 
successful methods of solv- 
ing these problems. The 
second part of the book 
deals with general consid- 
erations in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the eight 
grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. $1.00 per copy, 
- postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $2.80, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 










MODERN 
NUMBER 
METHODS 


AlsHOUSE 


* 


The 


IN 





ing the motion picture 
work, 
ily understood by every 
picture, 
educates, greutly increases the 
each teacher's efforts. 


« az + 
ted to school work. Light in weight, 


electric socket. 
and smooth flowing. The exclusive 


out any danger of fire. 
e * . 


A demonstration of the 


work. 


Send for free booklet Number H-/ | 


90 Gold Street 
Announcing A New Convenience for Teachers 


MOTION PICTURE 


THE 


SCHOOL ROOMS 


Educators in ever increasing numbers are find- 
indispensable to school 
It is the one medium that conveys a sub- 
ject in complete actuality and in a manner read- 
student. The motion 
because it interests and entertains as it 
effectiveness of 


THE 


The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adap- 
stronger 
by comparison than any other portable projector, 
it is ready to function by plugging into nearest 
The projection is always clear 
Gold Glass 
Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 
point for detailed inspection and discussion with- 


: Acme Portable Pro- 
jector with a typical educational film will reveal 
its unlimited possibilities as an aid to school 


ACME DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
New York City 


THE 





ate computations for the quick determination of the 
Rina, or ome doe for any test where the number 
blems doe 





Ce orders, 
iT. Pi ‘Minh, 


THe Dwarrs’ 
A chart showing the tabulated results of over 5,000 separ- 


Normal Distribution ‘C Printed on heavy Tag 
stock with ‘tall intr et igna. 250 write oe discounts on 
moore Co at Charles 
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THe New Books 


Che publishers of the books listed belou 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 


THe Country TEACHER at Work. By 


Frank J. Lowth, Principal Rock 
County Rural Normal School, Janes- 
ville, Wis., Author of “Everyday 
Problems of the Country Teacher.” 
Cloth. 553pp. $2.00. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Otp Motner EartH AND Her Fam- 


iy. A Book of Geography for 
Young People. By Milton Goldsmith, 
Author of “I Wonder Why.”  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 27 Ipp. $2.00. 
George Sully Company, Inc., New 
York. 


ExTRA-INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES OI! 
By Roscoe Pulliam, | 


THE TEACHER. 
Superintendent of Schools, Harris- 
burg, Ill. Cloth. 468pp. $2.50. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

A GRANDMOTHER. By 
George Sand. Translated by Marga- 
ret Bloom, Ph.D., Instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Illinois.  Illus- 
trated in color by Harold W. Hess. 
Cloth. 307pp. $2.50. 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 
First Picrure Book. Everyday 
Things for Babies. Prepared by Mary 
Steichen Martin. Introduction by 
Harriet M. Johnson, Director of the 
Nursery School of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucational Experiments, New York 
City. Photographs by Edward 
Steichen. Cloth. $2.00. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. 
TEACHER IN THE New ScHOOL. 
By Martha Peck Porter, Director of 
Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Roslyn, N. Y. Introduction by Re- 
becca F, Coffin, The Lincoln School 
of Teachers College. —Ilustrated. 
Cloth. 323pp. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, New York. 


lie Lirrte THEATRE IN ScHooL. By 


Lillian Foster Collins. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 280pp. $2.50. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, Inc., New York. 

Work-PLay Booxs INTRODUC- 
rory Cuarts. By Arthur I. Gates 
and Miriam Blanton Huber. _ Illus- 
trated by A. Gladys Peck. $2.80 


The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

THe Wrrness Tree. By Harold Chan- | 
ning Wire, Author of “Mountain 
Man.” Illustrated in color by How- 
ard L. Hastings. Cloth. 248pp. 
$2.00. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany, New York. 


THe Foorsatt Quizzer FoR 1930. 


For the Use of Players, Coaches, and 
Officials. Prepared by William J. 
Sheeley. Paper. 100pp. 50c. A.S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 
Lazy Teppy Bear. By Willy 
Planck. Verses by Joseph Auslander. 
Illustrated in color. Cloth. 14pp. 
$1.00. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York. 

Raitway. Translated 
from the German of Albert Sixtus by 
Joseph Auslander. Pictures by Ernst 
Kutzer. Cloth. $1.50. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York. 


J. B. Lip- | 
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SEAT WORK 


en ae 
with a **puneh’ 
Edited by James E. McDade 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago I 


SEAT WORK THAT 
APPEALS TO CHILD 
ACTIVITY 





Fascinating 
Stimulating 
Modern ... 





PLYMOUTH PRESS 
SEAT WORK IS 
KNOWN 
EVERYWHERE 


TRY A SIX-PUPIL SET: 


be $22 Concrete Addition (low 2d) in color $0.50 
x05 Seat Work in Counting (ist grade) in cotor 25 
x 416 Washburne Individual Arithmetic Cards, 


Addition facts (2d grade) in box........... d 
R960 Vocabulary Seat Work (ist Grade).......... 50 
R923 Sentence Completion (Ist grade)............ 45 


R971 Health Problems (3d grade)... 50 
R910 Mother Goose Silent Reading Seat Work 

(2d grade) 50 

R957 Easy Riddles (low 2d or high Ist)....... ——— 

R956 “What am 1?” (Ist grade)................05+ 50 
“How to Conduct Individual Seat Work,” by 
James E. McDade, free with any cash order 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


“Modern Devices for the Modern Teacher” 
1701 WEST 74th STREET Dept. 8 CHICAGO, ILL. 














VOICE 


you can 
have the 
VOICE 


you want 


100% 
Improvement 
Guaranteed 
pe Send cfr Voice Book telling about amaz- 


INT Method of Voice Training. Increase your 
fange, your tone qualities. Banish huskiness and a 
sing with greater ease. 100 °/ o improvemen' 








for free booklet oe ce of 
the greatest on voice training ever written. 
PERFECT VOICE INS Dept. 38-28 
1922 Sunnyside A’ Chicago 














A Good Christmas Story 


The demand has grown to such extent that we have 
made special effort to secure the best Christmas story 
obtainable for school-room use, and we have it. 18 pages 
6'\x7%4 and every paragraph full of interest. Read to 
your school, then supply the created demand by loaning 
it to your school patrons for fireside reading. If any do 
not have the Christmas Spirit; they will have after reading 
this wonderful story. It’s fiction based on realities. 


Price, 25c. each postpaid. Gift Edition 35c. or 3 for $1. 
COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 





Test Your Story Writing 





Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dorment ability, Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
indicates your power to create plots, charac- 
ters that live, to understand motives, etc, It’s 
a splendidtestof your story ey Send 
4 for this free analysis. Try it, and receive 
rt critic’s opinioa, also booklet, **Short Story 
DR. BURTON. riting 
Laird Extension Institute, 655 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Miun. 


-REE 352-Page Catalog 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
it je 
in 












Save time and money when buying books. Here is one 
central source — books of all publishers. 

Quantity buying permits lowest prices to you. Send 
for our 36th Annual illustrated Catalog describing over 
25,000 books; used by public, private and school libra- 
ries and individuals everywhere. It is free. Write today. 


sate BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, D dept: 9 
64-566 West Monroe Strvet, LLINOIS 











Y be 
foeell amazed to see how 


EASY MONEY 


precious creat — pe in parchment 


FOR SPARE 


piece envelope. 
seus FOR $1.00—COSTS YOU SOc. 


LGLGS WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES 
Samples Free [i7cuurant Sam aks money write 
Waltham Art Publishers, Dept. 54, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 











— a Pageant or Play? 


Then let us send you a Price 
List of Prof. J. Warnesson’s 
Theatrical Make-Up. Has been 
on the market since 1879, A 
child can use them with per- 
fect safety. 

PROF. J. WARNESSON, 


Dept. NI, 62 W. Washington St., Chicago 





ay 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and ay Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. 
gS doves Deities off Dacia tetas : 
T©& Sone Books) Weis “Resrve Univers, an —every novel 


























iT Science, Detroit. Illustrated. Cloth. 
321pp. Book Six. By Ellis C. Pers- 
ing and John A. Hollinger, Director hy - 4 
of the Department of Sianen Pitts- a n d S ©) r t S t ©) r y I n Ww hy I Cc a 
burgh. Illustrated. Cloth. 353pp. 
ss D. Appleton and Company, New 
rs York. 
S CIRCLES AND Squares. Book ox. SHERLOCK HOLMES appears 
ww By Marguerite Marquart, Director of 
101 BEST SONGS Art, Public Schools, Newark, N. J., 
Thon, Ueeer Geades and High School 1G and Jean T. Mitchell, Supervisor of | SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
handy book —arranged byanauthorityon Art, Newark. Illustrated. Paper. n two handsome volumes 
— > Sar eter meee ae ae fo.be 88pp. 60c. World Book Company, — th d h 
EVERYDAY SONG BOOK izi'| | Yonkers, N.Y. Oo eae Pager cas 
son (fer Primary and Lower Grades vrepald | ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY. A New Approach 
correct musical start. Leal forvounger ag | to Geography Based on the Life Sto- A MEMORIAL EDITION 
children. ries of Twelve Typical Animals. By TO SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
SAVE $90 on the Mildred Swannell. Illustrated by 
ANNIVERSARY MODEL : hh tha tan” wee 
“a CABLE MIDGET . R. Brightwell. Paper. 32pp. 
7 The leading School Piano in a new model Evans Brothers, Limited, Montague 
for $90 less! Send coupon for details. House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
THE CABLE CoO. =. region . 5 
Book Divisi ANDA AND GRETA AT BrosBy Faro. ; ; 
57 E. Jackson Seok Galea Ill. By Amy Palm. Translated from the ~~ you subscribe to the BOOK- 










Swedish by Siri Andrews. Illustrated 


OF-THE-MONTH CLUB now, 


2 ree: a by Frank McIntosh. Cloth. 200pp. . 
i $2.00. Longmans, Green and Com- taking at least four new books 





pany, New York. 

THe Amber Beap. By Toni Roth- 
mund. Translated from the German 
by Winifred Katzin. Illustrated by 
Ernst Kutzer. Cloth. 180pp. $2.00. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. 

: INstRuctor’s MaNuaL For Musi 
i BREE ccccereensnnnevanmemnmnnns APPRECIATION Hour. Conducted 

: SS ea by Walter Damrosch. Paper. 72pp. 

~  nliepimepanerasacleteseesiatess: Gratis. National Broadcasting Com- 


— pany, Inc., 711 Fifth Avenue, New 


- York. 
M Folk Dances F&y Famous Events iN AMERICAN Fiis- 


ToRY. By Inez N. McFee, Author 


The Cable Co., 

1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
Send free sample copy of: 
-st Songs 


a year, NO OTHER OBLIGA- 
TIONS NOR EXPENSE. 





101 

Everyday Song Book 

OShip the following books and bill 
me later— 

sc seeenbacel copies 101 Best Songs 

cinema copies Everyday Song Book 





ECENTLY The Book-of-the-Month Club—in addition 


to other conveniences it gives book readers without 


aun nannmwwewel 





expense to them—put into effect a 20% Rebate Sys- 
tem. Under this, it is estimated, the Club will return to its 
subscribers between $240,000 and $360,000 a year, which 
they can use to purchase other books, To carry out this plan, 











one of the things necessary was to increase the number of 



































ory Club’s subscribers by about 20,000. A campaign is being made 
to PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS —GAMES— of “The Wonderful Story of Sci- to obtain this quota, in which present subscribers are actively 
4 FESTIVALS—PHYSICAL EDUCATION ence, etc. Illustrated. Cloth. assisting; and this offer is part of that “drive.” This is the 
ling Thousands of Teachers 308pp. $2.00. Thomas Y. Crowell first time in the United States that all of Sherlock Holmes— 

use our books te » ‘ ' ‘ 

— Company, New York. four novels and fifty-six short stories—have been printed in 

r $1. 80-page illustrated descriptive ° 23 . z ade : vd 

catalog with Table of Contents | THE TyPE OF HiGH SCHOOL CurRRICU- one collection. To obtain them all otherwise for your library, 

oT, GUS om GIES, LUM WHICH GIvEs THE Best Prep- you would have to buy nine separate books......... 

A.5. BARNES & COMPANY ARATION FOR COLLEGE. By James cl eal k S dhe @ 

67 West 44 Street, New York Anderson Yates, Ph.D., Head of De- ; Over 100,000 book readers now ma e use ot the conven- 
own . hentont iences of the Book-of-the-Month Club. IT COSTS THEM 
Test partment of Chemical and Physica . S gee ine 
rae As ae | NOTHING. Your only obligation, when you join the Book- 
It’s Sciences, Kansas State Teachers Col- z ‘ : 

Send >: let; of-the-Month-Club, is to agree to support the Club by buy- 
i lege, Pittsburg, Kans. (Bulletin of : 2 ) 
= = : " ing from it at least four books a year, out of from 200 to 250 
the Bureau of School Service, Vol. II, 3 . ; 
: . . é reported upon by the judges. And if any of these is a book- 
No. 1, University of Kentucky.) : a 
of-the-month, you receive a 20% rebate on it. Surely, with- 
Paper. 106pp. 50c. Campus Book : : , 
: in the next year, the judges shown here will choose as the 
Store, Lexington, Ky. 





book-of-the-month at least a few books you will be anxious 





q ild ; got ; 
ag Pte —— Pig Fw bes: not to miss. Why not—by joining the Club—make sure of 
i Ca 


‘ ; ; retting them, save 20% on them, get the many other un- 
Jock.” Four illustrations in color 8 8 , c 8 y 


and four in black and white. Cloth. 
14S5pp. $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


doubted conveniences the Club gives book readers; and also 
get this two-volume complete Sherlock Holmes free? 





If you are interested, it is advisable to send the coupon be- 























it te : Pectin vos 
as in « Hottywoop Prays. Twelve One-Act low at once. A copy of THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK 
"and oO lays f he Repertory of the HOLMES will be held in reserve for each inquirer for 
¢ and oS Plays from the Repertory _MES will be held in reserve for each inquirer for a 
ect $1 260 Jo. 3400 Writers’ Club of Hollywood, Calif. reasonable period, until he can receive and read the booklet 
ous PICK YOUR JOB Edited by Kenyon Nicholson. Cloth. referred to. 
| , ie ot 322pp. $2.50. Samuel French, 25| HenrySeidelCanby 
— meee Postel curr get at go the fest ent, 878,00 each ee West 45th Street, New York. Chairman 

month yay day. nis is quickly increased, he ximum betn, i 
Mass. aah ” Mail Cantera, Pesteffice Clerks Houseparty. A Play in Three Acts. —_—_——_—_ _—_ CT CO ll er 
—— oe ne a Tee weer Gna entemeal: . > ill; . 7 oat.» | - - ” 7 421) 
a sity "inerease $100 8 Your Sgr ioe and $2,900, "They sloe have 16 By Kenneth Phillips Britton and Roy The Editorial pony soem 8 lcaun tar Sar 0 

days’ paid vacation. a > ™ . . 
? , ‘ ‘Get Free List of Positions Hargrave. Cloth. hy $2.00.| Board of the | ’ ’ 
ice teacher “Foarit off and mailit today—now atonce. ie Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, Book -of-the- Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
ch FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R241, Rochester, N. Y. : New York. . Month Club. | Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
= checked below: «2) Free copy bf Ss pave bok. How to Geta U8. SUICIDE AND OtHER ONE-ActT Com- me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 

poco Mh 3; (3) A list of U. 8, Governmen nor on EDIES. By Conrad Seiler. Cloth. | 

[} Railway Postal Clerk..................($1900-$2700) . F 
m a wave Clerk ($1700-$2300) 25 0pp. $1.50. Samuel French, 25 Name 

’ City Mail Carrier ($1700-$2100) West 4$th Street, New York. | 

— | Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3300) |... ; ; Cc dw i 
a [] General Clerk—File Clerk ($1260-$2500) |SeEE Napries AND Diz. A Comedy in Address 
ol- a oan ~-($2900 up) | Three Acts. By Elmer Rice. Cloth. | 
me IID: scccisecaiiceoitiiehisannitcitebinanichiccescsapiennintoalenniibintiacibebeitamienannnitia 187pp. $2.00. Samuel French, 25 | City a 
eI — ‘Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. , West 45th Street, New York. Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 




















Self Directing 


Notebooks 
d 


Silent Reading Compre- 


hension Tests 
They are: 


Self Directing, remedial, drill 


material, diagnostic, 
able, testing, 
Recommended and used 


each- 
based on texts. 


by 


hundreds of superintendents 


and teachers. 
SEATWORK 


Silent Reading Test to be used with 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers for Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fourth... 15c 
With Child's World Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third..15¢ 
With Story and Study Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third..15¢ 
With Winston Primer lhe 
With Child's Story Hour Readers 
for Primer, First and Second l5e 

Nature Study for First, Second and 
Third grade 20e 

Picture. Study Books for Primary 
and Intermediate lhe 


ENGLISH 
To be used with Meek and Wilson 
for Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
and Seventh grade 40c 
With Potter, Jescke and Gillett for 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B, GA, 6B, GA, 
7B, 7A, 8B, BA 30c 
With Open Door Series for Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Kighth grade A40c 
Progressive Series to be used with 
any text for 1A, 28, 2A 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B 
5A, 68, 6A, 7B 
Junior High School English 1, 2 and 


25e 
sve 


10e 
ihe 
iSe 
ibe 
real- 

25e¢ 
l5e 
l5e 
l5e 
l5e 
lBe 
l5e 
lhe 
20¢ 
l5e 
l5e 


English Composition 

English Literature 

American Literature 

Reading Reports for 
ings . 

As You Like It 

Merchant of Venice 

Macbeth 

Hamlet 

Silas Marner 

Tale of Two Citic 

Lady of the Lake 

Ivanhoe 

Julius Caesar 

House of Seven Gab.es 


GEOGRAPHY 


To be used with Shepherd's Begin- 
ners for 3rd grade 

With McMurray and Parkins for 4B, 
4A, 5B, 6A, 6B, GA, 7B, TA 

With Brigham and McFarlane 
4B, 4A, 6B, 6A, 6B, GA : 30c 

With Dodge-Lackey for Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh grade....40c 

Vv _ Whitbecks Physical Geog- 


vc 


outside 


40c 


30c 
for 


phy 
W ith Whiibecks Commercial and In- 


dustrial 60c 


ARITHMETIC 


Essentials in Primary Numbers to 
be used with any text 
With any text for 2B, 2A, 3B, 3A, 
4B, 4A, 5B, 6A, 6B, 6A, 7B, 7A, 
SB, 8A .30¢ 
With any text for First, “Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth grade (First 


grade Sic) sien 
HISTORY 
To be used with Barker, Dodd and 
Webb and Estill’s Elementary 
United States ae , 30c 
With Halleck’s U. S. for Seventh and 
Eighth grade and Barker, Dodd & 
Webb for Seventh & Eighth grade.40c 
With adopted text for Oklahoma, 
Texas & Tennessee State History..40c 
With Robinson and Breasted, and 
Webster's Ancient History..... 
With Robinson and Beard, and Web- 
ster’s Modern History... 
With Muzzy’s, Beard’s and Fite's 
American History : ..45e 
With Cheney's English History 4he 
With West’s World Genera! History..45c 


CIVICS 


To be used with Hughes Elementary 


2he 


40¢ 


45c 


- 
a 


c 


for grades Adc 
With King and Barnard ‘for ‘High 
Schoo) ........... Abe 


SCIENCE 


To be used with Caldwell and Eick- 
enberry and Hunter and Whitman 
General Science " 

With Clement's Biology. 


..60e 
---60¢ 





lhe e 


each 
each 


each 
each 


each 
each 


each 


each 


each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 


each 


each 


each 


each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 


each 
each 


Copies will be sent upon suealyt of list price. 


If Not Satisfied, Money Refunded. 


Send 


for catalogue and sample book—one for 


grades and one for High School. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


700-700 '4 West Grand, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





When was the Darwinian Theory first 
presented to the public?—Tennessee. 

“The Origin of Species” by Charles 
Darwin, published in 1859, provides 
the basis for the so-called Darwinian 
Theory. 

How do the postal receipts of Chicago 
compare with those of New York Cit) 
and Philadel phia?—Illinois, 

The postal receipts of Chicago are 
about three times as large as those of 
Philadelphia and about three-fourths as 


| large as those of New York City. 











What city is known as the Garden 
City?—Minnesota, 

Chicago, often spoken of as the 
Windy City, is also called the Garden 
City because of the large number of 
beautiful private gardens within its 
limits. 

Who was Niels Henrik Abel?—Min- 
nesota, 

Niels Henrik Abel was a brilliant 
Norwegian mathematician, who died at 
the age of twenty-seven. He was born 
in 1802. Abel was one of the founders 
of the theory of functions in connection 
with algebra, and gave a wider general- 
ization to the binomial theorem proved 
by Newton and Euler. 


When did Sousa become leader of the 
United States Marine Corps Band?— 
Indiana. 

John Philip Sousa became leader of 
the United States Marine Corps Band 
in 1880 when he was twenty-six years 
of age. He directed this band until 
1892, when he founded Sousa’s Band. 
At fifteen he was a teacher of music 
and at seventeen an orchestra conduc- 
tor. 


What are the names, authors, and 
publishers of good biographies of Lord 
Nelson?—New York. 

“Life of Nelson,” by A. T. Mahan 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
Mass.); “Life of Nelson,” by Robert 
Southey (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass.); “Life of Nelson,” by 
G. A. R. Callender (Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York); “Horatio 
Nelson,” by W. Clark Russell (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York); “Lord 
Nelson,” by C. S. Forester (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind.) 

What was the Treaty of Mantua?— 
Wisconsin, 

This was a treaty entered into by 
Austria, Spain, and Sardinia in 1791 for 
the purpose of counteracting the in- 
fluence of the growing French revolu- 
tionary spirit. By this treaty the three 
powers agreed to provide forces to act 
on the French borders to overawe the 
revolutionists, and it was agreed that a 
manifesto should be sent to the French 
nation, calling on the people to sub- 
mit to the authority of the king. If 
they did not then do so, steps were to 
be taken to compel them to recognize 
the royal authority. 
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Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
tents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary 
Pupils. Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils. Part I1l1—Acrostics. 
Part IV— Verses for Familiar 
Tunes. Part V—Dialogues, Plays 
and Music. Part VI — Stories. 
There are 114 recitations for pri- 
mary and older pupils. Many of the 
plays embrace an entire roomful of 
pupils. Abundant material for the little ones. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis 
N. Bugbee and others. Eleven de- 
lightful little Christmas Plays writ- 
ten by authors of long experience 
in preparing school plays. The 
titles are: Christmas Secrets; The 
Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys 
and Christmas Toys; What Santa 
Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The 
Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of 
Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A 
A Visit to Santa Claus. Price, 


The con- 








Kriss 
Christmas Carol; 
10 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 
more than 100 recitations and songs 






ea oe ee 
|| PAECES—-PLAYS 
Bay 














the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be 
used with a small or large number in the cast. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this 
book health lessons are presented 
in entertainment form. The 19 se- 
lections included are suitable for 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying in 
length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They are char- 
acterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of produc- 
tion is also a feature; the scenery 
is easily arranged and the costumes 
Price, 40 cents postpaid. 

















are simple. 
Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


and many dialogues and plays ar- | 


| a ranged as follows: Part I--Reci- | | 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
I—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part IlIl—Acrostics. Part 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 





Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, 
plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 
ercises included in this book are so 
varied in length and character that 
they furnish everything essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 
gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages 
and all of the exercises and plays 
have been successfully produced in 
the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. 
compilation of recitations, songs, 
exercises, dialogues and plays for 
the celebration of the Christmastide, 
The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all 
grades and, with the exception of a 
few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. Among the 
plays and dialogues included are: 
dramatization of Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christ- 
mas Tree; Mother Gocse’s Visit to Santa Claus; 
Santa on Poverty Row; The Christmas Message; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Work- 
shop, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

















A new 








Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 

By Grace B. Faxon. The first 
part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of ‘“The 
Pied Piper’ which is suited to any 
general program. Some of the 
plays “act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flowers, 
dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and 
fairy tale characters, and grown persons. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. ost of 
the selections are intensely humor- 
ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes that are 
sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dia- 
logues to thirty minute plays. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 

















Dansville, N. Y. 





Ghe EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Annotated English Classics 
and Supplementary Readers 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


IS series is made up principally of standard classics in general use in the schools, 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 


sketches, questions, outlines for study, etc., 


heavy paper covers—moderate in price. 
sired and mention Excelsior Literature Series. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Biographical 
sketch, notes and outlines. The selections include 
The Pied Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brought 


Incident of the 
Pheidippides, 


the Good News from Ghent to Aix, 


French Camp, The Lost Leader, and 


others. 165c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. 
and notes, 18c. 


Dickens. Introduction 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. Long- 


fellow. Introduction and notes. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 
Notes and biographical sketch. 1 


Democracy and the War. WNo. 67. Sevens of the 
notable addresses of President Wilson are included 
together with Lloyd George’s address on “ he 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the _ War,’ 
and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting 
Germany.”"’ Introduction and notes. 24c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 16c. 


Evangeline, No. 1. Longfellow. — Biographical 
duction, oral and written exercises, notes, etc. 


No. 3. 
ic. 


ot - Dickens. 


intro- 
18c. 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez * McFee. Old 
tales retold for young people. 15c¢ 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Seastheuee. Bi 


ographical sketch, introduction, notes, story analy 


sis, questions. 165c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Introduction, notes, 


and vocabulary. 


Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Com 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 

The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions, critical comments and pronouncing vo- 
ecabulary. 24c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,” pro- 


Longfellow. 
Oc. 


nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. \e 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume 


ives practically entire the principal ad 

dresses Kom th famous debates. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania ‘State College. 24c. 

a et of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. Hei- 
lig. A scholarly treatment of the Bible from the 
literary viewpoint. 16c. 

Man Without a Country, The. 
graphical sketch, historical introduction and_ex- 
planatory notes by Horace G. Brown, State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. 15c. 


nese 


No. 65. Hale. Bio- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


They are 
Biographical 


are included, as indicated. The list also includes other 
books specially prepared for school reading and study. 
When ordering, give name and number of each book de- 
The prepaid price is given after each book. 


Well printed on good paper—bound in 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Sto- 
ries. Wo. 61. Introduction and notes by Edward 
A. Parker, 15¢. 

Milton’s Minor Sonme, No. 29. (L’ Allegro. I 
l’enseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyr 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 


notes, 
questions for study, comments, vocabulary. 1 


Poe’s Tales. No. 69. Selected. Introduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker. _ Contents: Ligeia, 
The Gold Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, 
The Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall_of | 
House of Usher, The’ Assignation, and A Desce! 
into the Maelstrom. 24c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch, 
notes, questions for study on each chapter, critical 
comments and bibliography. The most ‘complete 
edition published for class study. Edited by Hiram 
R. Wilson, State Normal College, Athens, Ohio. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 30c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introduction 
and notes by Edward A. Parker. Contains most 
of the essays used in school work, ineluding Rw 
Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Oc. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Biograph- 
ieal sketch, introduction, notes, outlines. Also con 
tains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self- 
Dependence and others. 15c. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. De 
scription and stories. 16¢c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Prepared e* 
pecially for school use. Biographical introduction, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, sugges 
composition subjects. Illustrated. 30c. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 6. Lowell. Bi 
ographical sketch, notes, questions. 16c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 12. Selected. Biograph- 
ical sketch and notes. 15c¢ 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. Wo. 47. Introduction, notes ana 
sontens by Thomas C.Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. Noyes, Assist 
ant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 24¢ 


Hamlet. No. 49. Introduction, notes and questions 
by Thomas C. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise Marsh, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 24c. 

Julius Caesar. No. 44. Introduction, notes and 
questions by Thomas CG. Blaisdell. 24. 
acbeth. No. 43. Introduction, notes and que* 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell. 240. 


Merchant of ‘Venice, The. No. 45. introduc — 





notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisd 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Neilson Drawing Book 
System 


Prepared by T. R. Neilson, Director ot Art, 
University of Idaho Southern Branch 


Hundreds of Thousands in Use 
Eight Book Series for the Grades, with 
book of directions for the teacher in each grade. 
Rural Book and Hand-book. 
Landscape Painting, a book with 125 cuts 
for development. The most wonderful book 
on the market. 

PUPIL’S BOOK, TEACHER’S BOOK 

The only way to get results is to place a 
drawing book in the hands of each pupil and a 
Teacher's Hand Book for the teacher. ‘Thus 
it places drawing on the same plane as other 
subjects and gives it as much dignity, and as- 
sures success. 


PRICES 
Landscape Painting................+- 75 postpaid 
Any Drawing Book and Hand- 
BUN sncssanterensindateusmontumnensh 65c postpaid 
All eight Drawing books and Hand- 
Ee aero $4.00 postpaid 
Drawing Books by the dozen........... 28c¢ each 


Drawing Books by the hundred........ 25 each 

Scenery Portfolio No. | and No. 2...25¢ each 

Special Day Portfolio.................++- 25c each 

ee ere 25 each 
Address 


NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho 
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Now every school X 
teacher can easily andy 
quickly organize a rhythm band. 
Give your pupils the benefit of 
this fundamental musical training. 
It. increases interest in all class- 
room activities. 
* Wegive you com- 
plete details of 


How to 
Organize 


FREE 


| LUDWIG & LUDWIG | 
11198 .Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln Sc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
—- 


Simple and success- 
ful plan fully ex- 
plained in this book. 
Send now for your 
copy, no obligation. 





















c: Teach Art. Your School 


Without an Art Supervisor. We send hand made 
drawings for Indian and Pilgrim Study, with full 
directions for each lesson. Send 50 cents in coin 
for sample project. State grade or rural. 


STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE, Birmingham, Mich. 


High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
Size 2%x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


Leacker' , 
a hye ey. 
RETO AUER 
Jur “UF. 


For School Room 
Pictures Use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


Hold up to 100 pounds 
10c packets everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 











































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What region is known as the Garden| 


of the World?—Michigan. 

The Mississippi Valley is known as 
the Garden of the World because of the 
large amount of foodstuffs grown in 
this region and the wide distribution of 
the products which are sent into all 
parts of the world. 


What beneficial influence did the 
War of 1812 have on American internal 
development?—T ennessee. 

The extreme difficulties of conduct- 
ing the land campaigns during that war 
made it evident that better transporta- 
tion facilities were needed, and the na- 
tion set itself to the task of improving 
river transportation, constructing 
canals, and building highways. Henry 
Clay and John Quincy Adams were 
prominent among the leaders who advo- 
cated “internal improvements” for the 
general welfare of the country, includ- 
ing preparedness for emergencies. There 
was considerable agitation in favor of 
federal government support for canals 
and roads, 

What is the traditional story of how 
a spider helped Robert Bruce conquer 
Scotland?—Kansas. 

Robert Bruce was crowned King of | 
Scotland in 1305, after harassing expe- 
riences. He was almost immediately | 
afterwards attacked by the English, and 
suffering defeat retreated to Ireland. | 
For a time he was supposed to be dead. | 
The story is told that while lying in a 
room regaining strength he saw a spider 
try six times to fasten its web to a 
beam in the ceiling without succeeding. 
On noting this, according to the legend, | 
Bruce said, “Now shall this spider teach | 
me what I am to do, for I also have! 
failed six times.” The spider tried! 
again and the seventh time succeeded. | 
Bruce, inspired by the incident, re-'! 
sumed his struggle against England. | 
In 1307, with a few followers, he cap- 
tured the garrison in Turnberry Castle, 
then overthrew the Earl of Gloucester, 
and within two years was master of 
nearly all of Scotland. ‘The success of 
Bruce is recorded in history but the 
story of his being inspired by watching 
the spider is only tradition. 





Please give instructions for making a | 
homemade hectograph.—Pennsylvania. | 

To make a practical hectograph, se- 
cure, or have made, a tin pan about one- | 
half inch deep and as large as desired. | 
For most purposes 9 by 12 inches is a 
good size. Prepare enough material to 
fill the pan to a depth of a quarter-inch 
or more, using one part French gelatin 
or fish glue to six parts glycerin by 
weight. Four ounces gelatin or glue 
and twenty-four ounces glycerin make 
a good filler for a 9 by 12 hectograph. | 
Soak the gelatin or glue long enough to | 
soften it. Pour off the water. Heat 
glycerin almost to the boiling point, | 
then add gelatin or glue and continue 
to heat for about an hour. A little 
boiling is not injurious, but it is better | 
to eliminate as much boiling as possible | 
to prevent the formation of any large 
number of bubbles. After removing | 
mixture from the fire pour into the pan 
and carefully scrape off any bubbles 
with a stiff piece of paper. Set away) 
in a cool, clean place for at least twelve 
hours before using. If the hectograph 
pad is too soft, it should be reheated or 
if it becomes damaged from use it can 
be reheated. A cover should be pro- 
vided to keep the hectograph clean 
when not in use. 


| 








“AURAL” TRAINING 


NOW 


FOR 


RADIO 
W 


ORK 


- « » the great new force in 
modern education 


ow is coming into the schools with cyclonic speed. 
Teachers are facing an urgent new problem. The 
solution is at your “ear gate!” Radio lessons can be made 
a profitable part of your curriculum at once... the tested, 
basic method can be yours today! 


The effectiveness of education over the air depends on 
adequate training of the hearing faculties of the pupil 
..through the age-old yet ultra-new progressive principle 
of ACTIVE LISTENING. If the fleeting message, as it 
comes on wings of music over the air, is to leave any 
lasting impression, it must follow painstaking training of 
the ears to catch the evanescent vanishing strain. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION gives the only direct training, 
in the ability to recognize rhythm, instrumentation, tone, 
thought content and mood. These skills, when applied to 
particular selections, worked out thoroughly in advance 
by the children themselves... with VICTOR RECORDS, 
bring complete understanding and satisfaction to the 
air concerts, 


Use the fine programs now on the air 


Our company alone offers you the means for this complete 
modern education. RCA Victor offers to schools unex- 
celled instruments, texts, courses of study, the great list 
of Victor Educational Records, plus the 20 years’ price- 
less, practical work with thousands of teachers . . . all 
at your service—NOW, 


Utilize this material and this experience; only in this way 
can you make radio count educationally. 


A Radiola Electric Phonograph combination or a New 
Victor Radio Electrola in your classroom this fall will be 
one of the greatest investments you ever made, 


Manager, Educational Activities 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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What Would You Do 
With This Child ? 






How do YOU overcome lip movement and 
finger pointing in reading? 

Every teacher knows the difficulties that 
spring from these two bad habits of beginners. 
Slowness—difhiculty in getting ideas from read- 
ing—lack of success in school—and finally a 
discouragement and lethargy that lead to wrong 
attitudes and problem cases—all these may rise 
in these two mechanical difficulties, if they are 
not promptly and efficiently removed. 

Then again, how do YOU develop habits and 
ideals of promptness? 

Have YOU ever been confronted with the 
child that steals? 

What do YOU do with the bright child who 


monopolizes the classroom? 


In short—how do YOU handle those hun- 
dreds and hundreds of problems of discipline 
and classroom control that are so vital to the 
success of every teacher? 

There is an easy way to solve these perplex- 
ing problems, for the MOST SATISFAC- 
TORY ANSWERS have already been worked 
out for you in The Classroom Teacher. 

When you are worried about a difficult situ- 
ation, when you are faced with a problem you 
have never handled before, just turn to the in- 
dex of The Classroom Teacher and there will 
you find the exact solution you are looking for 
—not theory—not experimental data—but ex- 
actly what to do and how to do it. 


Ihe CLASSROOM 
> ACI 


104 South Michigan Ave., 














Dept. 308 


The Classroom Teacher 
Solves This Teaching Problem 


It is not only in reading and classroom control that 
this great educational guide can serve you. It will 
do far more than that, for it will help you to make 
your work easier and more effective. It will help 
you to achieve— 


Better Lessons—Less Effort 


Haven't you often envied the teacher who could 
so capture the interest and attention of her pupils 
that the air seemed electric with enthusiasm, and who 
arrived each morning at school, rested and bright 
and fresh? . . . who seemed to get results with little 
effort? . . . who seldom stayed up half the night 
poring over books in preparing lessons for the fol- 
lowing day? 

Now, you may be this happy teacher, for this 
common-sense series of professional aids has been 
prepared by sixty-four of the country’s leading edu- 
cators for the express purpose of 
helping you get the maximum re- 
sults with the minimum outlay of 
time and nervous energy. They 
have covered exhaustively yet con- 
cisely your constant problems of 


Depr. 308, 


Name 





— 


— |) 


City... 











| Position 


Chicago, Ill. 


ee 


104 S. MICHIGAN AveE. 


Please send without obligation a free copy of your booklet, 
nition for Your Work,” 
room Teacher. 


School Address 


Home Address 






classroom teaching. They have given you tried and 
tested methods and subject-matter for every grade. 
From classroom control to arithmetic, and music, 
and nature study, every part of your curriculum is 
made plain, every problem explained and illustrated 
with concrete examples and methods which you can 
instantly apply. 

No fads—no individual hobbies—but the results 
of years of research made immediately available in 
The Classroom Teacher. 


Reputation—Promotion 


It is no accident that teachers who use The Class- 
room Teacher have built themselves reputations as 
popular, result-getting instructors. Their work is 
bound to attract attention and to secure recognition. 
They stand out above the crowd. They are promot- 
ed to better positions at larger salaries because they 
are putting into their teaching the experience of the 
entire educational world—the best thought of the 
best minds in the country. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write now, for a copy of our new booklet, “Recogni- 
tion for Your Work.” It is free. It tells the story of 
The Classroom Teacher, how it came to be written, the 
authorities who built it, its wide reputation and how it 
can help you achieve greater success in every phase of your 
teaching work. Mail the coupon today. No obligation. 


, Cuicaco, ILL. | 


“Recog- 
together with sample pages from The Class- 
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Some Methods of Acquiring Learnings 


— : By LOTS COFFEY MOSSMAN 


a Assisfant ?rofessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


. ‘ 
N PREVIOUS articles we have suggested 
possible exveriepces which children might 


well have ia “the ‘course of ‘thes schéel 
work. What shall be the method of such 


work? How is the experience process best con- 


ducted? We can merely suggest here some of 
the things children do by way of becoming ac- 
quainted with the many elements that go to 
make up their world. 


OBSERVATION 


To like to see for one’s self, to touch, and to 
This 


manipulative tendency may be capitalized in 


handle are traits common to people. 
the educative process. Children may go to see 
the thing itself which is under discussion if it is 
feasible to do so and if such seeing will yield 
valuable returns. Glacial evidences are within 
the reach of many a class which is merely “re- 
citing” what the text has stated. Weather rec- 
ords may be kept. Migration of birds may be 
observed and valuable data recorded. 

School excursions are coming more and more 
to be utilized by thoughtful teachers. How- 
ever, if these excursions are to be valuable, they 
must have a definite purpose, recognized by 
the children, and must be related specifically to 
the work which the class is doing. Historic 
shrines, interesting physiographic features, and 
local industrial and agricultural enterprises may 
thus be studied. 

Sometimes, when excursions are impossible, a 
sample, illustration, or picture may be brought 
to the schoolroom, and will serve to clarify 
the ideas involved; or a committee of children 
may be appointed to go to a place and bring 
back a report. 

Bringing together illustrations and samples 
is in harmony with another natural tendency of 
children. They like to make collections, and 
such a tendency may be utilized to educational 
advantage. One group of children became in- 
terested in spaghetti as an Italian food. The 
discussion of the various kinds of spaghetti led 
to the making of a collection, which in time 
totaled thirty-two different kinds. 


In some instances a process under considera- 
tion may be{demonstrated by the teacher or by 
someorfe invited in to make the demonstration. 
Hand processes in pottery, methods of making 
pillow lace, skill in using certain tools, are sug- 
gested subjects. This use of demonstration is a 
good substitute for excursions. Usually, it 
should not be used in situations where the chil- 
dren themselves can do the thing. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Another good method by which children get 
valuable experience is through experimentation. 
Planting red and white corn or two colors of 
sweet peas in juxtaposition is an interesting way 
of studying cross-fertilization. Some of the 
ears of corn, when first appearing, might be 
covered with tough paper sacks to see the effect 
on pollination. The tassels might be cut from 
the stalks of one color to see what will happen. 

Some other experiments in the many proc- 
esses which are possible in the children’s en- 
vironment are: varying the conditions when 
making yeast bread to find the effect on the 
lightness of the bread, seeing what the shrink- 
age of clay is as it is dried, building a dam in a 
stream to see whether a paddle wheel can be 
made to turn under the force of the waterfall, 
washing clay native to the environment, feed- 
ing white rats, and keeping a hive of bees. 

Reading, discussing the varied findings of the 
class group, and inquiring of people who have 
had wider experiences are valuable ways of 
gaining richer meanings and understandings. 
Much vicarious experience is thus available to 
fill out the limitations of local first-hand ex- 
perience. The latter is essential as far as it is 
available, for it gives a basis for interpreting the 
vicarious. 

CONSTRUCTION 

A very important method of first-hand ex- 
Making a 
bird house gives a child different learnings from 


those he gets in observing bird houses. How- 
ever, even though it may be valuable for him 


periencing is the constructive one. 


to have some experience in going through the 
process, to do so is expensive in time and in 
materials. Hence, construction work 
should be used as a learning method only when 
the learning is very desirable and when there 
is no more economical method of getting it. 
On this basis of decision, many things now 
made in school would be discarded as not valu- 
able. However, some making must be included. 
The experience of making pottery by both the 
coil and poured method is well worth while 
because it opens many doors of meaning. Simi- 
larly, making a sewed book would be valuable. 
Bread-making, grinding grain into flour, over- 
under weaving, and keeping a bibliography of 
books read are work that is considered valu- 
able from an education point of view. 


such 


UNDERSTANDING THE CONTEXT 


in general, the work that has been suggested 
includes activities in which the children ob- 
serve, go on excursions, report, collect, watch a 
demonstration, experiment, read, discuss, in- 
quire, construct, evaluate, and summarize. 

This work, as outlined, calls for acquaintance 
with the processes affecting human living due 
to the physical world, to the attempt of people 
to live together, and to the conditions that ob- 
tain in the work of the world. Study of these 
conditions could resolve itself into a mere 
gathering and enumeration of facts. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the valuable part of the 
work is to be’found in gaining an understand- 
ing of the processes that are fundamentally in- 
volved. 
follows: 


A list of some of these processes 


In the physical world: erosion; movements 
of bodies of water; cross-fertilization; repro- 
duction; oxidation; and weather conditions, in- 
cluding winds and atmospheric changes. 

In the world of people in their attempt to 
live together: interdependence; co-operation; 
protection; communication; determining and 
maintaining the will of those who govern; and 
insuring individuality. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Small Braided Rugs or Mats 


N TELLING the children the story of the 
first Thanksgiving, show them pictures of 
the homes of the Pilgrims. Contrast the 

unplastered cabin, the fireplace, the can- 

dles, and homemade furniture and rugs with a 

modern home, furnace heat, ¢lectric lights, and 

manufactured furniture and floor -covefin3s. 
The pioneer homes were inadequately heated 


To 


make the floors warmer, they were covered 


except for a small space near the fireplace 


with rugs made of various materials. The rugs 
were braided, kiit, or hooked, and cushions for 
chairs and benches were similarly made. 

The unworn portions of discarded garments 
and other cloth articles were used for rag rugs. 
The cloth was cut in strips and sewed together. 
To make a braided rug, long pieces of the joined 
rags were braided, and the braids sewed to- 
gether, usually in an oval or circular form. 
Rags were often knit on large wooden needles 
in strips or squares, which were sewed together 
to form a rectangular rug. Sometimes a large 
wooden hook was used to draw short loops of 
rags through meshes of heavy, coarsely woven 
Hooked and 


braided rugs are now being used to quite an ex- 


cloth, making a hooked rug. 


tent in rooms furnished in the colonial or early 
American periods. 

The pioneer women used rushes, cat-tail 
leaves, and corn husks as well as rags for rugs 


and mats. 
fields to secure materials for dyeing their rugs. 
Walnut hulls, leaves, and bark made various 
The hull of the mature nut 


They also went to the forests and 


tones of brown. 











A Coran-Huskx Ruc with Simpte Cotor TReatMENT 


made a much deeper hue than the green hull. 
Pokeberries, butternut hulls, goldenrod, sumac 
berries and leaves, and other plants furnished 
beautiful vegetable dyes. 

A fine schoolroom community project for 
the second and third grades is to construct 
miniature furniture and interior furnishings 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


7 








A Sma Rue or BLur AND Waite Linen Racs 


for a doll’s cabin. Rugs such as are shown in 
the photographs may be used for the floor 
coverings. 

If corn husks are to be used for the rugs or 
mats, gather them very soon after the grain 
ripens. If they are left out in the autumn 
storms they become stained and spotted. If 
corn husks are not available, the children may 
use rafha. 

The teacher may dye husks to be used for 
Any reliable brand of 
dyes is satisfactory if the directions with the 
package are followed carefully. 

Let each child make of wrapping or drawing 
paper a full-sized pattern for his rug and indi- 
cate with crayons the colors to be used. The 
darkest color should be at or near the edge. 

The two photographs at the bottom of the 
page show corn-husk rugs made for a doll’s 
house. The dark parts of the one in the left 
column are blue; the light parts, natural color. 
The rug shown in the photograph in the right 
column is very similar to the one at the left. 
The color arrangement differs, however, and 
the dark parts in this one are reddish brown. 

To make a corn-husk rug, first thoroughly 
wash the husks in cold water. Wrap all ex- 
cept one husk in a cloth-so that they will re- 
tain their moisture until ready for use. If they 
become dry, remoisten them. 

Because of the vertical veins of the husks, it 
is easy to shred them in strips. Make them about 
1'4 or 1% inches wide at the top. Fold three 
strips in the middle lengthwise, tie them to- 
gether at the top with a short piece of thread, 
then braid them. When a strip begins to be too 
narrow, add a new piece of husk. This is 
easily done, since the strips naturally taper to a 
point. Place the broad end of the strip in the 
middle of the braid under the folds, and let 
the old end come on the wrong side of the rug. 
After the rug is sewed, clip all the ends. 

When the center of the rug is a different 
color from the body, sew together the center 
part before starting to braid the new color, in 
order to be sure that the colors change at the 
right place. 

No. 40 white cotton thread was used to sew 
the rugs pictured. Beginning at the end where 
the braid was started, leave about 134 inches 


borders and centers. 


of the braid to form the center strip; coil the 
rest of the braid around this strip, sewing as 
you coil. Let a stitch go from under a fold of 
the center strip to a fold of the braid exactly 
opposite it, then back to the next fold of the 
center, and so on. Repeat until the rug is fin- 
ished. Bring the end of the braid to the back 
of the rug, clip the ends of the braid, and fas- 
ten to the rug with over-and-over stitches. 

The photograph in the center column shows 
a rug made of bright blue and white heavy 
linen. 

The children can usually bring rag-rug ma- 
terial from home. ‘They should sort the rags 
and use one weight of cloth in a rug. It is 
difficult for a child to keep the braid uniform in 
width and thickness if thin and thick fabrics 
are combined. Flannelette, linen, and sateen 
are good textiles for the child to use. 

The cloth should be cut, not torn, in strips 
134 or 2 inches wide; the edges folded to the 
center; then these folded edges brought to- 
gether and basted. 

The rags are pieced together by lapping one 
end of a rag over the end of another rag for 
half an inch and fastening with two rows of 
short running stitches. Braid and sew the rags 
in the same way as the husks were braided and 
sewed. While sewing the rug, lay it flat on the 
desk now and then to make sure that it is not 
drawn by the stitches. After the rug is fin- 
ished, clip and remove the threads used in bast- 
ing the edges of the rags together, and press it 
under a damp cloth, using a warm iron. 








A Corn-Husk RuG WITH AN INTERESTING PATTERN 


Fourth-grade children can make _ large 
braided rugs or mats. Two may be placed one 
on top of the other, and sewed together, to be 
used as a pad or cushion for a chair. Corn- 
husk or raffia mats may be made to use under 
flowerpots or hot dishes to protect the surface 
of the table. Such mats are useful gifts. 
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Preparing a Thanksgiving Play 


By GRACE E. STORM 


Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chicago 


HE celebration of Thanksgiving in 

‘the first and second grades should af- 

ford opportunity to emphasize the 

social feeling of the day rather than 

its historic significance. The young child has 

no sense of the chronological sequence of 

events; “once upon a time” means as much to 

him in relating an event of a decade past as an 

event of three hundred years ago. Therefore 

the historic story of Thanksgiving Day should 

be postponed until at least the latter part of 

the second grade and better still until the third 

grade. For these younger children the em- 

phasis should be placed on Thanksgiving as a 

culmination of harvest, and a time for songs 
of gratitude. 

The historic story of the origin of the day 
may be safely read and discussed with a third 
grade, and the interest may be so great that 
the children will wish to write a play to give 
before another group, before their parents, or 
before an assembly of the school. Such a play, 
described in this article, was composed and 
given by a third grade in the Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago before an assem- 
bly of the elementary-grade children. A month 
was devoted to the unit, which consisted of the 
following activities: telling the story, writing 
the acts, and planning the properties. 

TELLING THE STORY 

The teacher of the group was convinced that 
in order to present the story to the children 
she should have a good background of histori- 
cal information. Therefore, she examined 
source material dealing with the Plymouth 
colony, the most interesting and important 
narrative being the journal written by William 
Bradford, the second governor of the colony. 
(If this journal is not available, 
the teacher may find selections 
quoted from it in American History 
Told by Contemporaries, Vol. I, 
edited by Albert B. Hart.) Since 
these early founders of Plymouth 
were writers of good English as 
well as men of action, the teacher 
tried to convey to the children not 
alone the substance of the events 
described, but the purity and 
quaintness of expression as well. 
No detail of fact was altered, and 
nothing was added. It was felt 
that the events were interesting 
and dramatic enough in themselves 
so that they could be told exactly 


assembled full of interest, some .children enter- 
ing the room saying, “Well, 
happened to the Pilgrims?” ~ - 

Many pictures were used in the. telling of 
the story. These were studied eagerly by che 
children, and the objects and people presented 
became very familiar to them. As frequently 
as possible, the names of the Pilgrims were 
mentioned, until many of them were familiar 
characters: John Carver, the first governor; 
Elder Brewster, the pastor; William Bradford, 
the second governor; Isaac Ailerton, the tailor; 
Captain Standish, the fiery little soldier; John 
Alden, the carpenter; Edward Winslow, the 
Pilgrims’ hostage, and so on. 

Although we could not hope for any realiza- 
tion in the minds of the children of what was 
actually involved in the phrase, “could not 
worship as they desired,” we know that they 
gained a lasting impression of a small band of 
people, who, believing a certain thing, were 
willing to sacrifice home, friends, and pleasures 
for that belief, and, as was expressed in Brad- 
ford’s journal, “take comfort in the same.” 

Further emphasis was placed on the hardships 
of that first winter. Moore’s Pilgrims and 
Puritans, Tappan’s Letters from Colonial Chil- 
dren, and Otis’ Mary of Plymouth tell in an 
interesting way the details of the first year. 

To make the children more familiar with the 
manners and customs of the period, Pilgrim pic- 
tures were cut out, using as models the illus- 
trations in Stone and Fickett’s Everyday Life 
in the Colonies and Otis’ Mary of Plymouth. 

The treaty with the Narraganset Indians un- 
der the leadership of Massasoit was discussed 


The Rotogravure Picture Section, Plates I, II, 
and III, shows pictures of the Pilgrims. 











as they happened, and that no sim- 


_in detail, thus bringing in another factor in 
. Now what has * 


ue? fs of .che colony, the. Indians’ friendship 
and ‘Gonsequent protection ‘df the colonists. 
Naturalty, the climgx, -of .the story was the 
plentifai harvest and" the Aays ‘of thanksgiving, 
as told by Governor Bradford in his journal. 


PLANNING THE PLay 


After the whole story had been told in de- 
tail by the teacher, it was retold by the children, 
each child contributing a little. Then it was 
suggested to the children that perhaps they 
would like to play certain episodes, and they 
were asked which ones seemed to them espe- 
cially interesting and important. ‘These were 
named: 

The Pilgrims bidding their friends in Holland 
good-by. 

The “Speedwell” springing a leak and being 
declared unseaworthy by the Captain. 

The landing of the “Mayflower.” 

The party led by Captain Standish going out 
on the first expedition, and finding the thirty- 
six ears of good corn. 

The mending of the shallop. 

The women going ashore on the first Monday 
to wash clothes. 

The men going out on the Indian expedition 
in the shallop and selecting the site of Ply- 
mouth. 

The treaty with Massasoit. 

The first Thanksgiving. 

To encourage the enthusiasm of the children, 
they were allowed to dramatize these parts 
spontaneously. Then they were asked, “If we 
were to give a play, could we show all these 
things?” The answer was “No.” 

“Now think,” the teacher said, “and tell 
which of these episodes are so very important 
that they should be shown in the 
play.” The answers were: “The 
landing of the ‘Mayflower,’ ” 
“The treaty with Massasoit,” “The 
first Thanksgiving.” 

“How could we show the land- 
ing of the ‘Mayflower’?” the teach- 
er asked the children. 

Various plans were set forth: 
“Draw the ‘Mayflower, ” “Provide 
a small boat and fit it up as the 
‘Mayflower.’ ” Finally the children 
were persuaded that it was impos- 
sible to show the “Mayflower.” 
Then they were asked, “What is 
the first thing that you want to 
tell the audience about the Pil- 








plification or “sugar-coating” was 
necessary to make the whole epi- 
sode vivid and picturesque for these 
third-grade children. 

The story was told little by lit- 
tle, making it a series of connected 
happenings. Each day the class 


* , 
grims?” 





The children answered, “Who 





they were,” “Where they came 





from,” “Why they came.” 








BY JESSIE TODD AND ELEANOR WOODROW, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHILDREN MAKING SCENERY FOR A THANKSGIVING PLAY 


“Then,” asked the teacher, “cari 
you think of any way to give them 
this information?” 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Pilgrim Children | 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


on page $1, dtaling-with the study of The Court- were dressed like their parents. The dresses may 

ship of Miles Standish, and in connection with a be dark gray, black, or dull brown. The aprons, 

Thanksg:ging Day play, on page 58, by Miss Lewis. kerchiefs, and caps are white. The wooden chair, ' 
7 the wooden dishes, and the twig broom are brown. 


The figures in this poster will facnish suggestions 
for the costumes needed for the Thanksgiving play 
discussed bv Grace F. Storm, in her article which 


appears or page 27 of this‘issue. They will also A suggested poster arrangement is shown on the 
be of interest to intermediate and upper grade chil- opposite page. The girls are wearing the costume The orange pumpkin and red apples add color to 
of Pilgrim women, since at that time children the scene. These tones may be repeated in the fire. 


’ 
dren in connection with Miss Thompson’s article 
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Indian Life Long Ago 


Characters—Nine boys and five girls. Fewer 
children may be used by one child’s taking two 
parts. 

Costumes—Ten children should wear Indian 
costumes. The two Indian Chiefs should wear 
more elaborate costumes. The four boys repre 
senting buffaloes may wear common school 
clothing. 

All articles that children 
use as they talk should be in the tent or lying 
beside it. 

(Children enter at signal. Single file once 
around stage to beat of drum. All sit down on 
floor, Indian fashion, except Indian Chiefs, u ho 
pass to front and bow.) 

TECUMSEH—I am the Indian Chief Tecum- 


Scene—Indian tent. 


sch. I live in the woods most of the time, but 
I do not stay long in one place. 1 move my 


home ofcen. My skin is a dark color. | have 
My clothes are made of 
skin; they are not tike your clothes. (Bows.) 


{ am the Indian Chief Massa - 


bright black eyes’ 


MASSASOIT 





soil. Trade aitreaty with the Pilgrims. ‘This 


treaty was kept for more than fifty years. 
(Bows. Both return to their places.) 

FIRST GIRL (pointing to tent)—H live in this 
tent. We call it a wigwam. It is made of poles 
covered with skins. The poles are put into the 
ground, so that the tent will not fall over. 

SECOND GIRL (holding up pair of moccasins) 
—These are Indian shoes. They are made of 
deer skin, and are soft and warm. These moc- 
casins are covered with beads. We wear them 
in the summer and in the winter. 

THIRD BoY (holding up wampum)—tThis 
is wampum. It is made of strings of beads. 


By BESSIE BORCHERS 


Teacher, Fairview School, Madison, Nebraska 


Wampum often serves me for money. We use 
wampum in making treaties. 
White is for peace. 

roURTH BOY (holding bow and arrow)—In- 
dians like to hunt. We use bows and arrows. 
We will show you how we hunt buffaloes. 
(“Buffaloes” walk on stage on hands and feet. 
Indian boys get bows and arrows out of tent 
and shoot buffaloes. Buffaloes fall suddenly 
when hit by arrow. Indians pick them up and 
carry them off the stage, then return to former 
places.) 

rirTH BOY (gels /wo Indian axes out of tent 
and holds up shell axes while speaking )—This is 
It is a shell axe. The handle 
is made of wood. (Holds up stone axe.) This 
is another Indian axe. It is very heavy. The 
handle is made of wood covered with skin. 
We can cut down trees with an axe like this. 

(Chiefs come to front of stage and bow low.) 

massasoir (holding up pipe as he speaks) — 
See my pipe. It is made of stone and clay. You 
do not have pipes like this. The stem is very 
long. When I have filled the bowl of my pipe, 
I take two stones and strike them together. 
They are called flint stones. The stones make a 
little spark and I light my pipe with it. 

TECUMSEH (holding up long-stemmed pipe 
trimmed with feathers) —This is another Indian 
pipe. It is trimmed with feathers. It is a peace 
pipe. We will show you how to smoke it. 


PANTOMIME—SMOKING THE Pipe OF PEACE 


Black is for war. 


an Indian axe. 


(Any march music may be used for this.) 
a. Bend forward and back twice. 
b. Bend right and left twice. 


c. Raise folded arms high and look up twice. 
d. Right hand over eyes, look to right. 
Left hand over eyes, look to left. Repeat 
movements in “d.” 
e. Smoke the “pipe of peace” twice. 
f. Bend forward twice. 
g- Rise. Folded arms raised high and head 
thrown back, give four shouts—“Ow.” 
FOURTH GIRL (picking up doll in Indian 
cradle which sits against the tent; she holds up 
doll and then speaks) —This is an Indian pa- 
poose. This little baby has a cradle. I found a 
flat piece of wood. I placed some soft skins on 
the wood. I lay my little papoose on the skins. 
When I am busy, I tie his cradle to a tree. 
Then he can watch the birds. He likes to hear 
them sing. This little papoose likes his cradle 
very much. (Returns papoose to place.) 
FIFTH GiIRL—We will show how we war 
dance. We prepare for dances with great care. 
The face is painted and a special dress is worn. 


PANTOMIME—-WaAR DANCE 


All children stand at signal of drum and 
yell “Hi-yi” with each drum beat and step. 
Leaning forward, the Indians commence with 
the left elbow bent and the left foot raised. 
The left arm is lowered, with the foot and the 
right arm and foot raised; the body is swayed 
with the arms. Dance halfway around stage 
and all stop at signal of drum, and yell “Ow” 
four times. Then start dancing again. Curtain 
closes while they are still dancing. 


TNore: Several of the properties called for in this 
play may be made by pupils in an Indian project study.] 


When Books Speak for Themselves 


By 


MOTHER—I have found a book you have 
not been taking care of. 

Boy—Why, Mother, what is the matter? 
What have I done now? 

MOTHER—Your library book has a corner 
turned down at the place where you stopped 
reading. Is that a good thing to do? 

poy—Oh, Mother, what harm does that do? 
There are plenty of copies of the book in the 
world. If anything happens to this one I can 
get another. 

MOTHER—It is not as easy as that, Son. 
There are many children in — who would 
like to have the fine books you have. When I 
was a little girl we didn’t have libraries or 

poy—Oh, Mother, please don’t scold about 
an old book! It is almost my bedtime and I 
am getting sleepy. 








LOIS SMITH and GRACE 


MOTHER—AIl right, Son, but please remem- 
ber what I’ve told you. 

(Boy picks up book, goes to desk and begins 
reading. Falls asleep—dreams. Children enter, 
one at a time, carrying a book. Speak to Boy, 
who is dreaming.) 

FIRST CHILD-—Please don’t handle me with 
dirty hands. I should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next child borrowed me. 

SECOND CH1LD—Please don’t leave me out in 
the rain. 

THIRD CHU.D—Please don’t make marks on 
me with your pen or pencil. It will spoil my 
looks. 

FOURTH CHILD—Please don’t lean on me 
with your elbows when you are reading me. It 


is not good for me. 
FIFTH CHILD—Please don’t open me and lay 


WADE 


Auditorium Teachers, River View School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


me face down on the table. You wouldn’t like 
to be treated so. 

SIXTH CHILD—Please don’t put in between 
my leaves a pencil or anything thicker than a 
single sheet of paper. It strains my back. 

SEVENTH CHILD—Whenever you are through 
reading me, if you are afraid of losing your 
place, don’t turn down the corner of one of 
my leaves, but have a neat little bookmark to 
put in where you stopped, then close me and 
lay me down on my side. 

EIGHTH CHILD—Remember that I want to 
visit a great many other boys after you are 
through with me. Besides, I may meet you 
again some day and you would be sorry to see 
me looking old, and torn, and soiled. Help me 
to keep fresh and clean and I will help you to 
be happy. 
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Building a Town in the First 


Teacher, First Grade, Forest Park School, Monett, Missouri 























THe CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


HE building of a town, which pre- 
sents a life situation, provides an 
excellent project for primary pupils. 
It is an activity which correlates 
with all regular school work, and from which 
children derive much pleasure and profit. 

To arouse their interest, I showed them some 
patterns I had of houses that I knew they could 
make. Then we discussed the meaning of the 
word town, and the use of towns in general. 

“What is a town?” I asked the children. 
They finally defined it as “some houses on yards 
with streets in between.” 

Then I asked them whether they would like 
to make a paper town on the sand table, using 
the patterns which I had. When I put the 
matter to a vote, every hand went up. The 
project was mine; it was the 
children’s. 

Making the buildings— 

Manila construction paper was used for the 
buildings. Each child drew an outline of the 
house and roof patterns, and then traced over 
these lines with crayon. Then he colored or 
painted the house. ‘The roof was usually 
painted some contrasting color. ‘The colors 
were left entirely to the child’s own judgment 
unless he asked my opinion, which generally 
coincided with his own. After 


no longer 
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town. We had an observation lesson, then re- 
arranged the windows and doors of the house 
pattern and added a steeple. This was the only 
building that ‘was difficult to construct. The 
steeple made it so, but no building was more ad- 
mired when it was completed. 

The store buildings were likewise modifica- 
tions of the house pattern. The children made 
a grocery store and a clothing store. We dis- 
cussed some of the things sold at grocery stores, 
and I emphasized the most nourishing foods. 
In connection with the discussion of the cloth- 
ing store, we read “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep.” 

When the children were making schoolhouses 
for their town, I mentioned the schoolbooks 
furnished us by the board of education, and we 
talked about the care of these books. The im- 
portance of reading, in order to know what was 
in the books, was brought out by the children. 

Since the modern home must be provided 
with a garage, we had one for every house. No 
part of the work was done with more enthu- 
siasm. The pattern was a simple one, and even 
the less skillful of the children had no difficulty 
with it. 

One day when we were working on the proj- 
ect, one of the boys declared that we must have 
a jail. Immediately every child was interested. 
More than half of those in the room had seen a 
jail, and nearly everyone knew what it was for. 
They voted to have such a building. We used 
the garage pattern, and three of the boys wanted 
to display their skill and knowledge by modify- 
ing it and putting bars over the windows. As 
there is a wholesome lesson about knowledge of 
a place for people who do not obey the law, and 
as the children themselves proposed such a build- 
ing, I saw no harm in adding it to our town. 
Laying out the town— 

That streets are for everybody to use, that 
they are generally straight and that they have 
sidewalks on each side, were new discoveries to 
a number of the children in the grade. 





A Srore, AND A House with Its Garace 


In numbering the streets, the children learned 
that we say First Street and Second Street in- 
stead of One Street and Two Street. We num- 
bered the houses on each street, which gave a 
strong incentive for learning the numbers cor- 
rectly and writing them legibly. We counted 
all the buildings, which brought the numbers 
up to much larger figures. 

In laying out the town, some of the streets 
crossed. This led quite naturally to a discussion 
of traffic signs and of safety measures to be ob- 
served in crossing streets. 

The children used little twigs for trees, stand- 
ing them upright in the sand on the table. This 
part of the project correlated with their lessons 
in nature study, in which they are taught to rec- 
ognize five kinds of trees. We discovered that 
maples are most commonly grown in Monett 
for shade trees, but that there are many oaks, 
also. 

The children saw what a difference trees made 
in their play town, and were delighted with the 
result. A lesson in beautifying the town in 
which they lived followed naturally. 

Making booklets— 

The children made booklets from manila pa- 
per, developing the idea of the home. Each 
booklet had four pages. On the first page was 

pasted the free-hand drawing 





the house and roof had been 
colored, they were cut out. 

At this point came the first in- 
centive for writing. Every child 
wanted his name on his own 
house so that he could identify } ~~~ — - 
it. The children found it rather 
difficult to identify their own 
‘work when I held their papers 
up for recognition. Every child, : 
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therefore, was eager to learn to 
write his name. 
We merely touched on the dif- 





ferent types of houses as the proj- i 
ect brought them out. There 7 
was no extended study of this 2 i 
subject. Every child made a “(i 
house, which he called his home. H 
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that each child had made of a 
house after I had drawn it on the 
blackboard. 

Inside the booklet were pasted 
pictures of furniture drawn and 
colored by the children, pictures 
of children cut from catalogues, 
and usually pictures of toys. 
On the back of the book were 
pasted cut-out pictures repre- 
senting a mother and a father. 
Here was another need for writ- 
ing, because the pictures had to 


be labeled. 


We also had a discussion con- 


cad 








cerning the members of the 


household. I asked the children 





what they did at home, and, as 








The children thought that 





they always enjoy relating their 





there should be a church in the 


DIAGRAMS OF THE House AND CHURCH STEEPLE AND THEIR Roors 


(Continued on page 83) 
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The Elms 


By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


Elms are beautiful trees. 
There are many leaves 
on the branches. 
Elms make good shade trees. 
They are often planted 
along the streets. 
People plant them in their yards. 
Elms are found in the parks. 
There are two common elms. 
They are the white elm 
and the red elm. 
The white elm is sometimes called 
the American elm. 
It grows in the woods. 
Some trees are over a hundred feet 
high. 





THe ELM In WINTER 











lL. W. BROWNELL 


Exim LEAVES 


The red elm grows in the woods, too. 


It is called slippery elm. 


The inside part of the bark is sweet. 
It is slippery when you try to eat it. 


It is like gum. 
The slippery elm is not so pretty 
as the white elm. 


The elms have hard, strong wood. 


People make it into boxes. 
They use it for boats. 
They use it to build houses. 
They use it to burn. 
Birds like the elm trees. 
The oriole hangs its nest 
on an elm branch. 
The nest swings in the wind. 


Did you ever see an oriole’s nest? 


It is made of hair and string. 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocab- 

ulary for the Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 86 different words 

used, 80 are included in the Gates list. The remaining 6 are: American, 
common, elm, oriole, shade, and slippery. 
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and Rain—Three Primary Stories 


Teacher of Geography, Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


What the Sun Knows 


MorNnING 
THE sun likes to see girls and boys, and they 
like to see him, too. 

“I know that you like me,” says the sun. “I 
saw you smile when I looked in at the east win- 
dow this morning while you ate breakfast.” 

The sun reaches the schoolhouse ahead of you. 
He makes a bright spot first on your desk, then 
on another desk. He knows that you want to 
play tag with him, but he cannot stay. 

The sun makes some shadow pictures on the 
blackboard. ‘Then the window shade hides him, 
but he watches for you at recess. When you 
come running out, he draws your picture on 
the ground. 

The picture runs when you run. It swings 
its arms when you swing yours, and all the 
while you are playing, it is west of you. 


Noon 

At noon the sun watches for you again. 

“T’ll make another picture of you,” he says, 
“a shorter one this time.” 

Have you ever seen your picture on the 
ground at noon? Was it running after you, or 
beside you, or was it ahead of you? 

The sun does not see you at dinner. 
above your house. 

“Everybody knows that it is noon when I 
shine directly on the housetops,” said the sun 
“I am as good as a clock.” 

“You are better than a clock,” you said, “be- 
cause a clock must be wound up every few 
days.” 

“Nobody needs to wind me up,” said the sun. 


He is 


AFTERNOON 
The sun looks into a room on the west side of 
the schoolhouse. He knows that the children 
expect him to come there. 
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He shines on their backs, and makes bright, 
dancing spots on their books. 

When school is dismissed, the sun is waiting 
for you out of doors. 

“T'll make another picture of you now,” he 
says. “It will run on the ground all the way 
home with you.” 

This picture is as tall as the one that he made 
in the morning, but it is on the east side of you. 
In the morning it was toward the west, and at 
noon, toward the north. Perhaps your shadow 
picture will help you find your way some day. 


EVENING 

The sun knows that when his light is gone 
from the sky you will go to sleep. 

“TI will not leave the sky all at once,” he says, 
“Tl look in at the west window while you are 
eating your supper.” 

Then he sinks a little lower and a little lower, 
until there is only a yellow line of light left 
in the west. 

About that time your eyes begin to wink and 
blink, and Mother says, “Time for little girls 
and boys to be in bed.” 

Then the sun says, “Good-night, children. 
You will see me again in the morning.” 


What the Wind Knows 


THE wind knows that he must help the sun. 
The sun says, “The clouds are heavy here, Wind. 
Will you please move them away?” 

The wind replies, “I will play that the clouds 
are my sheep, and drive them before me across 
the sky. The little clouds will crowd together 
as I drive them along. They will look like a 
pile of fleecy white wool.” 

“I can do many things at once,” says the busy 
wind. “I can blow the leaves off the trees. | 
can blow the nuts off, too. I can move the 
sailboats. I can turn the windmills. I can also 


turn an umbrella wrong side out, and make a 
boy run after his hat. I tease the children, and 
blow snow in their faces.” 

Sometimes the wind is so lively that he blows 
all day and all night and does much harm. 


The Clouds and the Rain 


YOU look up at the clouds in the sky and won- 
der how they came to be there. 

Sometimes they are high above you, and some- 
times so low that they seem to touch the earth. 
Sometimes they are white, and sometimes they 
are very gray. 

The sun makes the clouds. He makes new 
ones every day. This is the way in which he 
does it. 

As soon as the sun shows his face, the air 
grows warmer. The sun dries the dewy grass 
and the ground. He dries the walks and the 
roofs. He dries wet clothes on the clothesline. 
All this moisture he draws up into the sky and 
makes into clouds. 

Sometimes the clouds grow dark and heavy. 
Then drops of water begin to come back to 
earth, because the clouds cannot hold any more 
water. Pitter! Patter! A few raindrops fall, 
then more, and then the rain pours from the 
clouds. 

While you are standing at the window look- 
ing at the rain you cannot see the sun. 

“Where is the sun now?” you ask. 
can it ever shine again?” 

The sun is waiting behind the clouds. He is 
getting ready to surprise you. 

Now the rain is almost over. 
drops are falling. 


As quick as a flash the sun comes out from 


“How 


Only a few 


behind the clouds and paints a rainbow across 
the sky. It is an arch of beautiful colors. Look 
at once, for it wil! soon leave the sky. 
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Groceryman Dobbs 


By 


FLORENCE E. 


MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


HROUGH the deserted 
streets in the early dawn, 
Groceryman Dobbs drove 

on his way to market to buy fresh 

fruits and vegetables for his store. 

Chuggety-chug-chug! went his 
truck past quiet houses. Anne and 
Dick and all the other children 
were still fast asleep. 

Clipperty-clop! Clipperty-clop! 
came the sound of horses’ hoofs. 

“Good morning, Jim,” waved 
Groceryman Dobbs to the milk- 
man as he passed. 

Cling-clang! A street car rum- 
bled by. 

“Good morning, Tom,” called 
Groceryman Dobbs to the motor- 
man, 

Chuggety-chug-chug! and soon 
Groceryman Dobbs came to an 
open market square. 

Farmers’ trucks filled with vege- 
tables were parked in the square. 

Groceryman Dobbs drove up to 
a truck marked “Sunnyside Farm.” 

He said, “Good morning, Farm- 
er Brown, I want to buy some 
vegetables for my store.” 

Farmer Brown showed him 
green cabbages, golden pumpkins, 
leafy spinach, carrots tied in neat 
bundles, and bunches of snowy 
white celery and of crimson beets. 

Groceryman ‘Dobbs bought bas- 
kets of each, and piled them into 
his truck. Then Chug! Chug! up 
the street he drove, and stopped in 
front of a wholesale fruit market. 

Baskets of peaches, grapes, and 
apples, and crates of cranberries 
‘were piled on tables one the side- 
walk. Men were carrying boxes of 


Illustration 


by MABEL 





pears and oranges from a refriger- 


ator car on the railroad tracks 
near by. 

“Good morning, Pedro,” said 
Groceryman Dobbs. “I want to 
buy some oranges and pears.” 

“What about taking some cran- 
berries, too, fresh from the bogs of 
Cape Cod?” asked Pedro. 

Groceryman Dobbs bought some 
cranberries, then Chug-chug-chug! 
off he started with his load of fruit 
and vegetables for his store. 

By this time the streets were no 
longer quiet. Children were on 
Street cars 
clanged and automobiles honked 
and tooted. 

R-r-r-rt! R-r-r-rt! came the 
shrill whistle of the traffic officer as 
the lights blinked red. 

The automobiles stopped with a 
sudden Squeak! Squank! 

“How are you, Dobbs?” called 
Officer Hogan, as he helped the 
children across the street. 

They waved as they ran by and 
called, “Hello, Mr. Dobbs, we’re 


coming to your store to-day!” 


their way to school. 


BETSY HILL 


Then the lights turned green, 
and Groceryman Dobbs chugged 
down the street to his store. 

When he arrived, he found that 
Mrs. Dobbs had opened the store 
and was busy with customers. 

The truck was soon unloaded and 
the vegetables and fruit arranged 
in neat piles. 

Then Groceryman Dobbs hur- 
ried to help Mrs. Dobbs wait on 
customers. It was the day before 
Thanksgiving, and everyone was 
very busy. 

“These cranberries and pump- 
kins will not last long,” said Gro- 
ceryman Dobbs to his wife. “The 
children will have to come soon 
if they want to buy some.” 

Just as he spoke, around the cor- 
ner came Anne and Dick and the 
other children with their teacher. 

“We've come to buy cranber- 
ries,” they said. “We're going to 
make cranberry jelly in school to- 
day to put in our Thanksgiving 
baskets.” 

“You've come just in time,” 
laughed Groceryman Dobbs, point- 
ing to the last of the cranberries. 

“We'll take five pounds of cran- 
berries and five pounds of sugar,” 
said the children. 

They watched Mr. Dobbs weigh 
the cranberries and sugar, and then 
paid for them. 

“Let’s see how much this bag of 
cranberries weighs,” he said, lifting 
Anne up on his large scales. Forty- 
eight pounds, clicked the scales.’ 

“Forty-eight pounds of cranber- 
ries!” laughed the children. “We'll 
buy that bag, too. Good-by.” 
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Window Decoration—Pumpkins 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Use these pumpkins in the windows or along the top of the blackboard «fot. frieze. Cut the’ icavee and 
stems from dark green paper, and the pumpkins from bright orange paper. 
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Around the World with Robin 


3y BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


“** “In ‘Merry England 











ONE day we were in a little town 
in England. The streets were nar- 
row and paved with cobblestones. 
Suddenly I heard a loud noise. It 


sounded like a runaway horse. 
Father was in a little shop, and I 
hurried to get inside the door, too. 
Then I looked out anxiously, and 
what do you think Isaw? It wasa 
crowd of children with queer- 
looking shoes on their feet. These 
shoes, which are heavy, are called 
corkers, or clogs, and what a clatter 
they made on the cobblestones! 

The shopkeeper was a woman. 
She laughed at me for being fright- 
ened. She and Father talked a bit, 
and she asked us to come into her 
sitting room and have a cup of tea. 

I looked about the sitting room 
as much as I could without being 
too impolite. There was a raftered 
ceiling, and a big fireplace with a 
teakettle hung in it. The room 
was pleasant and cozy, and the 
homemade bread and tea cakes, 
with plenty of strawberry jam, 
tasted good to me. 

While we were there, the shop- 
keeper’s son, Jackie, came in from 


Illustrations by DORIS L. 


school. He wore his school cap, 
and on it was a badge which inter- 
ested me very much. He said that 
each school has its own badge. 

In the shop, which had only one 
room, many things were sold, from 
shoe strings to bags of coal. It was 
the village post office, too. 

All of the houses in England 
look so strong and solid that you 
feel they certainly must have been 
there forever. I suppose this is be- 
cause there are very few wooden 
buildings. Nearly everything is 
made of stone or brick. 

We stayed a day or two in Lon- 
don, and went to see Buckingham 
Palace, where the King and Queen 
live. I saw the changing of the 
guard in front of the Palace, and it 
made me think of Christopher 
Robin. 


The Land of Windmills 


I ENJOYED my visit to Holland. 
Everything looked exactly right, 
just as it does in the picture books. 
There were the canals and the 
windmills and the dikes, and there 
were the tulips and the hyacinths. 

In the houses there are quantities 
of brass, copper, and pewter things, 
and they all shine like mirrors. 
There are huge brick ovens, and 
curious beds built right into the 
wall. 

Nobody ever seems to be idle. 
The Dutch girls appear to be knit- 
ting all the time, and the boys help 


The Rotogravure Picture Section, Plates 
VI and VII, shows some scenes in England. 


HOWARD 


in the gardens, drive the milk carts, 
and tow the boats along the canals. 
Sometimes whole families live the 
year around on canal boats. 

Do you remember that the Pied 
Piper says to the Mayor, “First, if 
you please, my thousand guilders”? 
Well, I thought of that when we 
had to change our money to Dutch 
currency. A guilder is worth about 
forty cents, and a stiver a little 
more than two cents. 

The Dutch vrouws (women) 
are good cooks, and they are fa- 
mous for being good housekeepers. 
We were very comfortable in Hol- 
land. I still remember the soft bed 
and the little fried cakes called 
poffertjes. The Dutch people in- 
vented the thermometer and the 
telescope. I read, too, that they 
were the first people to use table- 
cloths and napkins, sheets and pil- 
lowcases, and handkerchiefs. 

Jan was the son of the innkeeper 
where we stayed. You pronounce 
his name as if it were Yon. He let 
me try on his wooden shoes, or 
klompen, as he called them, but it 
was not easy to walk in them. 

I was sorry to leave Holland, and 
I want to go back there some day. 
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APER-CUTTING has a place in the 
art expression of children. When 
tested on the basis of meeting the 
needs of the child’s experiences and 
promoting his artistic growth, it is found to be 
truly educational. It is a medium that allows 
freedom of expression, and develops imagina- 
tion, good taste, and feeling for line, mass, and 
color. It provides opportunity for motor con- 
trol and skill in manipulation. It is quickly 
done, and lends itself well to group work. 
Paper-cutting is an art. The technique is 
simple, yet there can be the most delicate and 
finished results. The work in paper-cutting 
done by the children in Professor Cizek’s 
school in Vienna shows what decorative beauty 
can be expressed, and to what extent richness 
of color and design can be achieved. It shows 
also that pictures or patterns made by arrang- 





ing cut-paper figures contain a great deal of 
action and possess a rhythmic play of line and 
color, which gives to them a vital quality. 

In making a picture of cut paper, many beau- 
tiful color schemes are possible, as well as all 
manner of fascinating shapes—straight, broken, 
curved, pointed, or scalloped. It is best, how- 
ever, to start with a few well-selected colors and 
simple shapes, and learn to arrange these in an 
interesting pattern, before attempting more 
difficult combinations or shapes. 

Paper-cutting is like a fascinating game. I 
have watched it played many times—by be- 
ginners and by older children, by a single 
child, by small groups, and by large ones. As 
many as are interested can play this game. The 
requirements are: black, white, and colored 
paper; sharp, pointed scissors about four and a 
half inches long, paste, brushes, a cloth, and a 
smooth surface on which to work. 
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The children in a certain third grade were 
much interested in the animals of the United 
States and of Africa. They made pictures of 
the different animals with crayons and poster 
paints; then one child suggested that they make 
a large picture showing African animals. 

“Perhaps we can make a picture to hang over 
the blackboard,” said another pupil. 

“How shall we make it?” the teacher asked. 
Several ways were discussed, and it was de- 
cided to use cut paper. The children had en- 
joyed making cut-paper Dutch pictures in the 
second grade. They had had experience in cut- 
ting figures, flowers, and trees from paper; 
therefore the problem at hand was to learn to 
cut them still better and to group them in the 
picture, so that there would be a unity of feel- 
ing and a rhythm in lines and masses. 

Many color schemes were suggested, but it 
was found that the greater the number of col- 
ors, the more difficult would be the task of 
harronizing them. 

“We could have the picture show the ani- 
mals walking to a pool at night to get some 
water,” one boy suggested. 

Here was the beginning of a very definite 
and simple color scheme. If it was night, the 
animals would be dark; therefore the back- 
ground should be of a contrasting value and 
color. After discussing these points, the chil- 
dren decided to use black for the cut-outs, 
and to mount them on yellow paper. 

The next problem to solve was the propor- 
tions of the frieze. If it was to be used above 
the blackboard, it must be made to fit exactly 
into a given space, and the height must con- 
form to that of other pictures and friezes on 
the same level. One long frieze would be too 
unwieldy; two shorter ones, each measuring 8 
feet by 14 feet, were found to be much more 
practical. 

The frieze was to represent the animals of 
the jungle marching along, after the heat of 
the day, to some special destination. Animals, 


7 
Pictures of African animals are shown on Plate V 
of the Rotogravure Picture Section. 
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A Problem in Paper-Cutting 


crees, and tall grasses would be shown. No 
feeling of distance needed to be expressed, only 
a rhythmic pattern of flat surfaces. 

With the color scheme selected and the gen- 
eral plan for the frieze decided, the fun of cut- 
ting the figures began. There were to be lions, 
elephants, giraffes, monkeys, tigers, zebras, 
birds, trees, and grasses. All figures were to be 
cut free-hand. 

Since a number of different animals would 
be shown together, the giraffe was selected as 
the standard for height and the elephant for 
width. Paper, 18 inches by 9 inches for the 


giraffe, 9 inches by 12 inches for the elephant, 


and 9 inches by 6 inches for the other animals, 
was decided upon. 

The shapes of the animals were then dis- 
cussed, the proportion of neck to body, of legs 
to body, what kind of tails, ears, and feet 





the animals had, and whether they moved 
quickly or slowly. 

Next, the teacher, standing with her back 
to the children so that her paper and scissors 
were in the same position as theirs, cut a giraffe, 
an elephant, and a monkey. She held the pa- 
per in the position corresponding to the propor- 
tions of the animal. ‘Then, starting from the 
lower right-hand corner, she cut the back legs, 
then the back, the upper part of the neck, the 
head, the under part of the neck, and the front 
legs. Thus the scissors traveled in a continuous 
route from the lower right-hand corner up to 
the top left-hand corner, and down to the bot- 
tom left-hand corner. Last the part between 
the legs was cut. 

After the children had seen several animals 
cut, each chose the animal he wanted to make 
and started to work. Those who felt uncertain 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Primary Three-Number Problems 














1. Mr. Turkey, Mrs. Turkey, and 


their six grown-up sons and daugh- 


ters are scratching in the barnyard. 
How many turkeys are in the yard? 


2. Helen’s aunt sent her a book by 
mail. It had a l-cent, a S5-cent, 
and a 2-cent stamp on it. How 
much did it cost Helen’s aunt to 


send the book to her? 


3. Mary went to hunt eggs for 
breakfast. She found 7 eggs in the 
haymow, none in the cow barn, and 
2 in the tall grass near the chicken 
ebop. How many did she find? 
4. On Thanksgiving Day 2 broth- 
ers in the second grade went to visit 
their grandfather, 2 sisters spent 
the day with an aunt, and 1 girl 
visited her cousin. How many 
children went away that day? 








§. In Jane’s schoolroom there are 
2 girls and 2 boys at one blackboard 
and 3 boys at another. How many 
are at the blackboard? 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Illustrations by ESTHER L. STR OCK 


6. Simple Simon met a pieman. 
The pieman had 1 pumpkin pie, 
4 apple pies, and 2 berry pies. 
How many pies were there? 





7. Ruth brought home from the 


store 2 cans of corn, 5 cans of to- 
matoes, and 2 cans of peas for 
Thanksgiving dinner. How many 


cans did she bring from the store? 


8. For his cart Dick needs 4 wheels, 
| box, and 1 stick for the tongue. 


How many things does he need? 














9, Old Mother Hubbard and her 
dog and cat have no food in their 
cupboard. How many are hungry 
in Mother Hubbard’s house? 

10. Jack caught 3 fish, Jean 2, and 
their father 3. 


did they all catch? 


11. The second grade had 3 new 
words in spelling Monday, 2 new 
words Tuesday, and 2 Wednesday. 
How many new words was that? 





How many fish 








12. On our teacher’s desk there are 
6 apples, 1 orange, and 3 bananas 
for our Thanksgiving party. How 
many pieces of fruit has she? 


13. Jim and Henry found 2 empty 
robin’s nests, 1 empty sparrow’s 
nest, and 2 empty oriole’s nests. 
How many nests did they find? 


14. In the Thanksgiving Day play 
6 boys were turkeys, 2 boys were 
ducks, and 1 girl was a farmer’s 
wife. How many were in the play? 


15. Will saw 2 pigs, 2 horses, and 
3 cows in Mr. Field’s barnyard. 
How many animals did he see? 


16. Joe mailed 1 letter for his fa- 
ther, 3 letters for his mother, and 
3 for his sister. How many letters 
were there for him to mail? 





17. Under a brush pile in the pas- 
ture live 1 father rabbit, 1 mother 
rabbit, and 7 little rabbits. How 
many are there in the family? 
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An Indian Lullaby. 


By CATHERINE ALLISON CHRISTIE 
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' Hush -a - by, dear lit - tle In- dian, In your cra- dle, swing on high! 
2. Rock -a - by, tired lit - tle ba - by, Birds are sing - ing,“Hush-a - by.” 
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watch - es while you sleep; Lul-la - by, dear lit - tle In - dian ba - by, Wrapped in slum - “oH deep! 
dark woods,cool and deep; Lul-la - by; dear lit - tle In - “rs ba - by, Wrappedin slum - ber deep! 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MOLLY AND SALLY—Who feed the turkeys. 
They are dressed in simple gingham dresses. 

GRANNY AND AUNTIE MAE—Who enjoy a 
cup of tea. They are costumed as old ladies, 
with frilly caps. Granny has a walking stick. 

TURKEYS—Who escape Thanksgiving. The 
simplest method of costuming is to have them 
wear dark brown frocks. “Tails” caught at 
shoulders and making great semicircular set- 
ting for heads, may be made of light-weight 
cardboard painted realistically. These tails are 
bound rather snugly to heads by narrow “tur- 


key red” bands. 


DIRECTIONS 


Any outdoor scene, with suggestion of trees 
and bushes will be appropriate. Though this 


play is given in several scenes, no change’ is’ 


made. It is suggested that squares of cardboard 
reading “Three Hours Later” and “Three Days 
Later” be placed in fronr of plattorm at each 
change of scene. At rise of curtain, Molly and 
Sally come in, left, carrying large pans of grain 
for turkeys. 


ScENE I 
MOLLY—Tuck, tuck, tuck, tuck! 
saLLy—Come, gobbler, gobbler, gobbler, 


gobbler! 
MOLLY—Where are those old turkeys? 


SALLY—We must keep calling. (Both call 
as before.) 
(From left, come three Turkeys. They hop 


and flop in, close to pans, but do not eat.) 

MOLLY—What lovely, big turkeys! 

SALLY—It seems too bad to eat them! 

MOLLY—But it wouldn’t be Thanksgiving 
without turkey! 

GOBBLER (crossly)—Then why have Thanks- 
giving? 

SALLY—Did you hear that? 

MOLLY—The gobbler spoke, didn’t he? 

SALLY—Are you a fairy? 

GOBBLER—No. I’m a turkey! 

sALLY—Well, how can you talk? 

GOBBLER—1 always have talked. 

SALLY—But you used to talk in gobbles! 

OLD MOTHER TURKEY—We want to ask you 
something. 

MOLLY—-What do you want to ask? 

OLD MOTHER TURKEY—How can we tell 
when Thanksgiving comes? 

SALLY (laughing)—You can’t tell, because 
you'll be all eaten up! 

GOBBLER (very crossly)—You’re not very 
kind to mention it. 

OLD MOTHER TURKEY—I thought perhaps 
you would help us! 

MOLLY—What do you want us to do? 

OLD MOTHER TURKEY—Warn us when it is 
Thanksgiving. 

SALLY—Do you plan to hide away, so that 
you won’t be eaten? 
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Play: “Polly, Put the Kettle On” 


By SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


BRONZE TURKEY—That’s just what we plan 
to do! 

GOBBLER—How does it happen that people 
think they have to eat turkeys just because it’s 
Thanksgiving? 

SsALLY—The earliest settlers were hungry. 

MOLLY—And when they found wild turkeys, 
they were glad. 

SALLY—When they had their first Thanks- 
giving feast, they ate wild turkeys. 

MOLLY—So now we eat turkeys, too. 

BRONZE TURKEY—Do you think that’s very 
kind? 

SALLY—Maybe not. 

GOBBLER (crossly)—Tell us when to hide 
away. 

SALLY>~I know. Hide when you hear Granny 
say, “Polly, put, the kettle on!” 

MOLLY—Don’¢ -forget now—when Granny 
says, “Polly, put the: kettle on.” 

GOBBLER, (moving left)—Good-by. 

MOTHER AND BRONZE TURKEYS (following) 
—Good-by. 

ALL TURKEYS (bowing at exit)—We thank 
you! 

SALLY—Maybe we shouldn’t have told them. 

MOLLY—Oh, that’s all right. Come on. 
(They leave, left.) 


SceNE II—The same, three hours later 


(Enter Granny, followed by Auntie Mae, 
right. They sit at small table under a tree.) 

GRANNY—I'm very glad you have come, 
Auntie Mae. 

AUNTIE—Thank you, Granny. I’m glad, too. 

GRANNY (spying Turkeys, who enter, left, 
and stand in group)—Oh, those bold turkeys! 
I'll drive them away. 

AUNTIE—Oh, don’t bother. 
them. 

GRANNY—I like to watch them grow, for 
Thanksgiving. 

GOBBLER (to Bronze Turkey)—Do you hear 
that? 

BRONZE TURKEY—Yes, I hear! 

GRANNY—Only three weeks till Thanks- 
giving. 

AUNTIE—And so warm for this time of year. 

GRANNY—Warm enough to have tea out 
here, isn’t it? 

AUNTIE—I should like that! 

GRANNY (calling softly)—Polly! Polly, put 
the kettle on, dearie. 

OLD MOTHER TURKEY (alarmed)—Did you 
hear that? 

GOBBLER (faintly)—I suppose that means 
hide away. 

BRONZE TURKEY—Come on. Hurry! 
keys off, left.) 

GRANNY—I'll go give Polly a hand with the 
tea. (Rises.) 

AUNTIE—I'll come right along and we'll have 
our tea inside, to save carrying it "way out here. 
(Both off, right.) 


I like to watch 


(Tur- 
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ScenE III—Three weeks later 


MOLLY (entering, right)—I can’t see any use 
calling those old turkeys. I’ve called them 
every day for three weeks. 

SALLY (entering, left)—I’ve been all over the 
back pasture, looking for those turkeys! 

MOLLY—Somebody must have stolen them. 

SALLY—And to-morrow’s Thanksgiving! 

MOLLY—We'll have duck! 

GRANNY (entering, right) —Find the turkeys, 
Sally? 

SALLY—No, Granny. There’s no use! 

GRANNY (going off, right)—Keep calling. 

MOLLY (slowly)—Tuck, tuck, tuck, tuck. 

SALLY (wearily)—Come, gobbler, gobbler, 
gobbler, gobbler! 

(From left, enter three Turkeys, in most be- 
draggled state. They sway from side to side as 
they walk.) 

MOLLY—Look, Sally! 

sALLY—Those aren’t our turkeys, Molly! 

MOLLY (slowly)—Are you our turkeys? 

GOBBLER (squeakily)—Is it safe to come 
back? 

OLD MOTHER TURKEY (slowly) —Oh me! Oh 
my! 

BRONZE TURKEY—Corn! 

MOLLY—You’re so thin! 

saLLy—And so old looking! 

GOBBLER—You told us to go away, but you 
didn’t say when to come back. 

BRONZE TURKEY—And Mother Turkey 
wouldn’t give in and come back till to-day. 

SALLY—The very day before Thanksgiving! 


(All Turkeys tumble into a heap.) 


GOBBLER (limply)—What do you mean? 

SALLY—Just what I said — to-morrow’s 
Thanksgiving. 

MOLLY—We’d better call Granny. 
Granny! 

GRANNY (off stage, right)—What is it, 
Molly? 

MOLLY—The turkeys are back! 

GRANNY (entering, right)—Really! What 
luck! (Calling back over shoulder)—Polly, 
put the kettle on! 

SALLY—But, Granny, they’re ’most starved. 

MOLLY—They’re only bones! 

GRANNY—Why, sakes alive! 

SALLY—We'd better eat the ducks! 

GRANNY—I’m sure we can’t eat these miser- 
able birds! 

MOLLY—We’d better feed them. 

GRANNY—Yes, get the feed pans right away. 
(Molly and Sally off, left.) 1 can’t see what 
ailed those pesky turkeys, to act this way! 
(Granny exits, right.) 

GOBBLER (straightening up)—See! 
this was a good day to come back! 

OLD MOTHER TURKEY—We'll be eaten next 
year! 

BRONZE TURKEY (im portantly)—Oh, no, we, 
won’t. We'll leave when we hear Granny say, 


Corn! 


(Calls.) 


I knew 


“Polly, put the kettle on!” 
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Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 


5 ls well-known picture of early colonial days in New 
England, by George H. Boughton, who made the Pilgrims 
the subject of several paintings, hangs in the Public Library, 
New York City. 

The founding of Plymouth Colony by the Pilgrims was due 
to their earnest desire for greater religious freedom. Since this 
could not be enjoyed in England, they emigrated first to Hol- 
land, and then to America, settling in Massachusetts in 1620. 
Here they built their homes and established a church. 

Before the Pilgrims landed on the shores of the New World, 
they drew up, in the cabin of the “Mayflower,” a form of gov- 
ernment, known as the Mayflower Compact. In this docu- 
ment, as in their worship, their love of freedom was strongly 
pronounced. Our civil and religious liberties have their foun- 
dation in the principles set forth by these colonists. 

This picture makes us realize something of the zeal and cour- 
age of the Pilgrims. The little band is on its way across the 
snowy fields to church. The men have their muskets with 
them, for they know that danger may befall them at any 
moment. They have placed the women and children in the 
center of the group; and are on the alert for any strange sight 
or sound. The old man, who is perhaps the minister, walks 
with a thoughful air, unconscious of his surroundings; the 
women are brave and calm, only one of them looks anxiously 
toward the dark pine woods. Steadfast and courageous, the 
Pilgrims were ready to risk life itself for their ideals. 
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“The Courtship of Miles Standish” 


A* THIS season of the year, interest is cen- 
tered in the Pilgrims and in stories of Ply- 
mouth Colony. One of the most enjoyable of 
these stories is Longfellow’s poem, The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. Some of the pictures 
on these pages show scenes from the poem, and 
in an article by Blanche Jennings Thompson on 
the teaching of Longfellow’s poetry, an outline 
for the study of the poem is given. 

















THIS statue of Massasoit, Indian sachem 
and friend of the Pilgrims, overlooks 


Plymouth Rock. 


wine GALLOowaY 


“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 


KEYSTONE ViEwW Co. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was especially 
well fitted to write The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. We was born and spent most of his 
life in New England; he was deeply interested 
in the stories and legends of early American 
life; and his mother, Zilpah Wadsworth, was a 
descendant of John Alden and Priscilla. 

Longfellow spent a happy boyhood in Port- 
land, Maine. He was graduated from Bow- 
doin College when he was only eighteen years 
of age, and was offered the professorship of 
modern languages at that institution. He 
studied for three years in Europe, preparing for 
this position, which he held until 1835. Then 
he resigned to accept a similar professorship at 
Harvard University. 

In his later years Longfellow lived quietly at 
Cambridge, where he enjoyed the companion- 
ship of his children and his friends, among 
whom were Sumner, Lowell, and Whittier. 





ABOVE is Plymouth Rock, on which it is said the Pilgrims 
stepped when they landed from the “Mayflower.” 

We see below a view of Plymouth Colony ‘n 1622. At 
the top of the hill is the fort, and in the inclosure, the 
home of Governor Bradford. The street which the houses 
face was named by the settlers Leyden Street, in honor of 
their former home. asove. . ano a. PHOTO. BELQW. KEYSTONE viEW CO 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW is known as the LONGFELLOW’S home in 
children’s poet. His Evangeline and Hiawatha are loved by Cambridge, Craigie House, 
children, and many of his shorter poems, as “The Village Black- was once the headquarters of 
smith” and “The Children’s Hour,” are favorites. neneaat enoro Washington. EWIN@ GALLOWAY 





. the Mayflower sailed from the 


Took the wind on her quarter, and stood 
for the open Atlantic, 

Borne on the send of the sea, and the swells” 
ing hearts of the Pilgrims. .°"s+ | * 


Long in silence they wat the’” re- 
ceding sail of the vessel, * 

Much endeared to them alt; as pores 

living and human.” awring’ gal, adv: 








ilgrims 


2. At “SEATED beside her wheel, and the carded 
e, the “THEN from a rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden, contemptuous gesture, wool like a snow-drift 

houses Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder and bullets Piled at her knee.” KEYSTONE viEW CO 
nor of Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the —— KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


view co 


























“SHORT of stature he was, but strongly built 
and athletic, 
Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with mus- 


cles and sinews of iron.” —xevsvone view co 
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The Habit of Drinking Milk 


(CHILDREN may become inter- 
ested in drinking milk when they 
are aware of the fact that it is an ex- 
cellent food for everybody, and that 
their pets, too, like milk. The pic- 
tures on this page may be used in this 


way to correlate with a current article 
on milk by Lydia J. Roberts. 






































MOTHER drinks milk with her lunch at 
home. She keeps it in the ice box so that it 
will be fresh when she wishes to drink it. 








l 


THIS man, who works high up in the air all day, erecting stcel 
buildings, drinks milk with his lunch. He knows that it will 
make him strong and help to keep his nerves steady. 











SEE how pleased this little girl looks. She likes to drink milk. 
She is having it with her breakfast now and will have more for 
lunch and dinner. She drinks at least a quart of milk a day. 
































THE boy in this picture is drinking a glass of milk before his game. 
He likes to have milk after school when he feels hungry, especially 
since he knows that milk will help him to grow tall and strong and 
to play games without becoming tired quickly. 




















THE baby calves shown here are 
drinking milk from their mother. 
Often young calves are fed from 
big pails of milk. 

These farmers are enjoying 
milk with their noonday lunch 
in the field. It is a cool, nourish- 











ing drink for a hort day. 
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Well-known Animals Native to Africa 








FRICAN animals make a very in- 

teresting study for children. 

They can often be seen at the zoo or 

in the circus, and children always like 

to read, about. them and to work out 

; +s ahiimhal prijétzs:. The: “use of African 

.. ‘atiimals in a cut-papez. ‘frieze made 

°° by: third-grade .children is “dessribed 

by:Eugartig -Eekford in the Primary 

.: «Grades Section. "The pictures shown 

st. heres: may ° ‘be. used ‘hy .the: children in 

studying the “characteristics: of” “the 

different animals for a similar art proj- 

ect or for nature study and geography 

lessons. A small circus or zoo may be 
made as a correlating study. 














BECAUSE of their long necks and forelegs, giraffes 
are the tallest four-footed animals in the world. 
They have no voice, but their sense of sight and 
hearing are acutely developed. P. AND A. PHOTO 











THIS baby rhinoceros is from Africa. These 
animals, which feed on leaves and roots, are 
bad-tempered and dangerous. Their hide is 


useful to the natives. KEYSTONE VIEW CO 














LIONS are related to the cat family. Many 
lions live in the African jungles and their roar- 
ing can be heard at night, when they are hunt- 
ing food for their young. rus imnens » 









The zebra 


WIDE WORLD 
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THE ostrich cannot fly, but it can run very 

swiftly. When full grown it can travel about . 
THE African elephant is the largest in the thirty miles an hour. KEYSTONE View Co. CAMELS are called “ships of the desert,” because 
world and is known by, its enormous ears, they are especially fitted to carry burdens. They 
which it raises when charging. ». ano a. enoro rock when they walk or run. — eusiisnens pnoro senv 
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IN 1215 the bar- 
forced King 
John to sign the 
Magna Charta, a 
great document of 
political liberty. 


KEYSTONE View CO 











STONEHENGE is one of the most interesting and curious puzzles of 
Whether it was used by the ancient Britons as a temple for 


antiquity. 
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England, the Mother Country 


NGLAND, from the Tweed on the 
north, to Land’s End, jutting out 
into the Atlantic on the south, is rich in 
varied charms and historic associations. 
On these pages are shown a historical 
picture and famous English scenes. 

The ancestors of the English people 
lived along the shores of the North Sea, 
and were known as Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. A daring, sturdy, seafaring race, 


they invaded Britain, to which they gave 
the name of “Angle-land” or England. 
Later they had to defend themselves 
against successive incursions of the 
Danes, whom they finally drove from 
their shores. England suffered its last 
invasion in 1066, when the Normans 
defeated the Saxon King Harold. 

The fusion of Norman and Saxon 
characteristics laid the foundation for a 
































IN THIS view of London 
Bridge, notice that the ve- 
hicles all keep to the lefrt- 
hand side. KEYSTONE VIEW Cc 














ON THE left are the 
Parliament Buildings, 
in London, situated on 
the Thames River. 
The view is from 
Westminster Bridge. 
The clock in the 
tower is “Big Ben.” 
The Old Curiosity 
Shop, which is famil- 
iar to all readers of 
Dickens, may be seen 
at the right. puoro 


AT LEFT. EWING GALLOWAY 
AT RIGHT, KEYSTONE VIEW CO, 























burial ceremonies, or as a martial court of justice, or as a monument of 


victory, archzologists have never been able to tell us. 
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Y | of the United States 
rave 
a strong national life. The Englishman’s 
lves inherent love of the sea sent him forth 
the exploring, and resulted in England’s 
rom territorial expansion and sea power; his 
last independence and regard for his political 
vans rights led to the development of Eng- 
land’s parliamentary form of govern- 
xon ment; in his honesty and love of fair 
or a play were the beginnings of England’s 
commercial and financial greatness. 
BUCKINGHAM Palace, 
in London, is the residence 
of the King and Queen of 
England. Burton 




















THE Pilgrims stayed at 
Mayflower House, in Ply- 
mouth, England, before 
they sailed for the New 
World. From here they 
could see their ship at 
anchor. WILLIAM THOMPSON 























PLYMOUTH Harbor, at 
left, has seen the departure 
of Drake to sail around 
the world, of the English 
fleet to meet the Spanish 
Armada, and of the “May- 
flower” *For Angesiga. ._ 

* At’ the’ right-‘is “g ‘Views, 
of historic Westminitet. 
Abbey, ‘where. England's 
sovereighs: ire crowned. 


. * a 
« PHOJSOLAT LEFT, WILLIAM TROMPSON 
AT RIGHT HERBERT PHOTD 
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AT THE right is a 
scene on the river 
Avon, with the spire 
of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral in the distance. 

The house at the 
left is Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. It is in 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


LEFT. KEYSTONE VIEW CO 
RIGHT. EWING GALLOWAY 
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Paul THOMPEON 


Robert Louis Stevenson 1850-1894 
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Robert Fulton 1765-1815 

















RAODEL 44D HERBERT 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton 1815-1902 
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Cyrus Field 1819-1892 


IF THE pictures on this page and the biogra- 
phies given this month, together with those 
of the two previous issues, are pasted on the pages 
of a loose-leaf notebook so that the biography of 
each person is on a separate page under his por- 
trait, the pages may then be arranged in sections. 
One part of the notebook may be used for poets, 
another for scientific workers, another for lead- 
ers of national movements, another for presidents 
of the United States, and so on. 

The works and lives of the three famous au- 
thors of children’s literature, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Samuel L. Clemens, 
will be of interest in connection with Book 
Week. Cyrus Field and Robert Fulton, through 
their inventions, made great changes in methods 
of communication, and _transportations George 
Rogers Clark taid claim to the Northwest térri- 
tory for-the colonies. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
was a leader in the Womer.’s Rights moyement. 
John Philip Sousa, composer of miany’ ‘well- 
known marches, is a celebrated bandmaster. 
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John Philip Sousa 1854- 
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Samuel L. Clemens 1835-1910 
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George Rogers Clark 1752-1818 
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Louisa M. Alcott 1833-1888 
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Some Interesting Timepieces. we 


By MARY ELIZABETH BARRY 


HE beginning of a unit of work in 
time-telling was discussed last month. 
The girls and boys decided to find 
out about time-telling in the present 
and then to trace it back into the ages. They 
examined the master clock in their school 
building and studied about the master clock in 
the Naval Observatory at Washington, D.C. 
The pupils became interested in the time- 
pieces in their homes. ‘They placed lists of 
these timepieces on the bulletin board at school, 
and wrote reports about them. Some of the 
reports are given below: 


Our CLocks 


We have nine timepieces in our home. Four of 
them are watches and five are clocks. We use the 
big grandfather’s clock the most because it is in the 
hall where we come in and go out of the house. 

We use the mantel clock next because it is in the 
living room where we spend a great deal of our 
time. 

Both the grandfather’s clock and the mantel 
clock were made in America. 


Paul 
Our TIMEPIECES 


We have five watches and three clocks at home. 
The clock we use most is in Mother’s room. It was 
made in Germany. 

My father has two watches and my mother and I 
each have one. Mother has an old one that she 
does not use. All of our watches were made in 
Switzerland. I wonder why so many watches are 
made there. 

We have an old grandfather’s clock that was 
made in the United States. It does not keep very 
good time any more. It needs to be repaired very 
badly. 

I do not pass any clocks on my way to school. 

Greta 


TIMEPIECES 


We have five timepieces in our home, two clocks 
and three watches. The clock in the dining room 
was made in La Salle, Illinois, and the kitchen clock 
was made in New York. 

Daddy’s watch was made in Switzerland and my 
watch was made in the United States. Mother has 
a watch about twenty-five years old that she does 
not use. We use the kitchen clock most of all. 


Jean 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


The class went to see an exhibition of time- 
pieces, and one of the pupils: wrote the follow- 
ing account of the visit: 


Our Trip To CarTIER’s 

On Tuesday our class went to Cartier’s Jewelry 
Shop, where we saw a great many different kinds of 
clocks and watches. 

We saw one of the smallest watches ever made, 
one of the most complicated watches, and one of the 
oldest in existence. 

We saw a Nuremberg Egg which of course is not 
an egg at all but a watch, big and bulky. Nurem- 
berg Eggs were first made in Nuremberg around the 
year 1500. 

Watches in the early days were used for orna- 
ments and were not expected to keep good time. 
I saw one that had three different cases of different 
colors to be worn with dresses that were the color of 
the case. Men, too, used to ornament themselves 
with buttonhole watches. We saw a little button- 
hole watch. 

The clock I liked best in the exhibit was a small 
alarm clock. After the alarm went off, a little bird 
came out and chirped, then he made a bow and dis- 
appeared. 

Just before it was time to start back to school, 
I spied a clock that I thought was interesting. It 
was a Shallow dish with water in it. The hours were 
indicated around the rim of the dish. In the water 
a turtle swam to the correct time by means of a 
magnet. 


Malcolm 


The girls and boys watched the newspapers 
and magazines for articles telling of strange 
and unusual timepieces. Philip found an ar- 
ticle that told of a clock in Germany, the case, 
wheels, weights, pendulum, and even the bolts 
of which were made of straw. The clock was 
reported to keep good time. It took the man 
who made it two years to complete the task. 

Muriel found an article about an interesting 
clock in a German town. It is a tower clock. 
In the center of the dial is the face of a bearded 
man who rolls his eyes every second, and on a 
metal plate which he holds in his mouth the 
day of the month is recorded. 

Children enjoy collecting accounts which 
they find of quaint and curious clocks. Such 
a collection may be assembled for a file. 


CELESTIAL TIMEPIECES 


The children were interested to learn that the 
sky itself is a huge timepiece; and that the posi- 
tions of the sun by day and the stars by night 
indicate what time it is, and were used for 
many centuries before man-made clocks were 
invented. 

The teacher told her class that one summer, 
when she was a small girl, she visited an aunt 
who lived in the country. It was an intriguing 
mystery, she said, to observe Aunt Ellen shade 
her eyes with her arm, look up at the sun, and 
then set the clock. Sometimes Aunt Ellen 
would look up at the sun, and then ask one of 
the children to ring the dinner bell. More 
mystery! The relation between the sun and 
the clock was a puzzle which, the teacher 
said, remained unsolved for her until she was 
quite grown up. 

If the children are not familiar with the path 
of the sun across the sky, it would be well to 
begin a series of observations, and then have 
them see how nearly they are able to estimate 
the time by looking at the sun. In order to 
protect the eyes, smoked glasses or exposed 
camera films should be used for these obser- 
vations. 

In a study of time-telling, the following 
facts should be told to the children: 

In the beginning it was thought that the 
earth was flat. Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher 
and mathematician, who lived about six cen- 
turies before Christ, believed that the earth was 
a sphere, but it was not until Columbus dis- 
covered America, more than two thousand 
years after Pythagoras’ time, that people in 
general began to know that the earth is not 
flat. 

In the early days, too, the earth was believed 
to be the center of the universe. It was left 
to Copernicus, an astronomer, to prove that 
the sun is the center of our universe and that 
the earth and the other planets revolve around 
it. Copernicus was born in 1473 and died in 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Poetry of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


O MATTER how many new poets 
appear on the literary horizon, 
there will always be an audience 
for Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

the “children’s poet” of the last century. As 
in the case of James Whitcomb Riley, whose 
poetry was discussed last month, some explana- 
tion of Longfellow’s poems should be made 
when they are being studied, so that the modern 
child may understand them. 

“The Village Blacksmith,’ for example, 
needs a good deal of explanatory comment if 
that vanishing figure is to live properly for 
children to-day. It is interesting to note that 
the modern blacksmith has become an itiner- 
ant figure, moving his smithy from farm to 
farm as his services may be needed. It would 
be well to explain the derivation of the word 
“blacksmith,” comparing it with goldsmith, 
silversmith, and other similar terms, -and to 
point out that “smithy” means the blacksmith’s 
shop, and not the smith himself. 

In the first stanza of “The Children’s Hour”: 

“Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 

That is known as the Children’s Hour,” 
the word “lower” rhymes with “hour” and 
means to grow dark or threatening. Compare 
the expression, “with lowering brow,” 
frowning. 

“The Builders,” frequently listed for sixth 
grades, is sometimes difficult for children to 
comprehend. It is usually best for the teacher 
to give the message of the poet in her own 
words before reading the poem itself. Only 
rarely should it be memorized. 

A thrilling adjunct to the history period is 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” It should be noted that 
the lines of the first stanza: 

“Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year,” 
are no longer true. The teacher may ask the 
children to point out the reason, and to tell 
which word would have to be changed to make 
the statement true to-day. 

“The Day Is Done” and “A Psalm of Life” 
are hardly suitable for children. There may be 
objections to this statement from those who 
memorized these poems at an early age, but a 
little reflection will reveal its truth. If the 
teacher feels that some lines must be memo- 
rized, the last three stanzas of the latter poem 
are sufficient. 

Although some students of Indian lore say 
that Hiawatha does not present a true picture 
of Indian life, certain portions, as “Hiawa- 
tha’s Childhood,” are worthy of study and are 
always enjoyed by children. The poem should 
not be presented until the fourth grade. 

“The Arsenal at Springfield” deserves a place 
for its strong appeal against war. It may well 
be read on Armistice Day, when its message 
will prove even more true than when written. 


meaning 


Do not spend too much time on one poem. 
Wide acquaintance with much varied literature 
is far better than too intensive study of one 
story or poem, however worthy. 

Since attention is centered on the Pilgrims 
and on colonial history during November, it is 
well to give consideration this month to The 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Begin by giving the proper historical setting 
for the poem. Name and describe briefly the 
principal characters, using pictures of the period 
to help develop the background. Read the 
poem yourself, simply but dramatically, letting 
the children follow silently with their own 
texts. Read the entire poem in one period, if 
possible. No one likes to read a story in sec- 
tions, with the added annoyance of having to 
stop and answer questions before finding out 
what happened next. Such procedure makes 
it impossible for children to become eager and 
interested readers. 

After the first reading, a discussion should 
follow, bringing out the main points of the 
story, and laying especial emphasis on charac- 
ter study. Let the children refer to and read 
from their texts frequently in answering ques- 
tions and securing evidence for their answers. 

Following the discussion, the poem should be 
studied more carefully, noting minor points 
and clearing vocabulary difficulties. 

Guide questions for general discussion— 

1. Give a brief synopsis of the story. 

2. With which character does the poet seem 
to sympathize? Is he fair to them all? 

3. List character traits of the three principal 
characters. Save the list for later study. 


Correlative material will be found on Plates I, 
II, and III in the Rotogravure Picture Section. 
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4. Did the three understand each other? 
How did John appear to Standish? Standish 
to John? What did Priscilla think of both? 

§. Name any events or character traits which 
affect the progress of the story, such as those 
listed below: 

Death of Rose Standish. 

Bad temper of Miles Standish. 
Alden’s reputation as a scholar. 
Age of Standish. 

Priscilla’s loveliness. 

Sailing of the Mayflower. 
Report of the death of Standish. 

6. Which is your favorite character? 
reasons for your choice. 
Questions on Parts I and II— 

1. Why do you suppose that Miles Stand- 
ish was interested in Julius Caesar? Point out 
similarities in their characters. 

2. What do you think was Standish’s real 
feeling for Priscilla? Was it love or need for 
comfort that prompted his proposal? 

3. Does his reluctance to go to Priscilla him- 
self seem consistent with his character? Do 
you sympathize with him at all? Discuss. 

4. Was Alden’s compliance weakness or 
strength? Discuss. 

Questions on Part I1I— 

1. Did Alden choose good points to enum- 
erate in pressing Standish’s suit? 

2. Did Priscilla have a sense of humor? How 
did the proposal affect her? Was she amazed 
or angry or both? 

3. Was Alden dull or merely modest? 

4. Do you think that Priscilla would have 
accepted Standish if he had come himself? 
Questions on Parts 1V and V— 

1. Discuss the misunderstanding between 
Alden and Standish. Was Standish’s anger ap- 
parently justified? 

2. Describe the sailing of the Mayflower. 
Questions on Part VI— 

1. Was Priscilla’s straightforward manner 
usual in those days? 

2. How did it simplify matters? 

3. Do you admire or condemn her action? 
Questions on Part VII— 

1. Read the most exciting part. 

2. Was the act of Standish really courage? 
Can you defend it? 

3. Was Priscilla justified in fearing him? 
Questions on Parts VIII and IX— 

1. Describe the home of John Alden. 

2. Describe the wedding. 

3. Does the attitude of Standish on his return 
surprise you? 

4. Do you think he would have changed? 

§. Read aloud favorite passages. 

Below are listed vocabulary difficulties for 
discussion and special study: 


Give 


primitive gainsay 
martial air hedgerows 
ever and anon linnet 


(Continued on page 77) 
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An Armistice Day Play: “To You—a Torch!” 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


poprpirs—Any number of very little girls. 
Long scarlet robes, high-waisted. ‘These should 
reach nearly to the floor. Pale green hose. It 
is suggested, for economy, that the costumes 
(which must be uniform to be effective) be 
cut from a strip of poppy-scarlet cloth of any 
cheap material dyed in desired shade. Cut an 
oblong of cloth twice the length of dress. Sew 
it up on the sides, leaving room for the arms. 
Cut slit for neck. 
length of pale green cord. 


Tie it, high-waisted, with a 
And presto! a 
poppy. Let each child provide a pair of cheap 
white stockings. The costume committee can 
dye all of these at one time in the desired shade 
of green. 

peace—Flowing garments of pale green; 
olive wreath about head; olive branch in her 
hand. If possible, a dove. 

LiBERTY—As in the statue of Liberty, with 
torch. 

WHITE stars—Any number of little boys. 
White shirts, white shorts, white stockings. 
White torches. White caps. 
UNCLE SAM—Traditional costume. 
FRANCE—Typical French national dress. 
RED CROSS NURSE—The Red Cross uniform. 


Low tennis shoes. 


AMERICAN sOLDIER—Khaki suit, with one 
white star on sleeve. 
AMERICAN SAILOR—Traditional, with one 


white star on sleeve. 


SETTING 


The scene gives us in red, white, and blue 
a modernistic impression of the opening lines 
of Macrae’s poem, “In Flanders Fields.” The 
back-drop is of blue, as is also the flag. At 
center, one huge white cross, rough-hewn. A 
concealed spot light throws this into dazzling 
relief. 

Just below the stem of this cross, and of cor- 
responding width, is a square of white platform, 
about twelve or fifteen inches higher than the 
floor. On this “riser,” her head barely reaching 
the arms of the cross, stands Peace. Before her 
is a center aisle, on either side of which stretch 
the “row on row” of smaller crosses, also white. 
They are short near the foot but grow gradually 
taller as they travel up stage. 

Between the crosses, the Poppies—children— 
nod drowsily. They have assumed any appro- 
priate poses, some kneeling, some standing, to 
give the most delicate possible illusion of flowers. 


DIALOGUE 


(Soldier, off stage, reads first stanza of “In 
Flanders Fields.” These lines are supplemented 
at intervals by the dull thud of far-off drums. 
After a moment’s pause, France enters. She 
stands at left of Peace, holding high the French 
flag. Off stage, the “Marseillaise” is played or 
sung.) 

FRANCE (when the song is ended)—“The 
honored dead! .... Their memory is pre- 
cious. . . . Ye that mourn, let gladness mingle 


By BERTHA WILLIAMS 


with your tears. He was your son. But now 
he is the nation’s . . . . Not one name shall be 
forgotten or neglected . . . . Every mountain 
and hill shall have its treasured name. 
Every river shall keep some solemn title . . 
And till the mountains are worn out and the 
rivers forget to flow, till... . the springs 
forget to gush, the rills to sing, shall their 
names be kept fresh with reverent honors, 
which are inscribed upon the book of National 
Remembrance.” (France pauses for a moment, 
and then continues.) “But years have passed. 
Still poppies blow in Flanders fields. And so 
they sleep—the gold stars of another nation. 
Beneath the flag of France they lie, beneath a 
flag that they have cherished as their own. 
The call To Arms is but a memory. And so 
they sleep.” (France, with a sweeping gesture, 
calls attention to Peace.) 
Flanders fields. 

poppies (in unison)—“Lovely art thou, O 
Peace! And lovely are thy children. And 
lovely are the prints of thy footsteps in the 
green valleys.” 


Peace reigns again in 


peace—Little French poppies, poppies of 
Flanders, you who have heard battle cry and 
tumult, the “Marseillaise’” has sounded for the 
French. But comfort now our hero comrades. 
Give them no dirge of war, no memory of de- 
struction. Give them a song of home. 

(Poppies sing very softly first stanza of 
“America, the Beautiful.’ ) 

UNCLE SAM (entering and standing at right 
of Peace, opposite France, and holding high the 
American flag)—Beside the flag of France we 
place Old Glory! 

(Enter, left, a Soldier in khaki and a Sailor.) 

SOLDIER—It is the nation’s flag! (Soldiers 
and Sailors salute.) A piece of bunting lifted 
in the air, but it speaks sublimely. And every 
part has a voice. Its stripes of alternate red 
and white proclaim the original union of thir- 
teen states to maintain the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Its stars of white on a field of blue 
proclaim that union of states constituting our 
national constellation which receives a new star 
with every new state. 

SAILOR— The very colors have a language. 
. . « White is for purity, red for valor, blue for 
justice. And all together, bunting, stars, stripes, 
and colors, make the flag of our country, to be 
cherished by all our hearts, to be upheld by all 
our hands.” 

RED CROSS NURSE (entering right, down stage, 
and holding before her a large service flag with 
gold and white stars) — 

And still another flag I bring 

Of blue, and white, and red, 
With white stars for the living, 
And with gold stars for the dead; 
Gold stars for the gallant ones 
Whose task is done; 
White stars for the sacred ranks 
Who know the war has scarce begun! 
WHITE STAR LEADER (larger than the others, 


enters left, up stage, comes down center aisle, 
and stands right center, down stage, facing 
Nurse)—War, did I hear you say? 

(Soldier and Sailor come down stage, left.) 

SOLDIER—Yes. War. 

LEADER (brandishing sword in salute, calls in 
loud voice)—Ho! Company, left face. For- 
ward march! (From the left, up stage, single 
file and marching as soldiers, come the White 
Stars. 
between the crosses, then work into regular 
lines across the stage. The young leader draws 
his sword and salutes the Soldier and Sailor.) 
We, the White Stars of the future, pledge our 
allegiance to you, the white stars who lead the 
way. And to the gold stars of the past. 
Name the quarrel. Who bids us war? 

SAILOR—" Take up our quarrel with the foe,” 
they said. 

LEADER (surprised)—But that was (give 
number) long years ago they spoke those words. 
We are ready to serve, but the war is over. 

Poppies (once more, softly, in unison)— 
“Lovely art thou, O Peace! And lovely are 
thy children. And lovely are the prints of thy 
footsteps in the green valleys.” 

LEADER—What is this war you speak of? 
Name the foe. 

SOLDIER—We war on ignorance; and jeal- 
ousy; and greed. We have no war on human 
life, but on human evil. 

SAILOR—But where is the sword so keen that 
it can rip the beauty from a soul, or kill its evil? 

SOLDIER—Open your eyes, and see. 

SAILOR—Come. Look about you here in 
Flanders fields, where poppies blow. Think you 
that they are conquered—all these our heroes, 
because they fell before the sword. 

LIBERTY (enters, right, down stage)—‘Oh, 
tell me not that they are dead, that generous 
host! that airy army of invisible heroes. They 
hover as a cloud of witnesses above the nation. 
Are they dead that yet speak louder than we 
can speak, and a more universal language? Are 
they dead that yet act? Are they dead that 
yet move upon society and inspire the people 
with nobler motives and more heroic pa- 
triotism?” 

SOLDIER— We die . . . . But the echoes of 
our words are evermore repeated.....- 
Whether our influence is great or small, whether 
it is for good or evil, it lasts.” 

saiLorn—Of what use, then, is the sword, un- 
less our war is with the physical? It is not pos- 
sible, my comrades, to slay out truth or beauty 
with a sword. Nor is it possible to conquer 
evil with such a weapon. There is no race that 
lacks its majesty. A common sun, a common 
moon, and stars, look down upon us all. Why 
should we war on beauty, progress, homes? 
We have no fault with these. 

SOLDIER—Name first the foe. And then 
select your weapon. We have no foe . . . but 
ignorance and darkness. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Products of the Loom 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE production of textile fibers and 
their conversion into cloth is one of 
the basic industries of our country. 
In this industry over a million and a 

half people are engaged. It includes the sheep 
herder on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
the cotton planter in the South, the mill worker 
in New England, and many other people from 
different sections of our country. 

Of all the plant and animal fibers which oc- 
cur on the earth, only a few are suitable for the 
making of cloth. Those on which the textile 
industry in the United States is based are cot- 
ton, flax, wool, and silk, together with the 
manufactured fiber, rayon. 

Cotton— 

Cotton is the world’s cheapest and most used 
clothing material. The cotton belt of the 
United States, which includes the coastal states 
from South Carolina to Texas, produces over 
half of the cotton grown in the world. It is a 
region with a warm, moist climate and brilliant 
sunshine, in which cotton plants thrive. In 
this famous area, over forty-five million acres 
produce about one and one-third billion dol- 
lars’ worth of cotton in a single year. 
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When snow-white cottony masses burst 
forth from the ripened bolls, the crop is ready 
to be harvested. From the fields the cotton is 
taken to the ginhouse, where the cotton gin 
speedily separates the raw cotton from the seeds. 
Next, the raw cotton is placed in a cotton press 
and made up into bales weighing from four 
hundred to five hundred pounds each. Then 
it is ready to be shipped to the mill and made 
into cloth. 

On reaching the mill, the bales are torn apart 
and the cotton cleaned to remove dirt and 
sticks. It is then carded to straighten out the 
fibers, spun into thread, and woven into cloth 
on great mechanical looms. 

Until recent years, practically all the raw 
cotton raised in the South was shipped to New 
England mill towns. It was in these coastal 
towns with their abundance of water power 
that the textile industry of the United States 
was first started on a large scale. In 1790, at 
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Pawtucket, Rhode Island, the first power- 
driven cotton-spinning mill in our country was 
built. Because the region was too rugged for 
agriculture, many of the neighboring towns al- 
so engaged in the industry, until the manufac- 
turing of textiles became one of the leading 
occupations in New England. 

A few of the most important cotton-weaving 
towns are Pawtucket and Providence, Rhode 
Island; New Bedford, Fall River, Lowell, and 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; and Manchester, New 
Hampshire. The mills of Massachusetts pro- 
duce the greatest amount of manufactured 
cotton goods. There are also mills in many 
other towns in that region, and some are lo- 
cated as far west as Utica, New York; and 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

A newer and increasingly important: cotton- 
manufacturing district centers about many of 
the larger cities of the South—Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Columbia, South Carolina; At- 
lanta, Macon, and Augusta, Georgia; and Meri- 
dian, Mississippi. There are now over eight 
hundred cotton mills located throughout the 
southern states. They produce more manufac- 
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tured goods than the New England mills, but 
not of such fine quality. 

In the early days, water power was used to 
turn the wheels of the mills. To-day, however, 
it is used to generate electricity, which in turn 
furnishes the power, without such a loss of 
energy. Steam power is also used. 

Flax— 

Flax fibers, when woven into cloth, furnish 
us with linen, noted for its strength, smooth- 
ness, and durability. 

In pioneer days, when most clothing was 
made at home, flax was grown by nearly every- 
one. It is still grown in the United States, but 
more for its seed than for its fibers. Seed flax 
is short, so that although the fibers can be used 
as tow for stuffing furniture, they cannot be 
used for manufacturing cloth. We import 
most of our flax fiber from Europe, and in ad- 
dition, we import millions of dollars’ worth of 
linen goods. 

The lack of flax production in the United 
States is due to the great amount of labor in- 
volved in raising a crop of fiber flax. In years 
past, most of the work had to be done by hand, 
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which made the process too expensive when 
compared with the cost of the same material 
purchased from Europe. 

In Oregon to-day, however, interesting ex- 
periments are being worked out which indicate 
that we can produce flax fiber cheaply, using 
newly invented machinery for pulling the flax 
and securing the fibers. It is predicted that in 
the future a good grade of flax fiber will be 
produced in the moist cool climate of the coast 
region of Oregon and Washington, in the Great 
Lakes region from Minnesota to New York, 
and along the Atlantic coast. 

Linen mills are located in many of the eastern 
states noted for other textile industries. 
Wool— 

Wool, an animal fiber noted for its ability to 
conserve heat, is a curly variety of hair ob- 
tained from sheep, goats, alpacas, llamas, yaks, 
and camels. Of these, the sheep is the most im- 
portant wool-producing animal. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Procedure in a Science Unit 


By BERTHA M. PARKER 


Teacher of Science, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


T GOES without saying that procedure 

in one intermediate-grade science unit 

may differ markedly from that in an- 

other; a unit about magnets obviously 
cannot be handled just as a unit about fish is 
handled, and procedure in a unit on seeds and 
gardening cannot be identical with procedure 
in a unit dealing with the place of the earth 
in the universe. However, although different 
units provide opportunities for different types 
of activity, there are certain stages of proce- 
dure which are common to all science units. 
In this article we shall discuss how these com- 
stages are handled in the 
grades of the University Elementary School of 
the University of Chicago. 


mon intermediate 


Direct TEACHING 


The initial stage of each unit is a period of 
direct teaching. The children are brought into 
meaningful contact with the materials included 
in the unit. Problems are raised and discussed. 
The children read short extracts from the read- 
ing material of the unit to check the points 
brought up in class discussion. The teacher 
gives brief talks in order to emphasize im- 
portant points. Many of the motor activities 
discussed in last month’s article have a part to 
play in this stage of the unit, although they 
are not confined to it. The purpose of the 
period of direct teaching is to build up the 
main outlines of the unit and to provide an 
adequate background for the assimilation of 
the reading material which is to be handled in 
the next stage. 

In determining what proportion of the total 
time allotted to a unit is to be given to direct 
teaching, one must consider the age of the chil- 
dren in the group as well as the nature of the 
unit. In such a unit as “Air Pressure,” which 
has many demonstration experi- 
ments to be performed and dis- 
cussed, the initial period must of 
necessity be longer in proportion 
to the whole than in such a unit 
as “Fish,” where motor activities 
play a smaller part. With sixth- 
or seventh- grade children who 
have had much experience with 
independent study, the stage of 
direct teaching need not gener- 
ally be so long as with fourth- 
or fifth-grade children who have 
yet to form good study habits 
and who should not be allowed 
to flounder because of an inade- 
quate background. 

One must be sure that the 
new vocabulary of a science 
unit has some meaning for the 
children before they start upon 
the period of independent study. 
In answer to the question, “What 
two parts of a flower are needed 


for seed formation?” the following sentence 
was written by a fourth-grade boy: “The two 
parts are the stamens and the gun.” It had not 
occurred to the teacher to explain that “gun” 
is not a synonym for “pistil.” 

On the other hand, the teacher must take 
care not to so extend this period of direct 
teaching that the assimilative reading material 
will have no part to play in filling in the details. 
In order to train children to read carefully, 
there must be something new to be gained 
from the material which they are to read. 


INDEPENDENT STuDY 


Leading children to form good habits of in- 
dependent study is an aim of the science course. 
We feel that such a course should share equally 
with the other content subjects the responsi- 
bility for the formation of good study habits, 
and that stress can be laid on such habits with- 
out sacrificing interest, or making the course 
too formal for the children. 

Work sheets— 

The work of this stage of the unit is guided 
by “work sheets.” A work sheet gives reading 
assignments and as a rule contains approxi- 
mately ten exercises based on the assigned read- 
Many, but not all, of these exercises call 
for written answers. To familiarize the chil- 
dren with various forms of expression, we have, 
in planning the sheets, provided a variety of 
devices for checking whether or not the child 
has gained the correct ideas from his reading. 
The following exercises selected from various 
work sheets show something of the variety of 
the devices used. (All of the reading material 


ing. 


not found in The Book of Plants, The Story of 
the Earth, and The Book of Electricity is 
unpublished material, mimeographed for use 
in connection with the units studied. 


The 
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titles of the mimeographed material are giv- 
en here in quotation marks. For complete 
information regarding the above-mentioned 
books, see the bibliography at the close of 
the article. ) 

1. Match the specimens and the labels in 
the box of rock and mineral specimens given 
you. “Common Rocks and Minerals” will help 
you. 

2. Read “The Thermometer.” Fill in the 
blanks in the following sentence: Alcohol 
can be used to tell temperature because it — 
when heated and — when cooled. 

3. Draw a diagram of Galileo’s thermom- 
eter. 

4. Read “The Warblers.” Copy the follow- 
ing list of birds in a column: English sparrow, 
house wren, downy woodpecker, Blackburnian 
warbler, yellow warbler, blue jay, brown 
creeper, herring gull. After the name of each 
bird which spends the whole year with us, 
write “Y.” After the name of each bird which 
spends only the winter here, write “W.” After 
the name of each bird which spends only the 
summer here, write “S.” After the name of 
each bird which merely visits us on its way 
north or south, write “V.” 

§. Read “Ways in Which Fish Are Fitted for 
Living in the Water.” Cross out the words 
which do not belong in the following sentence: 
All fishes have lungs, gills, scales, fins, back- 
bones, boat-shaped bodies, and eyelids. 

6. Read “Fish Which Are Not Fish” and 
“Some Common Fishes.” Some of the animals 
listed below are not fish; some are. Draw a 
line under the name of each real fish listed. 


electric ray shark catfish starfish 
cuttlefish whale salmon sturgeon 
stickleback trout sea horse _ shellfish 
jellyfish eel codfish minnow 


7. Draw diagrams of the three 
lenses given you. Make a cross 
under the diagram of the one 
which is the best magnifying 
glass. 

8. Read about the ice age 
in The Story of the Earth. If 
this sentence is true, copy it: 
There has been only one ice age 
in the history of the earth. If 
the sentence is not true, copy 
a sentence from the book which 
shows that it is not true. 

9. Read about submarine ca- 
bles in The Book of Electricity. 
Write a summary giving the 
most important points of the 
chapter. 

10. Read “Conduction of 
Heat.” Three of the following 
statements you cannot explain 
unless you understand about 
conduction of heat. Put a check 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Singing Water and Wild Duck 


By ELEANOR D. LEUSER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Fernway School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Obio 











ILD DUCK and his sister, Sing- 
ing Water, lived in an Indian 
wigwam. Both children had 
big black eyes, soft brown skin, 

and stiff, straight black hair. Wild Duck 
could run and play and shout and sing. Sing- 
ing Water was only a mite of a baby, still 
strapped to a board, as all papooses are. 

There she lay day and night. Her bright 
beady eyes peered out at the world. Before 
her mother started out te work in the fields, 
or to go tramping through the woods, the little 
board would be strapped on her back, so that 
Singing Water could go too. Sometimes the 
cradle was hung on a branch of a tree and 
would sway back and forth in the breeze. 

If Singing Water’s mother was too busy to 
pay any attention to her baby, she would fas- 
ten bright, jingling things to the little arch 
above the board. Then she would loosen the 
baby’s hands, and Singing Water would play 
contentedly for hours, cooing and laughing. 
Indian babies rarely cry. 

Her brother, Wild Duck, had seen the snows 
of seven winters. Already he felt that he was 
growing into a man. He was learning to man- 
age his little bow and arrows. He could swim 
like a fish. He knew about the birds—their 
colors, their songs, their food, and their nests. 
He did not learn lessons from books, but he 
studied the rabbit and the squirrel, the fox and 
the beaver. 

He was trained never to cry if he was hurt, 
never to whimper if he lost a game, and never 
to show anger. He was always to be strong 
and quiet and brave. 

Wild Duck loved to play ball. Sometimes 
he and his father would ride together on his 
father’s pony thirty miles or more to see a ball 
game. From six to eight hundred young In- 
dians would play in these games. Wild Duck 
could hardly wait until he was old enough to 
play with them. 

When his little sister could toddle about, Wild 
Duck played with her and taught her much of 
what he knew. 

He built her a tiny birch-bark canoe, just 
big enough for her doll. He made her a play 


Illustrations by ESTHER L. STROCK 


wigwam from skins. Here they kept all their 
treasures. Wild Duck made this little wigwam 
exactly as he had seen his father make their 
own. He took some stout young saplings and 
tied them together at the top. Then he stood 
them up and spread them out at the bottom. 
Next he knocked the poles firmly into the 
ground, and spread skins over them. He made 
a slash in the middle of one of the skins that 
was near the ground and fastened the ends back 
for an entrance, so that he and Singing Water 
could go in and out. The wigwam was just high 
enough to allow them to stand up straight 
without hitting their heads against the top. 

Wild Duck even taught Singing Water how 
to make picture writing. The Indians did not 
have a written language, but they made pic- 
tures on skins and birch bark. Often they 
decorated their tents with this queer writing. 
In this way they kept a record of the things 
which they had done, as we keep records in 
written words. 

The two children spent many happy days 
playing in the wigwam and making up new 
games. When Singing Water grew old enough 
to cook a little, Wild Duck made a small fire of 
branches outside the tent, and Singing Water 
cooked for her brother, in the way that her 
mother had taught her. 

As the children grew older, they did not have 
so much time to play together. Wild Duck 
had his lessons in shooting, fishing, and trap- 
ping to learn. Singing Water must help her 
mother cook, fetch wood and water, do bead- 
work, or dress skins for their clothing. 

Wild Duck’s father had a coat and leggings 
of deerskin, fringed, and embroidered with por- 
cupine quills. When the weather was very 
cold, he wrapped himself in a gay blanket. He 
wore a number of feathers in his headband. If 
he was going to join in a dance or a great feast 
he painted his face and body, and dressed his 
hair with a great many feathers. 

The children’s mother had _bright-colored 
cloth for her dress instead of the skin of wild 
animals. She, too, wore leggings, and a coat to 
her knees. Besides the coat, she put on a short 
skirt reaching just below her knees. There was 




















a great deal of porcupine embroidery and bead- 
work on her skirt and coat. 

When Wild Duck had seen twelve summers 
go by, and Singing Water had known six, their 


father called both children to him. He held 
two belts of wampum in his hand. 
“There is one for each of you,” he said. 


“When the trader comes, you may buy what 
you will.” 

The children were delighted. They had 
often seen their father buying things with 
wampum. They had even seen how this cur- 
ious Indian money was made, by grinding 
thick shells into little pieces. Never before, 
however, had Wild Duck or his sister owned 
any of it. 

What should they buy? They could hardly 
wait until the trader arrived, leading his mule 
with a heavy pack on its back into the circle 
of wigwams. 

All the squaws and braves came crowding 
around him to see what he had in his pack. 
Some bought cloth; some bought bright glass 
beads; one, a mirror; another, a comb, and so 
on. They gave in exchange furs and basket- 
work, belts of wampum, and maize from the 
fields. 

When it came Wild Duck’s turn, he looked 
long and eagerly at the things in the pack. 
He chose a toy water gun, handing over his 
wampum like a man, but Singing Water ran 
to her father and hid her face in his lap. 

“What is it, my daughter?” he whispered. 

“Oh, my father, I would so much rather 
keep the pretty belt of wampum than exchange 
it for anything else,” she said. 

Then her father smiled and told Singing 
Water that she might keep her belt. Singing 
Water smiled too, and ran off to help Wild 
Duck shoot his new toy gun. 

That night they all gathered around the 
camp fire and listened to the stories of the old 
men, Wild Duck longed for the time when 
he could join in the great sun dance they told 
of, but little Singing Water, tired from the ex- 
citement of the day, went fast asleep, with her 
head against her brother’s shoulder, and her 
belt of wampum held tightly in her hand. 
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Using Posters in Reading and Geography 


HE pupils of a fifth grade were en- 
couraged to make posters that could 
be used for jackets of books which 
had been reading 
They knew that a jacket illustration must indi- 


they at home. 
cate the contents of the book in such a way 
that it could not be mistaken for any other 
book. They also realized that the book jacket 
must be so interesting that other children would 
be eager to read the book. 
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With these two objectives clearly in mind, 
each child chose his book, wisely selecting one 
in which he himself had been thoroughly in- 
terested, so that his work would be truly en- 
joyable. He next recalled the contents of the 
book to determine what would be the most 
significant incident to illustrate, and then he 
glanced through the book to verify or correct 
his impression of this incident. 

When he had built up a more 
or less vivid mental picture, he 
made crude sketches to develop 
his composition. His aims were 
to produce a picture which 
would be simple, as that is an 
essential of all good posters; to 
make a pleasing arrangement; to 
fill the space satisfactorily; and, 
above all, to tell something char- 
acteristic and interesting about 
the book. 

While this was an individual 
project, each child received 
valuable suggestions from his 
classmates, particularly as to the 
clearness of the meaning of his 
picture. The teacher and the 


By EVA A. SMEDLEY 


Supervisor of Reading, Public Schools, Evanston, Illinois 


art supervisor gave needed help, knowing that 
the very best time to teach anything is when 
the learner has a conscious need for it. 

The posters were made on a gray background 
and were of uniform size, about eighteen by 
twenty-four inches. Colored construction paper 
was used for the pictures. ‘The letters of 
the book titles, also of colored construction 
paper, were cut out and pasted under the 
pictures. 

The results which the children attained were 
so excellent that the entire set of jackets was 
exhibited at the public library during Book 
Week, where they elicited much favorable 
comment. 

Later, the children suggested that they make 
posters showing something of Chinese life, art, 
and architecture, since in geography they were 
studying about China. Thus, through the de- 
signing and executing of the posters, the art 
work was linked with the study of geography, 
and led to a search for pictures and descriptions 
of Chinese life and art. 

The children came in early to work on their 
posters, and to show one another pictures and 
articles which they had discovered. As they 
compared their ideas and their work, many of 
the children, consciously or unconsciously, re- 
ceived helpful suggestions from the classmates 
who were just a little in advance of them. 

These Chinese posters were all made on con- 
struction paper of the regular size, so that they 
would be uniform. Arranged across the end 
of the room, just above the blackboard, they 
made a most effective border. 

When the children began the study of Japan, 
they were eager to make Japanese posters. The 
improvement in these posters over the Chinese 
posters was marked. The Japanese posters were 
more artistic in design and coloring than the 
Chinese, and the children had caught to some 
degree a feeling for Japanese art. 


Our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate V, weak 
pictures of African animals. 





A Geocrapny Poster SHOWING A SCENE ON AN OstricH FarM 


The time allowed for the study of Africa 
was short, but a large amount of work was ac- 
complished by clever planning. The geog- 
raphy class was divided into three groups. Each 
group chose a leader. One group was to make 
a study of ostrich farming; another, the Congo 
Basin; and the third, the Sahara. 

Each group was responsible only for its own 
subject, but the reports were so interestingly 
given that the other groups gained a great deal 
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from them. When the children found material 
that would help another group, they brought 
that in also. 

At first the reports were oral, and the arti- 
cles found were read and discussed. Later, each 
child prepared a written report on his subject. 
In the art period, each group made a realistic 
poster to show some of the results of their 
study. As the children were in- 
terested in the many gorgeous 
birds found in Africa, they 
painted a number of these, cut 
them out, and mounted them on 
long strips of brown paper 80 
that there would be a border. 

The following are excerpts 
from the reports on_ ostrich 
farming, the Congo Basin, and 
the Sahara: 

“Ostrich farming is one 0! 
the most important industries 
in Southern Africa.” : 

“When the English first came 
to Africa, the ostriches were 
roaming around the sandy pla- 
teaus in great numbers, and the 

‘(Continued on page 80) 
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Famous Men and Women of November 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


JoHN Puiie Sousa 
November 6 


When examination time came at a Washing- 
ton conservatory of music sixty-six years ago, 
it was found that a ten-year-old boy had won 
all the medals to be awarded. The boy, John 
Philip Sousa, was to go far in music. The 
world has given him the title of “March King” 
for his many spirited marches; he has been 
bandmaster to five presidents; and he has re- 
ceived many honors both at home and abroad 
for his conducting and compositions. Sousa 
was born in Washington, D.C., and celebrates 
his seventy-sixth birthday this November. 
After retiring as bandmaster of the United 
States Marine Corps at Washington, he organ- 
ized the famous Sousa’s Band, which has toured 
the world. He has appeared before royalty in 
Europe, and has been honored by the govern- 
ments of England, Belgium, and France. 


ELIZABETH Capy STANTON 
November 12 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton was born in Johns- 
town, New York, in 1815. When she was a 
little girl, women were not admitted to colleges, 
their own property could be willed away from 
them, and they had not even dreamed of vot- 
ing. As a small child, Elizabeth felt that women 
were unjustly treated in many respects, and as 
she grew older, she determined to give her life 
to helping them to get their rights. Equal 
educational advantages for women, equal 
rights of suffrage and property, and better di- 
vorce laws were the chief things for which she 
fought. It was largely through her efforts 
that the first Woman’s Rights Convention was 
called, in 1848, and she was responsible for 
its resolution demanding the vote for women. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
November 13 


Little Louis would lie for hours propped 
among his pillows, playing that his bed was a 
“tidy ship,” and that he was its brave captain. 
The gift of imagination helped him to forget 
his pain. It gave him, when he grew up, the 
Power to write the books which made him 
world-famous. Robert Louis Stevenson was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1850, but he 
lived in many parts of the world—France, Cali- 
fornia, the Samoan Islands. He loved to write 
of adventure and daring. His own life was 
full of courage, too, the courage to persevere 
with his writing in spite of ill health and many 
other difficulties. Of Stevenson’s famous books, 
Treasure Island and A Child’s Garden of Verses 
are among those best known to young people. 
Other popular works are Travels with a Don- 
key, The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, Kidnapped, The Master of Ballantrae, 
and The Merry Men, and Other Tales. 


Decoration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


RoBerT FULTON 
November 14 


Quicksilver Bob, so nicknamed because of 
his experiments with quicksilver and because 
of his quickness and accuracy in doing things, 
grew tired of rowing one day when he was on 
a fishing excursion, and devised a set of paddles 
which would work with a crank. This young 
inventor was Robert Fulton, who built the 
“Clermont,” the first steamboat in America to 
be operated with marked success. Its first trip 
was in 1807, when it went from New York to 
Albany at the speed of about five miles an hour. 
Fulton was a poor boy, born at Little Britain 
(now Fulton), Pennsylvania, in 1765. Before 
he turned to inventing, he had earned a scanty 
living as an artist, but he abandoned this 
career, and decided to become an engineer. 


GeorGE Rocers CLARK 
November 19 


“A country which is not worth defending 
is not worth claiming,” said George Rogers 
Clark to Patrick Henry when he asked for 
powder with which the Kentucky settlers might 
defend themselves against the Indians. Clark 
helped to bring about the organization of Ken- 
tucky as a county of ‘Virginia, but his fame 
rests chiefly on his winning for the United 
States what was then called the Northwest 
Territory. Because of the success of his or- 
ganized backwoodsmen in pushing their way 
into the wild country drained by the Ohio 
River, the United States was able to claim the 
territory between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi, at the close of the Revolutionary 
War. Clark was born near Monticello, Vir- 
ginia, the home of Thomas Jefferson, in 1752. 


Portraits of these men and women are shown “| 
the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate VIII. 


























Louisa May ALcotTr 
November 29 


Even as a little girl, Louisa May Alcott loved 
to write. She set down her thoughts in her 
journal; she composed verses for the family 
birthdays; and when she grew older, she made 
up stories, little dreaming how many girls and 
boys were to delight in her Little Women and 
other famous books. She sold her first story 
when she was sixteen years old. Miss Alcott 
was born in 1832 at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, but most of her girlhood was spent in 
Boston and Concord, Massachusetts. Little 
Women is really the story of her own family. 
Among her most popular books are Little Wom- 
en, Little Men, Rose in Bloom, Jo’s Bays, 
Eight Cousins, and An Old-Fashioned Girl. 


Cyrus W. Fietp 
November 30 


The man who made it possible to send mes- 
sages across the ocean by cable began his busi- 
ness career as errand boy in New York City at 
less than a dollar a week. He was Cyrus W. 
Field, born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 
1819. At thirty-three years of age, the former 
errand boy retired with a fortune, but he was 
too active to enjoy leisure. Asked to help pay 
the expense of a submarine cable between New 
York and Newfoundland, Mr. Field became in- 
terested in the idea of a trans-Atlantic cable, 
and devoted his tremendous energy to its pro- 
motion. In 1866, after repected failures, a 
submarine cable which continued to work suc- 
cessfully was laid between the two continents. 
Field later took part in establishing telegraphic 
communication with other countries. 


SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 
November 30 


Girls and boys, as well as grown folks, still 
read and laugh over The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, a book written fifty-four years ago by 
the man who as a boy had lived its story. The 
author’s real name was Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, but he became famous under the pen 
name of Mark Twain, a name which he took 
from the Mississippi pilots’ call telling the 
depth of the water. Clemens was born in 
Florida, Missouri, in 1835. He grew up in 
Hannibal, Missouri, a fun-loving youngster, 
slow of speech, quick of wit, and a leader among 
his chums. Sam’s first job was in a printing 
office. From a printer he became a pilot on a 
Mississippi steamboat, then a miner, a news- 
paper man, and, finally, the author of many 
books, and known as the greatest American 
humorist of his time. Some of his most fa- 
mous books are: Innocents Abroad, The Prince 
and the Pauper, A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthugg Court, The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyet and Huckleberry Finn. 
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A Thanksgiving Play: “Three 


CHARACTERS 


JETHRO HOLBROOK—The father 
DORCAS HOLBROOK—The mother 
NABBY HOLBROOK—The daughter 
CALEB HOLBROOK—The older son 
JOHN HOLBROOK—The younger son 
THE INDIAN 
GROUP 
Costumes—Dark colored, tight-waisted, full- 
Dark suits, with 
knee breeches, for men and boys. 
Setting—Interior of a cabin on the out- 
skirts of a settlement. Fireplace center, back; 
a few straight-backed chairs; a rude table in 
Exits at left and right. 


OF COLONISTS 


skirted dresses for women. 


center of room. 


DIALOGUE 


(As the play opens, Mrs. Holbrook, Nabby, 
Caleb, and litile John stand gazing at three 
pies which stand in a row on the table.) 

NABBY—They are monstrous fine looking 
pies, Mother. 

MOTHER—Indeed, they are,—if I do say it 
who baked them. And glad am I that I could 
manage to make a little mincemeat such as we 
oft had in England when I was a child. It 
lacks some ingredients, of course, but it is very 
good. Mayhap thy father will return from 
hunting the murderous redskins in time to 
share the pies with us and to shoot us a fat 
turkey. Then, indeed, we would have a happy 
Thanksgiving. 

cALEB-—Well do I know, Mother, that I 
could shoot a fat turkey if thou wouldst but 
let me try! 

MOTHER—Of course, thou couldst! But in 
these times of war with the redskins, I dare 
not let thee go into the forest alone. We will 
call a baked fish a turkey—and be as thank- 
ful for it as for a fowl. For Thanksgiving Day 
is really kept in the heart and not in the 
stomach. 

JOHN (picking at crust of pie)—1 like pie! 

MOTHER (rapping his knuckles with the 
back of a knife which she takes from the table) 
—Nay, nay! Touch not! I will smack thee 
harder if thou doest that again! 

JOHN (whim pering)—I like mince pie! 

NABBY—And so do I! 
to-morrow. 
without pie or wild turkey, I should say no 
turkey. I just love pie! 

MOTHER—It is wrong to say thou “lovest” 
anything save thy Maker, Nabby. I will put 
the pies away so that the sight of them will not 
tempt thee to wrong doing. (She starts towards 
exit at right, with a pie in each hand.) 

(A knock is heard at exit, left.) 

CALEB—Somebody is without! (He goes to 
door, opens it a crack. It is pushed abruptly 
open and an Indian stalks into the room. Mrs. 
Holbrook, with the pies in her hand, stands in 
fright, and the two children run and, hide be- 
hind ber.) 


I can scarce wait for 
Had I my choice, whether to go 


By ALICE NORRIS LEWIS 


INDIAN (raising hand in sign of welcome)— 
Welcome! Me big chief! Me come long way. 
Me tired. Me hungry. 

CALEB (in stage whisper)—He says he is 
tired and hungry and has come a long way. 

MOTHER (going back to table and putting 
down pies)—Welcome, Great Chief! I prithee 
sit by the hearth and warm thyself. 

JOHN (crying)—I am afraid of Injun! 

INDIAN (seating himself)—Me good Indian. 
Me like papoose! Me hungry. Me thirsty. 
Me want much big drink! (As he talks bis 
eyes rove continually around the room.) 

MOTHER (fo Nabby)—Bring him a tankard 
of milk from the buttery. — 

NABBY (/o Indian)—I will give thee bread 
and milk. It is all I can offer thee! (Exit 
Nabby, right.) 

INDIAN (pointing to the mince pies)—Me 
like um pie! Me like um much pie! 

cALEB—He says he likes pie—much pie! Oh, 
Mother, if he should try to eat them up! 

MOTHER (/o0 Caleb)—I will put them away 
and perhaps he will forget them. (She takes 
pie and starts towards right exit.) 

INDIAN—Me like um pie! Me like um pie! 

(Enter Nabby with pitcher of milk.) 

MOTHER (stopping on her way to right exit) 
—Nabby, lay a plate for our visitor. (She 
starts out again. The Indian rises, strides after 
her, takes the pie from her hand with a scowl, 
and returns it to the table.) 

INDIAN (meaningly)—Me say me like um 
pie. 

CALEB—Oh, Mother, he means to eat them in 
spite of you. 

MOTHER—Hush, Caleb, he may understand 
you! I must give him a portion. Our very 
lives may depend upon it. (She cuts a pie.) 

(Meanwhile the Indian has drawn a chair up 
to the table and has begun to drink and eat 
the food Nabby has placed before him. Mrs. 
Holbrook passes him a piece of pie, which be 
takes in his hand and eats with a relish.) 

INDIAN—Good! Much good! Me like um 
pie! Me no like milk. Me want fire water. 

MOTHER—No, no fire water! Wait! I will 
give thee another piece of pie. (She cuts an- 
other piece.) 

INDIAN (cating it)—Good! 
ach.) More! Me like um pie! 

NABBY—Oh, Mother, he will eat all the pies! 

MOTHER—Hush! What can we do! Think 
not that our lives are worth a pie? 

INDIAN—Me eat pies all up! Ugh! 

CALEB—He says he intends to eat all the pies. 
I will shoot him first! (Indian turns suddenly 
and scowls upon Caleb.) 

INDIAN—No shoot Great Chief. 
Indian. Me fight with English. 

MOTHER (cutting a piece of pie from the 
second one)—Yes, yes, thou art a good Indian. 
Another piece of pie, I prithee! 

JOHN (whimpering)—I like pie. 
a piece! 


(Rubs his stom- 


Me good 


Give me 
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Mince Pies” 


MOTHER—Indeed, thou shalt have a portion. 
And so shalt thou, Nabby and Caleb. Come, 
we will all eat with our good friend, Great 
Chief. (She starts to cut the pie again. The 
Indian rises, takes pie from her.) 

INDIAN—Me like um pie! Me like um all 
pies. Me good Indian! Me hungry! 

NABBY—We will have a sorry Thanksgiving 
to-morrow. If thou couldst save us but a 
tiny bit, Mother. But he is angry, and we 
cannot deny him. 

JOHN (crying)—I want some pie. 

MOTHER (fo John)—Hush, poppet! Hush! 
(to Caleb) I like not this redskin’s looks. He 
says he has come far but I doubt him. The 
moment he goes, thou must run to the village 
and acquaint the people with the fact that he 
has been here. I doubt not he comes to spy 
out the land by day and by night to bring a 
band of savages to murder us. 

INDIAN—Me rested now. Me go. 

NABBY (excitedly)—He is going now, and 
there is yet one pie untouched. After all, we 
may have our Thanksgiving. 

(The Indian reaches for the last pie, puts it 
under his arm, and starts out.) 

INDIAN—Good pie. Me like um pie! Squaw 
like um pie! Papoose like um pie. Adieu! 

NABBY (crying)—Oh, oh, Mother! He is 
taking the pie with him. 

JOHN (crying)—I want a piece of pie! 

MOTHER (fo Caleb)—He saith, ““Adieu”—a 
French word meaning “farewell.” Indeed, 
quickly must thou run to the village, when he 
is gone. No Indian that is true to the English 
uses the word, “‘Adieu.” 

CALEB (snatching up a gun from the corner) 
—Put down that pie, thou thieving redskin! 

MOTHER—Caleb! Caleb! What art thou 
doing! What is a pie to our lives! He will kill 
thee, in spite of the gun. Let him go! 

cALEB (fo Indian)—Put down that pie! 
Well do I know thou hast no papoose or squaw 
to carry it to—and if thou didst, it is not like 
thy race to think of them. It is to thy sneak- 
ing comrades in the woods yonder, that thou 
wouldst take it. Put it down, I say! 

(The Indian stalks to the table, covered by 
Caleb’s gun, and sets down the pie. Suddenly 
he gives a blood-curdling war whoop.) 

MOTHER—Caleb! Caleb! Now see what 
thou hast done in thy disobedience. He is sum- 
moning his warriors—they are coming—I hear 
them! 

(The Indian gives a second war whoop. 
There is the sound of voices without, and the 
door is thrown open. A band of colonists rush 
in.) 

MOTHER—Jethro! My husband! 

NABBY—Father! Father! 

JETHRO HOLBROOK—'Twill take but a min 
ute to bind this savage and then will my arms 
embrace thee, my wife and my children. 
Many miles have we tracked this redskin, the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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The Clock in the Sky 


By JEAN CARTER 


Head of English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


OW many different kinds of clocks 

have you seen? Alarm clocks, cuck- 

oo clocks, grandfather’s clocks, 

big clocks on high buildings, and 

tiny clocks, called watches, carried in the pock- 

et or worn on the wrist. There is another clock 

which you can see any night, provided you have 

learned where to look for it. It is a star clock, 
and it does not hang on a wall, but in the sky. 

Probably you have seen the Big Dipper, and 
know that the two stars in the side of the bowl 
farthest from the handle always point directly 
toward the North Star, or Pole Star. Because 
of this they are called the Pointers. The Big 
Dipper and the Pole Star together make our 
star clock. The Pole Star is its center, and the 
Dipper takes the place of the hands. We shall 
have to supply the figures. 

There are two things for us to remember: 
first, it takes the hands of this star clock twen- 
ty-four hours instead of twelve to move around 
the dial; second, the hands move in the opposite 
direction from those of a regular clock. 

How, then, can we tell the time by this 
strange clock? It is very simple. ‘The Dipper 
rotates about the Pole Star, taking six hours to 
go one fourth of the way around it. For ex- 
ample, on November 1, at nine o'clock in the 
morning, the Pointers are directly above the 
Pole Star; six hours later, or at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, they will be exactly left of it; in 
six more hours, at nine o'clock at night, direct- 
ly below it; after another six hours, at three 
0'clock in the morning, exactly right of it; and 
at the end of the fourth six-hour period, back 
where they started. The Dipper does not ac- 
tually rotate about the Pole Star, but the 
rotation of the earth makes it seem to do so. 
Of course we cannot see the stars in the day- 
time, but they are there just the same, complet- 
ing their circle. 

If our star clock is to be of use to us at all 
times of the year, we must understand that al- 
though the “hands” go all the way around this 
clock every twenty-four hours, they start from 
different points at different seasons of the year. 
The reason for this is that, because of the move- 
ment of the earth in its orbit around the sun, 
the Dipper reaches a certain point in the sky a 
few minutes earlier each day. This difference 
in time amounts to about two hours each month. 
On November 1, the Pointers are directly below 
the Pole Star at nine o’clock in the evening, 
but on February 1, they are at the right; on 
May 1, they are above; and on August 1, at the 
left. We must know the starting points, there- 
fore, in order to tell time by the star clock. 


Some TuHINcs TO Do AND 
To THINK ABOUT 


Once you have begun to study the stars, you 
have an endless field of exploration before you. 
A few paths by which you may enter that field 
are suggested in the following exercises: 


1. Long before we had almanacs, people knew 
when to sew their seed or reap their harvests, 
and so on, by noting the position of the stars. 
At what season of the year are the Pointers 
directly at the right of the Pole Star at nine 
o'clock in the evening? At what season are they 
directly above the Pole Star at that time? At 
what season are they directly at the left of the 
Pole Star at that time? 

2. Everybody knows that stars twinkle, but 
not everybody has noticed that some of the 
heavenly bodies which we call stars do not 
twinkle any more than the moon does. Those 
that twinkle are real stars; the others are plan- 
ets like the earth on which we live. Are you an 
accurate enough observer so that you can tell 
which are stars and which are planets? 

3. The following are some big numbers to 
think about: The sun is almost 93,000,000 miles 
from the earth. The nearest star is 200,000 
times as far away as the sun. Can you multiply 
93,000,000 by 200,000, and then read your an- 
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swer? That answer is the number of miles from 
the earth to the nearest star. 

4. You have seen signs, “Slow down to twen- 
ty miles an hour.” If you should travel star- 
ward at that rate of speed how long would it 
take you to reach the nearest star? 

§. Light travels at about 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond. How many seconds does it take for the 
light of the nearest star to reach the earth? 
How many minutes? Hours? Days? We can 
still see the light of some very distant stars 
that stopped shining thousands of years ago! 

6. You can understand how the rotation of 
the earth makes the stars, as well as the sun, 
scem to rise and set, if you have your friends 
form a circle and pretend they are stars; you 
are the earth rotating on its axis. Stand in the 
center of this circle and turn very slowly to the 
left. You cannot see all the girls and boys at 
the same time, but as you turn, certain ones 
appear and others disappear. They “rise” and 
“set.” Why do you turn left instead of right? 
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Northern Horizon 


The dial of the star clock is the part of the sky around the North, or Pole, Star. 
If you hold the drawing in front of you, with the top over your head, you can see 
where the Big Dipper will be during the twenty-four hours beginning at 9 A.M., 


November 1. 


(The daytime positions of the Big Dipper are drawn with dotted lines.) 
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The Story of Music 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


Major and Minor Scales 


OUR modern scales probably began in some- 
what the following way. Among the cries of 


primitive man expressing various emotions, 
some combinations of tones were especially 
He liked them so much that he re- 
Others liked them 


They invented new 


pleasing. 
peated them many times. 
too, and repeated them. 
ones, also, so that finally they had a number 
of musical phrases or patterns. These were the 
basis of our scales, and from them we have 
evolved widely differing forms. 

It was not until instruments capable of giv- 
ing definite pitches were made that the tunes 
invented by early man were arranged in order, 
thus becoming our first scales. The flute prob- 
ably helped man to establish the tones of these 
scales. 

Between the different tones in scales there 
are fixed intervals. Among some peoples we 
find scales in which the intervals are very small. 
Persia and India have scales of this type. The 
Chinese, Celts, Negroes, and American Indians 
have scales in which the intervals are wide. 

The scale which we use to-day consists of a 
series of eight tones. There are two kinds of 
scales, major scales and minor scales. 

Every major scale has a relative minor scale, 
which starts on the sixth note of the major 
scale. Minor scales have rather sorrowful tones, 
and songs written in minor keys are usually 
slow in rhythm. 

The starting note of a scale is called the key 
tone or keynote. There are two ways of nam- 
ing the tones of a scale—by letters or by sylla- 
bles. If you were asked to name the tones of 
the scale of C, you could say C-D-E-F-G-A-B- 
C, or do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do. 

The first tone of a scale is always called do, 
while the letter name varies according to the 
keynote of the scale. Thus, in the key of C, C 
is do; in the key of B, B is do; and so on. 

It is a very simple matter to learn to build 
To do this, you need to know 
only three things—what is meant by a whole 
step and a half step, and the pattern to use in 
building the scale. 

The easiest way to learn to build a scale is 
by using the keys on the piano. From one 
white key to the next, if there is a black key 
between, is a whole step. If there is no black 
key between, it is a half step. The pattern for 
a major scale is as follows: whole step, whole 


a major scale. 





step, half step, whole step, whole step, whole 
step, half step. That is, all the intervals of the 
scale are whole steps except those from the 
third tone to the fourth, and from the seventh 
tone to the eighth. 

Early musicians, in making their scales, fre- 
quently lowered B a half step. The tone which 
resulted they called “soft B,” and indicated it 


Decoration by AGNES KLITGORD 


by a rounded letter B, which became our sym- 
bol for the flat. They called B proper “hard 
B,” and indicated it by a square B, which be- 
came our symbol for the natural. The sharp 
was made by crossing the square letter B. The 
flat originated in the tenth century, but the 
sharp did not appear until many years later. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How did our scales probably begin? 

2. Name two kinds of scales. 

3. What is the starting note of the scale 
called? 

4. What are the two ways of naming the 
tones of a scale? 

§. What is a whole step on the keyboarg? 
A half step? 

6. What is the pattern for building a wm 
scale? 

7. How did the symbols for the flat, the 
natural, and the sharp originate? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Using black and white paper, make a dia- 
gram of two octaves on the piano. 

2. Beginning with any note on the keyboard 
which you have just made, build a major scale. 

3. Find in your music book a measure which 
contains a flat, and copy it in your notebook. 
Find and copy one containing a natural and 
one containing a sharp. 


Some Time Signatures 


WHEN you are given a composition to play 
which is written in 4% time, your teacher may 
say, “Another way to indicate 4 time is by the 
letter C.” 

The origin of this sign goes back many cen- 
turies. During the early Middle Ages, the 
monks had a great deal to do with music. They 
knew that there were two kinds of rhythm, 
one divisible by three, or triple, and one divisi- 
ble by two, or duple. 


The monks were churchmen and therefore’ 


they considered music only in terms of the 
church. Triple rhythm they thought of in 
connection with the Trinity. They called it 
“perfect rhythm,” and thought it the best 





UN 
a WA 





rhythm to use for church music. They desig- 
nated it by a circle, the symbol for eternity, 
which means, “without beginning or end.” 

Forms of rhythm not divisible by three the 
monks called “imperfect rhythm,” and_ they 
used a broken circle to designate this form. 

If you write a broken circle rapidly, it will 
look like a “C,” and it is printed like that to- 
day in our musical notation. 

When we talk about rhythm, or pulsation, 
in music, we mean the regular recurrence of 
strong and weak beats. Sometimes we ask, 
“In what time is this music written?” We are 
simply asking in what order the strong and 
weak beats occur. 

To-day the measure bar marks the divisions 
of strong and weak beats, but for a long time 
no bar line was used. 

Pulsation is one of the most marked features 
of primitive music. Often the only music 
which uncivilized races have at their ceremonies 
is the beat of a drum, or the rhythmic pulsation 
of a huge tom-tom. Band music is largely 
enjoyed because of its obvious rhythm. 

All music is based on one of two simple 
schemes of pulsation—either that in which a 
strong beat is followed by a weaker beat, as 
1-2, 1-2, or that in which the strong beat is 
followed by two weaker ones; as, 1-2-3, 1-2-3. 

All other schemes of pulsation are based on 
these simple ones. Music written in % time 
is a variation of the 1-2 scheme, that written 
in % time, a variation of the 1-2-3 scheme. 

Some types of music have become associated 
with a certain scheme of pulsation. For ex- 
ample, the march is generally written in % 
time. It is strongly rhythmic. In the march, 
the 1-2 scheme is plainly marked. The waltz 
is an example of music written according to the 
1-2-3 scheme, in 3/4, time. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How did % time get the symbol “C”? 

2. Name the two kinds of rhythm. 

3. What kind of rhythm did the monks use 
for church music? 

4. What is pulsation? 

§. What are the two schemes of pulsation? 

6. On what scheme of pulsation is march 
music based? Waltz music? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. While your teacher plays parts of differ- 
ent compositions, listen closely and determine 
in what rhythm scheme each is written. 

2. Find in your music book a song written 
in 4% time and one written in 34 time. Copy 
a few measures of each in your notebook. Draw 
a line under the strong, or accented, beat in 
each measure. 

3. Examine a few measures of a song in your” 
music book. What does the bar line do? 
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Indian Designs for Composition-Board Tiles 


OST art schools and museums mave 
interesting collections of pottery, 
beadwork, basketry, and blankets 
made by the American Indians. 

Some of these pieces are old; some modern. The 
finest specimens are the articles which the Indi- 
ans designed many years ago for their own use. 
The Indians gathered their materials and dye- 
stuffs directly from the fields and the forests, 
and, in their characteristic fashion, made from 
them articles that were not only useful, but 
beautiful in color and design. 

If the pupils cannot visit museums to study 
the original designs of the Indians and if none 
of them has specimens of Indian handcraft, they 
will need to depend on pictures and books for 
their study. Many libraries have the well illus- 
strated works of George Wharton James on In- 
dian basketry, as well as “Design in Nature,” 
by John Gilbert Wilkins, which contains many 
excellent drawings that are made from the Field 
Museum collections of Indian handcraft. Often 
old government reports describe the industries 
of the various Indian tribes when the first 
government schools were established. 


4 








A Cork Mart DEcorATED IN BLACK AND WHITE 


All the Indian designs are symbolical and 
have been handed down from one generation 
to another. Anthropologists, after years of re- 
search, have found that the same design used 
by separate tribes had a different meaning with 
each. The much-used zigzag applied to pottery 
basketry, beadwork, and blankets often means 
an entirely different thing to the craftsmen of 
the different tribes. It may mean lightning, a 
flowing stream, ascending terraces, or steps up 
a mountain. Placed horizontally, the zigzag 
sometimes means a mountain chain. 

The tribes of southern California often used 
in their basketry a star shape that was suggested 
by the top view of the calyx of a flower, and 
consequently the number of rays varies. Some 
Indian designs show four sections that radiate 
from a center. This arrangement represents the 
north, south, east, and west. 
made in many varieties. 

The religion of a tribe, its geographical lo- 
cation, and the materials available for making 
the articles determined the designs used. In 
Weaving beads for their beautiful belts, hair 


This design was 


By MARY B. GRUBB 











A Cork Mart In Licnt Green-BLue anp Brack 


bands, bags, and designs for application to moc- 
casins and ceremonial robes, the Indians used 
only straight-line motifs. Blankets and_bas- 
ketry, too, demanded staight-line designs. Both 
the beadwork and blankets often show brilliant 
but harmonious color schemes. The basketry 
coloring is more subdued, making use of a great 
deal of black. 

Designs for pottery were applied with a stick. 
Curves and straight lines were used and the 
designs were not so exact and mechanical as in 
weaving. They show a fine feeling for rhythm 
and balance. The colors are usually light tan 
or terra cotta, with black. The tones vary 
according to the kind of clay used. 

After studying Indian designs, the children 
will be interested in adapting them to their 
handcraft projects. They may make sewed 
baskets, using reed and raffia as substitutes for 
the plant stems and fibers of native plants which 
the Indians used. The children can decorate 
pottery, which they have made, with designs 
found on Indian bowls. Indian designs will 
also offer suggestions for other art projects. 

Tiles, made either of clay or composition 
board and attractively decorated, will provide 
fascinating handwork that require but little 
time. Composition board, about one fourth of 
an inch thick, should be cut in squares, ovals, 
If the manual training 
department is not equipped to cut the boards 
with smooth, exact edges, use cork mats. They 


circles, or oblongs. 











A Compos!TiIonN-BoarD TILE IN TAN AND BLAcK 


may be purchased at a five-and-ten-cent store 
or in the kitchen furnishings section of a de- 
partment store. These mats are made in various 
sizes and shapes. They usually ha¥e on one 
side a crude, inartistic design, which may be 
covered with enamel paint and used as a back- 
ground for the tile design. 

Let éach child work out a full-sized design 
on wrapping paper or drawing paper. The 
background must dry before the design is ap- 
plied. The design may be traced on thin paper 
and transferred by means of carbon paper. Col- 
or the design with enamel paints; or, for all 
colors except black, artist’s oil paints, mixed 
with just enough white enamel to give a gloss, 
may be used. The design will need two coats 
of the paint. 

Use opaque water colors or poster paints, if 
preferred, for both background and design col- 
or, and india ink for the black portions. If 
water colors are used, give the entire tile a coat 
of white shellac, after the paint is dry. 

The photograph at the top of the center col- 
umn shows a cork mat with a light green-blue 
background made of two coats of opaque water 





A THUNDERBIRD DesiGN IN BLACK AND WHITE 


color. The black scroll design was suggested 
by a border used on a piece of Pueblo pottery. 
This mat is shellacked. 

The photograph at the bottom of the center 
column shows a composition-board tile, with 
the background in light tan and the design in 
black. 


basket decoration, was built up on a series of 


The design which was taken from a 


concentric circles. The border was copied from 
a very beautiful piece of Navaho pottery. 

The photograph in the left column shows a 
cork mat with no painted background. The 
design was made on the right side of the mat, 
with black ink and white poster paint. The 
white decoration was planned after seeing a 
beautiful square design of similar type on a 
piece of Indian beadwork in a museum. 

The photograph in the right column shows a 
mat of composition board. The bird is one of 
the numerous variants of the design known as 
the thunderbird. It is used on different mater- 
ials and by several tribes. The border was sug- 
gested by a basket design. The mat is terra 
cotta, and the design is in black and white. 
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American Education Week 


By HENRY R. EVANS 


Acting Editor, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


HEN we think of big business 

in the United States we think 

of steel, textiles, oil, or the 

“movies; but there is a bigger 
business than all these industries combined and 
that is education! Millions of dollars are poured 
out yearly to sustain public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the higher 
institutions of learning. The American people 
may be said to have a passion for education. 
Scholars and statesmen are deeply interested in 
the subject, since the welfare of the Republic 
depends on an enlightened citizenry. 

In order to stimulate enthusiasm for educa- 
tion in general and to acquaint the public with 
the activities, ideals, achievements, and needs of 
the schools, American Education Week was es- 
tablished. The idea for such a celebration origi- 
nated in the fertile mind of Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton, formeriy Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, who in 1920 introduced 
the practice. It was heartily supported by 
school authorities, patriotic societies, and the 
National Education Each year 
since, its observance has been marked by in- 
creased effectiveness. 

Despite the many other “days” and “weeks” 
that fill the American calendar, American 
Education Week is growing in popularity not 
only among schoolmen but among laymen as 
well. In no way has the value of the celebration 
been more fully attested in the past than by its 
influential official support. Proclamations have 
been issued each year by the President of the 
United States and by the governors of the sev- 
eral states. State superintendents of public in- 
struction have entered heartily into the work 
of preparing plans and issuing circulars of in- 
formation and instruction for observing the 
week, City and county school superintendents 
have in turn recognized the fact that Ameri- 
can Education Week offers them a special op- 
portunity to interest the public in the schools. 

If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
then eternal propaganda is the price of educa- 
tion. An intensive campaign that will arouse 


Association. 


interest in the public schools in all the states 
in the Union, at the same time, is highly bene- 
ficial. American Education Week is to be 
observed this year from November 10 to No- 
‘vember 16. The program is sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, and the American Le- 
gion. The press, the radio, the pulpit, and the 
The 
following suggestions for program subjects 
are presented by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which has done yeoman’s service in 
promoting American Education Week: 


platform will co-operate in this event. 








Opinions of American Statesmen 
on Education 


The good education of youth has been 
esteemed by wise men in all ages as the 
surest foundation of the happiness both of 
private families and of commonwealths. 

—Benjamin Franklin. 


Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 

—George Washington. 


Wise and judicious modes of education, 
patronized and supported by communities, 
will draw together the sons of the rich and 
the poor, among whom it makes no distinc- 
tion; it will cultivate the natural genius, 
elevate the soul, excite laudable emulation to 
excel in knowledge, piety, and benevolence; 
and, finally, it will reward its patrons and 
benefactors by shedding its benign - influ- 
ence on the public mind. 


—John Adams. 


A system of general instruction which 
shall reach every description of our citizens 
from the richest to the poorest, as it was the 
earliest, so will it. be the latest of all the 
public concerns in which I shall permit 
myself to take an interest. 

—Thomas Jefferson. 




















Monday, November 10.—The schools and 
the enrichment of human life. 

Tuesday, November 11.—How schools pro- 
mote patriotism and world understanding. 

Wednesday, November 12.—The schools of 
yesterday. 

Thursday, November 13.—The schools of 
to-day. 

Friday, November 14.—What the schools 
have helped the individual to achieve. 

Saturday, November 15.—What the schools 
have helped America to achieve. 

Sunday, November 16.—The schools of to- 
morrow and the future of Americd. 

“No community,” says the National Educa- 
tion Association, “will wish to make use of all 
the suggestions. Selections will be made by 
local committees in accordance with commu- 
nity needs, and will be developed and adapted 
to local situations. 

“Each community will create its own organi- 
zation for the observance of Education Week. 
In general, the larger the number of people 
that can be given active service in planning and 
carrying out the program, the more effective 
it will be. The chief school officials will usually 
take the lead. The first step is the selection of 
a responsible committee which may be known 
as the American Education Week Committee. 
It should be selected as early as possible. 

“This committee may be large enough to in- 
clude some leaders outside the schools, such as 
officials of the American Legion, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and prominent ministers, 
but should be small enough to work in an ad- 
ministrative capacity. It will first of all select 
the topic which is to be emphasized in the local 
observance of American Education Week and 
will then appoint subcommittees of teachers, 
of parents, of school children, of business men, 
and others to help plan and carry out the pro- 
grams of the weck. 

“Many plans will make use of subcommittees 
for the following purposes: (1) Planning the 
day-by-day programs, (2) Co-operation with 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Stimulating Character Study 


HE following is the story of part of a 
pageant entitled “Our School Days,” 
presented by about six hundred and 
fifty children from three of the ele- 

mentary schools of Toledo, Ohio. Teachers 
could avail themselves of this idea in stimulat- 
ing an interest in general reading during Book 
Week and in developing an appreciation of the 
characters portrayed by various authors. 

In the Toledo schools, large book covers were 
made of light-weight beaver board. Three 
pieces, the two covers and the back, were used 
for each book. The covers were as high as the 
tallest child in the class and as wide as his full 
arm length. 

The parts for each book were held together 
by wide strips of strong unbleached muslin, 
which were pasted both inside and outside 
where the covers joined the back. 








THE VIRGINIAN 


Handholds were made of strips of muslin 
drawn through slits in the covers about half- 
way from top to bottom and toward the out- 
side edges of the covers. They were fastened 
securely on the inside. 

In order to allow the book to glide easily on 
the floor, small blocks of wood were nailed to 
the corners at the bottom of the back, and 
large gliders were driven into the wood. A child 
standing inside the covers and grasping the 
handholds easily made it appear that the book 
was walking into the room. 

The entire book was painted a background 
color. Corners were marked off and _hori- 
zontal lines were drawn on the front cover and 
across the back to indicate the place for the 
title of the book and the author’s name. Cut- 
Paper letters were used, and two or three pu- 
pils were delegated to make them. The letters 


By JEAN MARCELLUS 


Principal, Glenwood School, Toledo, Obio 





CHARACTERS FROM ALCOTT, BROWNING, AND BarRIF 


should be pasted on very lightly, so that they 
may be torn off and the covers used again. An 
appropriate decérative design may also be cut. 
This is not necessary, but an ingenious child 
may work one out. 

Now let us suppose that such book covers 
have been made by the class, and that the chil- 
dren are well into the reading of an interesting 
story. The group is told that each child may 
choose a character to portray, and may commit 
to memory some lines which are particularly 
characteristic of the person he has chosen. He 
is to keep all this a secret, and at home he is to 
costume the part. The costumes should be 
very simple. 

When the class have finished reading the 
book, a day is set aside for the characters to 
step out of their books and speak. 

The children bring their costumes, and go 
one at a time into the cloakroom or the hall and 
come back, inside a book. In other words, the 
book glides into the room. Then the character 
steps out of it and speaks. 

The children may use as much ingenuity and 
expression as possible. For example, we read 
Peter Pan in the fifth grade. One girl’s mother 
helped her make a very attractive and inexpen- 
sive costume, using a picture of Peter Pan as a 
model. The child stepped lightly out of the 
book, came forward two or three steps, and 
said, “Do you know you must have beautiful 
thoughts in order to rise? Does anyone here 
believe in fairies? You could let me know. 
You could wave your handkerchief or clap 
your hands. All who believe in fairies, clap 
their hands!” After the clapping she danced 
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back into the book and the book closed and 
walked away. She had interpreted the char- 
acter, without using his exact words. 

There were many other characters. In the 
lower grades we had Peter Rabbit, Hiawatha, 
and the Pied Piper. In the intermediate grades 
we had Rip Van Winkle. In the upper grades 
we worked out The Virginian and Huckle- 
berry Finn. The character presented from this 
last book was most popular. The boy who 
portrayed it seemed to merge into a speaking 
likeness of the original. He stepped out of the 
book slowly, a broad grin on his freckled face. 
He was barefooted, his big toe wrapped care- 
fully with a large rag, and he carried the in- 
evitable fishing pole. He had»taken his speech 
directly from the book and he gave it with a 
very decided drawl, exactly as one would ex- 
pect this character to speak: 





HucKLEBERRY FINN 


“You don’t know about me unless you have 
read a book called The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. But that’s no matter. That beok 
was made by Mr. Mark Twain and he told the 
truth—mainly. Sometimes he stretched it a 
little but mainly he told the truth. Well, I 
reckon I better light out for the territory ahead 
of the rest; for Aunt Sally, she’s going to adopt 
me and civilize me and I can’t stand that. I’ve 
been there before.” 

Interest would be added to the class project 
if a number of the pupils should take the same 
character. The class would enjoy observing the 
various interpretations worked out by several 
pupils. 

The accompanying illustrations show some of 
the books and characters represented in this 
project. All of the book covers shown here 
were made by the pupils themselves. 
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The Library and the Modern School 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Library Service, United States Office of Education, 


HE library is indispensable to the mod- 
ern school. It is the hub about which 
the most vital activities of the school 
center. If a progressive school is to 
function effectively, it must either maintain a 
library of its own or else it must make use of 

the services of public libraries or of library 

extension agencies. 

It is only recently that emphasis has been 
placed on the library as an adjunct of the ele- 
mentary school. This has been brought about 
largely by modern educational deve'opments— 


changes in curricula, better-trained 


learn the arrangement of books ina library and 
show ability in the use of the card catalogue. 

Knowledge and skill in finding information 
n books should be acquired in school. This 
includes ability to locate quickly what is want- 
ed in such reference books as dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, and atlases; and to use intelligently 
tables of contents, indexes, footnotes, and chap- 
ter and paragraph headings in books. 

It is most essential that a child acquire, while 
in school, skill in the use of the dictionary. 
Without such skill it is impossible for him to 


Washington, D.C. 


receive some credit in English—sometimes both. 
Usually. certificates and diplomas are signed by 
one or more of the following officials: chief 
state school officer; county or district super- 
intendent; teacher, or state or local librarian. 
The lists from which pupils who are enrolled 
in state reading courses choose books are usu- 
ally carefully selected. In most instances such 
courses are popular. The following statements 
show the methods used to insure careful reading 
in Alabama, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
There is evidence to show that 








teachers, individual instruction, 


and the almost general acceptance 


participation in such courses in 
Massachusetts has raised reading 





of the Dewey philosophy, which 
holds that school is life, not pre- 
paration for life. In the future 
the library will undoubtedly play 
a much greater part in the elemen- 
tary school, as well as in the schools 
of higher levels, than it does at 
present. 

Many are unaware of the degree 
to which the school and the library 
supplement each other. They are 
the two institutions by which pub- 
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standards. 

The state department of educa- 
tion in Alabama is promoting a 
Young People’s Reading Course. 
Certificates are granted to pupils 
who give satisfactory evidence of 
reading in any one year five books 
listed as suitable for their school 
grades. 

The Public Library Committee 
of Connecticut encourages pupils 
to keep diaries of books read. It 














lic education is effected. 
Since the library, to a greater 
degree than the school, is an insti- 
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warns teachers, however, against 
the overstimulation of children’s 
reading. 














tution in which intellectual prog- 
ress may be continued throughout 
life, the school should make certain that every 
child has instruction and practice in the use 
of both libraries and books. 
school principal said recently that she considered 
library instruction a failure if it did not enable 
the child to go to a library and select a book. 


An elementary- 


INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF LIBRARIES 
AND Books 


Instruction in the use of libraries is most 
easily accomplished when libraries are main- 
tained in connection with schools or the schools 
are located in close proximity to public libraries. 
There are schools in which neither of these con- 
ditions prevails, especially small rural schools. 
Such schools usually have small collections of 
reference and other library books, which are 
supplemented by books supplied by circulating 
libraries from state, county, or other library 
extension agencies. 

Small collections of library books may serve 
as laboratories for giving the rudiments of li- 
brary instruction, provided they are properly 
organized and catalogued. In Wisconsin, li- 
brary instruction is required in the schools. In 
that state all candidates for teachers’ certificates 
must pass an examination on the cataloguing 
and use of school libraries. Furthermore, les- 
sons on the use of the school library are included 
in the course of study for all rural and state 
graded schools in Wisconsin. For example, all 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils are expected to 


carry on his reading intelligently. Ability to 
use the dictionary includes among other things 
attention to the principal parts of verbs, the 
plurals of nouns, an understanding of the use 
of diacritical marks, and an acquaintance with 
synonyms and abbreviations. 

A child requires much practice in the use of 
indexes in order to locate information concern- 
ing a specific topic when only the general topic 
is given in the table of contents. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Goop TASTE 
IN READING 


An influence as far-reaching in our lives as 
that of books includes more than the utilitarian 
use of them. It includes reading for recreation. 
In teaching children how to read, the school may 
confer upon them that which will prove injuri- 
ous rather than beneficial, unless good taste in 
reading is developed. For years librarians have 
been emphasizing the need of establishing right 
reading habits in childhood. To-day, teachers 
are co-operating with them in this particular 
as never before. The promotion of state read- 
ing-circle courses is an evidence of this co- 
operation. 

In a majority of the states, state reading- 
circle courses for children are carried on by 
state educational and library agencies or inde- 
pendent reading-circle boards. Children reading 
a designated number of books from a prescribed 
list are awarded certificates’ and diplomas or 


The number of reading certifi- 
cates that are awarded to children 
by the state department of education in Massa- 
chusetts is increasing from year to year. That 
the reading courses carried on among the chil- 
dren in Massachusetts have improved their 
reading taste is demonstrated by a survey made 
in that state recently by the Advisory Council 
on Crime Prevention, showing ways in which 
14,000 children living in forty cities and towns 
spend their leisure time. This survey shows 
that children living in towns in which read- 
ing courses are carried on read better books and 
fewer pernicious magazines than children liv- 
ing in towns where such courses are not pro- 
moted. 

New York reports an increased interest in 
reading for the testimonial of reading which is 
issued to pupils reading at least fifty approved 
books during the elementary-school course. 

The Oregon state library, in co-operation 
with the department of education, inaugurated 
in 1927 a Children’s Book League for the pur- 
pose of rendering a special service to children in 
rural communities who do not have access t0 
public libraries. During the first year of its 
existence, 1,986 children belonging to this 
league secured certificates. 

West Virginia is another state in which there 
is great interest among school children in read- 
ing books recommended by the state depart 
ment of education. During the school yea 
1927-28, 64 per ¢ent of the schools of that 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Teaching Children to Drink Milk 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


HE importance of milk in the diet of 
children has received so much pub- 
licity during the past few years that 
we are likely to assume that our edu- 
cational program has been effective and that all 
children are now receiving their full quota. 
Unfortunately this is not entirely the case. 
In a recent survey of some 50,000 children in 
various parts of the United States, almost half 
(46 per cent) were found to be having less 
than the minimum of one pint of milk a day. 

The classroom teacher in the school can do 
much to improve this situation, and fortunately 
the task is a relatively easy one with most chil- 
dren. This is true largely because the failure 
w drink milk is due in the majority of cases 
(where poverty is not a factor), not to a defi- 
aite, well-established dislike of it, but rather to 
indifference, neglect, a passing whim, or a mild 
ofan imaginary dislike. If the teacher, there- 
fore, can develop a favorable attitude toward 
nilk-drinking in her school, and if she will 
show a continued interest in the daily milk con- 
umption of her pupils, she can easily develop 
a them the habit of liking milk and drinking 
it regularly in adequate amounts. 

How can this favorable attitude be de- 
iloped, and how can the habit of milk- 
drinking best be established at the different 
grade levels? 


THE Lower GRADES 


With the younger children the desired re- 
wlt is accomplished with surprising ease. As 
ibeginning, the teacher, in some general period, 
uch as that for language, opening exercises, or 
talth, may center the attention of the children 
in the subject of milk. This may be done in a 
wriety of ways. A bottle of milk may be 
brought to the classroom and the children led 
to discuss where the milk came from, what it is 
wed for, who needs to drink milk, and so on. 
lictures of young animals and of children of 
lifferent ages drinking milk may be used in 
this discussion, the purpose being to develop 
i the children a favorable attitude toward the 
itinking of milk, and to build up in their 
minds the idea that all young animals—kittens, 
puppies, babies—need milk in order to grow. 

With this idea developed, the teacher should 


next direct the discussion toward the children 
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themselves: How much milk do children need 
daily in order to grow? Since the children 
have no way of obtaining the answer to this 
question, the teacher may simply state that a 
quart bottle a day for every child is a good 
amount to buy (if the parents can afford it). 
Three glasses (one for each meal) can then be 
placed on the table, and the milk from the quart 
bottle poured into them. It can thus be shown 
that if the child drinks a glassful at every meal, 
he will have most of his quart, and that his 


Plate IV of the Rotogravure Picture wed 
was prepared for use with this page. 








Steps in Teaching Children 
to Drink Milk 


IN THE LoweER GRADES 


1. Develop a pleasant attitude toward milk. 
a) Show the class pictures of animals, 
children, and adults drinking milk. 

b) Let a pet kitten or dog drink milk 
before the class. 

c) Let the children talk about why they 
think everyone should drink milk. 

2. Make application to children. 

a) Do each of you need milk daily? 

b) How much do you think you need? 
c) A quart of milk each day is best for 
every child. How much milk does it take 
to make a quart? (Demonstrate with a 
bottle of milk that four full glasses make 
a quart.) Are your glasses at home the 
same size as these? 

d) How can you use four glasses of milk 
a day? (Suggest that a good plan is to 
have a full glass at each meal, and the 
rest on cereal, in soup, and so on.) 

e) To-morrow we will see how many 
remembered to drink milk at each meal. 


IN THE INTERMEDIATE AND Upper GRADES 


1. Teach the reasons for drinking milk. 
a) Milk is the best growth food. (The 
rats shown on this page are the same age, 
and each had all it wanted of bread, po- 
tato, beefsteak, turnips, beans, beets, peas, 
bacon, and cornmeal. The big rat had 
milk as well; the little one did not.) 

b) Milk is needed to build bones and 


teeth. 
(1) Lime (calcium) makes bones and 
teeth hard. 


(2) Milk is the best source of lime for 
tooth- and bone-building. 
2. Check condition of pupils’ teeth. 
3. Apply above teachings to children. 
a) Scientists say that girls and boys 
should have one quart of milk daily. 
(Modifying lower-grade material above, 
show how to get a full quart each day.) 
b) Use some device for checking the to- 
tal amount of milk taken daily by each 
pupil. 
c) Check daily the number taking milk 
in the lunch room. 




















mother will probably give him the rest in pud- 
dings, creamed vegetables, and other foods in 
which she uses milk. 

The suggestion should then be made that 
each child in the class begin at once to have a 
glass of milk at every meal, and the promise 
given that the teacher will ask in the morning 
how many remembered to do so. If it seems 
desirable, small glasses of milk may be served, 
in order that the children may taste it together 
“to see how good it is” while the interest is still 
high. 

The usual result of such a discussion is that, 
imbued with the spirit of the lesson, the chil- 
dren go home and begin drinking milk. 
Whether or not they continue to do so depends 
very largely on the ability of the teacher to keep 
their interest constantly renewed. This she 
can do only if she maintains her own interest; 
if she remembers to ask the children daily about 
their milk-drinking; and if she uses such occa- 
sions as arise to reinforce the ideas and attitudes 
developed in this lesson. 


THE INTERMEDIATE AND Upper GRADES 


In the intermediate and upper grades the 
matter is not quite so simple. Here what the 
teacher says, though still an important in- 
fluence, is not so all-sufficient as in the lower 
grades. The children now demand a reason 
for the things they are asked to do. The teach- 
er should recognize this fact and plan her health 
lessons as definite attacks on problems which 
the children really want answered. Why do 
children need to drink milk? How much milk 
do children of different ages need daily? Do 
adults need milk? These are questions which 
children are constantly asking in one form or 
another, and these are the questions, therefore, 
which the health lessons should attempt to 
answer to the satisfaction of every child con- 
cerned. 

It is of course not possible to teach children 
of these years all the fundamental nutrition 
facts about milk, nor is it desirable to attempt 
it. It is possible, however, to teach one or two 
outstanding truths about milk in so graphic 
and forceful a manner as to convince the chil- 
dren of its importance, and to interest them in 
drinking milk regularly. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Picture Study —“Northeaster” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 
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STORY OF THE PICTURE 


E SEE the ocean in many of the paint 
ings of Winslow Homer, but “North- 
easter” is one of his best portrayals of 

its magnificent power. A slanting shelf of red- 
brown rock, battered and scoured clean by the waves, 
drops off sharply at the left. A pillar of spray rises 
high in the air. The green breaker, with its foaming 
crest, seems to advance with resistless energy. The 
heaving bulk of the waves suggests the mighty force 
of the wind and the driving power of the seaa A 
menacing cloud bank lies on the horizon, and the 


sea is in a turmoil. 


The artist saw beauty as well as power in this 
raging northeaster on the coast of Maine. The spray 
and the foam, whipped by the wind and dashed sky- 


ward against the rocks, have a lightness and opales- 


cence which contrast with the color of the waves 
and the rocky ledge. See the many shades of green 
in the breaking wave, divided into patterns by the 


lines of white foam. 


Only an artist who was intimately acquainted 
with the sea could have pictured so well the fury and 
beauty of the storm. Winslow Homer lived for 
many years at Prout’s Neck, on the Maine coast, 
becoming familiar with every mood of the Atlantic, 
and transferring much of his knowledge to canvas. 
In the picture we are studying, no human being, no 
boat or lighthouse, is visible to take away the com- 
plete desolation of the scene. If the artist had painted 
details instead of using broad brush strokes, the 
dramatic force of his picture would have been lost. 


Here we see nature in one of her wildest moods. 








LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: METROPOLITAN MuseuUM oF Art, New York 











INSLOW HOMER may be said 
to be the first painter who was 
truly American in his training, 
inspiration, and subject matter. 

He was born in Boston in 1836, the descendant, 
on his father’s side, of an old seafaring family. 
When he was six years old, the family moved 
from Boston to Cambridge, where the children 
grew up in a happy and almost rural atmos- 
phere. Winslow’s childhood was marked by 
his talent for drawing, which was encouraged 
in every possible way by his father. 

His schooling over, Winslow, at the age of 
nineteen, entered the studio of a Boston lithog- 
rapher as an apprentice. The training in 
draftsmanship proved to be an excellent prepa- 
ration for his later life work. There is mention 
of his winning some notice because of his title- 
page designs for popular sheet music. 

After two or three years, Homer reached an 
important decision. Desirous of becoming an 
artist, he proceeded boldly toward his objective 
by devoting his entire time to painting. To 
this end he rented a small studio in Boston. He 
worked obscurely, with no recorded success, 
for several years, until he realized that he could 
go no further without more training. There- 
fore, in 1859, he went to New York to study 
with Frederic Rondel. The next year he worked 


daytimes and studied at night in the evening 
classes of the National Academy of Design. 
When Homer was twenty-four years old, 
the Civil War broke out. He received an offer 
from Harper's Weekly to go to the front as 
special staff artist. Immediately joining the 








QUESTIONS 


How many of your five senses would 
be brought into play if you were 
standing on the shelf of rock in this 
picture? How and by what in each 
case? What, to you, is the most vivid 
thing in the picture? 

Would you like the picture better or 
not so well without the foreground of 
rocky coast? Why? What does it add 
to the scene? 

How is the force of the wind sug- 
gested? The movement of the waves? 
What contrast of lighting do you find? 
How does it help to give you the mood 
of the storm? What has blotted out 
the distance? What can you see in the 
background? What causes the spray? 




















northern army, he was one of the first volun- 
teers to cross the Potomac in 1861, and con- 
tinued in the thick of the fighting throughout 
the entire Peninsular Campaign. His records 
of soldier life in camp, on the march, and in 
some of the most perilous moments of battle 
are to be found in the copies of Harper's Week!) 
published during those four desperate years. 
Interspersed are gay little sketches of the ne- 
groes, drawn with the same graphic directness 
and dramatic power which he gave the inci- 
dents of the war. 

Homer’s earliest work in oils, “Prisoners from 
the Front,” painted at this time, was acclaimed 
from the first moment of its exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design in New York. 
It gave him international renown, and in 1865 
secured for him election to the ranks of the 
Academicians. 

The years following the war he gave 
traveling, both in Europe and America, return- 
ing to New England, however, uninfluenced by 
the art of the Old World. A series of New 
England and Adirondack subjects was painted 
in this period, during which he seems to have 
discovered the appeal of the fishing towns of 
the Massachusetts coast, especially Gloucester, 
and to have felt the absorbing spell of the se 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Miniature Reproductions 
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~ Northeaster’” 


F LL-COLOR MINIAT RE >°*of “Northeaster,” size 31% x 4'% iaches, will be 

U - eee 3 supplied at 20 cents per dozerf,, PREPAID; in 
lots of fifty or more dozen, 12 vents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more thaa eighty 
subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied will he sent promptly upon request. 


FROM “ THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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A Pioneer Project 
By Maida M. Schue 


Book Week is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular, but original means of bringing it be- 





fore the children are becoming increasingly 


dithcule to plan. Programs and plays have been 


overworked in many schools. The plan which was 
developed in our classroom may prove an interesting 
variation. 

Three weeks before Book Week we began the study 
of “Daniel Boone” 
supplementary books and read “A 
Race,” “Jedediah Smith,” 


Horses,” 


in the class readers. We turned to 
Pawnee Buffalo 
“The Capture of Wild 
and 


The children were soon enthusiastic, 


and such poems as “The Explorer” 
“The Pioneers.” 
and with the aid of clay and construction paper, we 
began a realistic portrayal on the sand table of some 
of the scenes in the stories. The table included snow- 
capped mountains, a desert with sagebrush and cac- 
tus, a winding stream, canoes, forests, an Indian 
camp, a cabin, and a stockade. Clay figures of men 
on horseback preceded a covered wagon. 

In the library all correlating material was placed 
on a shelf for our special use. Practically every book 
was called for, and the book reports were extremely 
interesting. 

Several pupils expressed a wish that we could study 
the pioneers just a little longer. We therefore de- 
cided to bring the project to a close with a debate. 


“Resolved, 


. ° ” 
in pioneer days than now. 


that it was more in- 
The 
hardest work was necessary on the part of the nega- 
tive side, but the debate led to a new field of 
thought and to reading material of a new type. 


The question was: 


teresting to live 


Seat Work in Spelling 
By Vera Boxell 


At the beginning of the term I mark a front 
blackboard off in strips, with yellow or 
On days when we have writ- 





white crayon. 
ten composition, I spell in class the words that my 
third-grade pupils find difficult, and write them in 
the spaces on the blackboard. If any child asks for 
a word that has already been written, I underline the 
word with red crayon. Once a week I give a lesson 
from words on the list. I have found much im- 
provement in spelling after using this method. 


Our Newspaper 
By Marie Turriff 
To encourage pupils to read the newspapers 
I have found the following de- 
The 


children who receive newspapers or magazines in their 


=) intelligently, 
vice for my fourth grade very helpful. 


homes cut from these periodicals clippings, pictures, 
or cartoons related to our history, geography, or sci- 
ence work. The clippings are posted on a blackboard 
or bulletin board called “Our Newspaper.” The chil- 
dren, especially those who do not have access to a 
paper at home, read the news from day to day, and 
on Friday our history period is devoted to current 
events read from the bulletin board. 


Help- 
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Club. 


Animal Geography 
By Mert R. Galbraith 





An interesting device to use in securing 
motivation in geography for beginners is the 
J picture z00. 








In studying a particular coun- 
try, set aside one period for a study of all the animals 
native to it. Ask each pupil to bring in as many pic- 
tures as he can find of these animals, but insist that 
he be able to tell the class something about the habits 
of each. The teacher should suggest possible sources 
of pictures, and aid the pupils in obtaining informa- 
tion about the animals. 

During the recitation period, the teacher may sup- 
plement the material which the pupils bring to class 
with pictures of her own. Following the discussion, 
the pictures should be mounted on heavy paper, and 
the name of the country to which each animal be- 
longs should be written above it. After several coun- 
tries have been studied, the pictures might be bound 
into a book to be used later for a class exhibit. 


-One-Another 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


si IE contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Cr” rx SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 8% by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, ond double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s, 


Cr” xo ™~D 


One dollar will be paid for cach accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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How to Use More Milk 
By Mazie W. Brown 


m A teacher frequently suspects that in spite 
=e of the interest shown in health lessons, he 
a pupils are not using a sufficient amount of 
milk in their diet. A good way to solve this problem 
is to prepare in the classroom dishes that require ; 
great deal of milk. 

I was trying to decide what milk dish would be th 
most practicable one to make in our fourth-grak 
class, when a remark of a pupil solved the problem 
for me. The child said, “That fresh snow looks gool 
enough to eat, but I mustn’t eat it.” Soon the entire 
class was interested in snow, why it was so suggestiv 
of ice cream and yet not safe to eat. Since the pu- 
pils’ attention was already on health and good thing 
to eat, there was no straining of interest to introduc: 
the making of a milk sherbet in class. 
eagerly took part. 


Everyone 
We used the following recipe: 
Milk Sherbet 

234 cups sugar 

juice of 6 lemons 

Mix the lemon juice and sugar. 
gradually to the mixture. Fill the freezer not mor 
than three fourths full. In freezing the mixture ux 
three parts of snow to one of salt. 

Make clear the point that any palatable flavorin; 
may be used instead of the lemon juice. Besides learn- 
ing to make a tasty milk dish, the children are us- 
ally much interested in how the ice-cream freez 
works. Their questions may form the basis for som 
interesting work in elementary science. 


6 cups milk 


Add the milk 


To Save Sand-Table Projects 
By Mary Huddleston 


At the end of each month, when we x 
taking down our decorations, we take th 
objects from our sand table and mount them 
on poster board, thus making a picture of our sané- 
table project. The poster can be saved until th 
time for the annual exhibit, and we then have a fp 
resentation of our work for each month during 
school year. 





Language in the Second Grade 
By Odelle Mebane 


It is sometimes difficult to find  suitabh 
material for primary pupils’ written lan- 
guage work. A diary is a solution to a pi 
of this problem. Have each child purchase a larg! 
five-cent notebook. An appropriate picture may 
brought to school and pasted on the cover. Fae 
day the child may be asked to write a sentence © 
two on scratch paper about some interesting i 
dent of the day. The teacher may make any nec 
sary corrections before the sentences are copied. 
The improvement in the child’s written work Ww! 
be surprising. Since he is writing about somethis 
that is interesting to him, he is using the words 
needs to learn to spell. The children will make the: 
books neat and attractive, since they are to be pe 
served throughout the year, and probably longer: 
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How the T.C. U. Umbrella 
Will Protect You 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 


by accident or confining sickness, 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile accident and $1,000 
for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 
per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy 
for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in 
railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your 
policy has been maintained in force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 
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comes the 


“Check that Cheers” 


When Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine Disables You 


OW the T. C. U. Check, the “Check that really 
cheers,” comes to you by fastest air mail when sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine disables you and brings on 
staggering expenses. It reaches you in time to help you pay 
promptly the doctor, the nurse and the hospital. The com- 
ing of the T. C. U. Check is not delayed by red tape. Settle- 
ments are promptly made and now to further cut delay, 
T.C. U. sends the “check that cheers” by air mail. 


Mabel Little, Gastonia, North Carolina, writes: “Please accept my 
thanks and appreciation for the check received by air mail today. No 
one could ask for more courteous action, nor is any service faster 
than air mail.” 

Mary C. Timlin, Taylor, Pennsylvania, writes: “The outspread wings 
of the air mail stamp scem to signify the sympathetic protection of 
the T. Cc UL.” 

Sylvester J. Baronner of Hollidaysburg, Pa., writes: “I want to thank 
the T. C. U. for promptness in settling my claim. 'T. C. U. deals out 
fairness and with no ‘red tape’, lengthy investigations or long delays.” 


You May Need the “Check That Cheers” 


Records prove that one out of five teachers each year is disabled because 
of sickness, accident or quarantine. Not only may they lose pay, but 
they have doctor bills, nurse bills and hospital bills to meet. Isn’t it too 
big a risk for one to assume alone? For only a few cents a day the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, a time tested and soundly 
financed national organization of teachers for teachers, will 
assume this risk for you. It will send you a T. C. U. check by 
air mail to cheer you whenever sickness, accident or quar- 
antine disables you. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


Why take the risk of using up your savings, of going in debt 
or of giving up new clothes to pay expenses brought on by 
sickness, accident or quarantine? Let the T. C. U. share this 
risk with you. Act now before it is too late. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it for full details on T. C. U. Protection. 
Learn how the T. C. U. Umbrella sheds these financial worries 
for you when rainy days rob you of your pay. Mail the 
coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
821 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 821 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 


story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name __ 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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A Mail Box 
By Ruth Eckman 


Excellent individual mail boxes can be made 
from a cardboard partition taken out of an 


cently and tacked it up in my schoolroom, first put- 
ting a thin wooden frame around the frail cardboard. 


egg crate. I obtained such a partition re- 


1 wrote the initials of one child on cach section, and 
told the pupils that every other night I would type- 
write them a letter; that they were to look in their 
mail boxes the next morning and see whether the 
postman had brought them anything. Then they 
would take their letters to their seats and read them. 
During opening exercises each child who got a letter 
would read it to the class. That evening he would 
write me an answer, which I in turn would read to 
I have found that 


this is a good device for improving composition work, 


the class the following morning. 


spelling, and penmanship. 
Interesting Health Posters 
By Mariette Gifford 
Some health posters that were very attractive 
were made on blue cardboard, against which 


PEA the orange and gold and other bright colors 


used in the cut-outs showed vividly. The cut-outs 
White lettering 
was used, the letters being two inches square. 

One poster urged: “Eat These” (written above 
pictures of pineapple, peaches, dates, cherries, raisins, 
and coconut). “Instead of These” (written above 
pictures of pie, cake, and cookies). 

Another poster showed the fuel foods a child 
should eat. 
mounted pictures of puffed wheat, cream, potatoes, 
eggs, macaroni, bacon, bananas, sweet fruits, raisin 
bread, cheese, peanut butter, and nuts. 

A third poster was entitled “Vitamine Foods.” 
The illustations were of fruits and green vegetables. 

Still another poster showed “Healthful Break- 
fasts”: 

No. 1. Oranges or bananas; puffed wheat or rice 
with sugar and cream; hot chocolate. 

No. 2. Fresh fruits; cooked cereal; milk. 

A poster entitled “Three Wholesome Lunches,” 
planned so as to contain protein, vitamines, and 
starch, showed: 

No. 1. Salad of lettuce, pineapple, and cheese; 
bread; a fruit drink. 

No. 2. Soup; fish; cheese; lettuce; cake; milk. 

No. 3. Fresh fruit;. peanut-butter sandwiches; 
gelatin; milk. 

“Three Wholesome Dinners” was the title of a 
poster showing: 


were foods advertised in magazines. 


Its title was “Fuel Foods.” On it were 


No. 1. Beans; tomatoes and lettuce; pineapple. 

No. 2. Vegetable soup; baked ham and baked po- 
tatoes; fruit salad. 

No. 3. Potatoes; chicken; vegetable salad; straw- 
berry shortcake. 


Scrapbooks 
By Henrietta Chittick 

6x>. The children in my classes are encouraged to 
Me paste in a notebook clippings pertaining to 
the subject matter being studied. The sub- 
ject to which it relates is written underneath. These 
clippings may be pictures or articles found in news- 
papers and magazines. Such motivation helps the 
child to keep up to date in his work, especially in 
current history and geography. 





Pictures and Poetry 
By Ilorence E. Mixer 

In the one-room school it is often difficult to 
develop written work, in connection with 
= picture study, in which any but the oldest 
pupils can take part. Last year we solved the prob- 
lem by the use of poetry. After the usual study and 
discussion of the picture, we decided on a poem which 
was appropriate to use with it. Then each pupil 
copied eight or ten lines of the poem on theme paper 
and pasted a miniature of the picture above it. The 
miniature could be mounted on a sheet of drawing 
paper and the poetry copied on a separate sheet, but 
in most cases we found the simpler method very 
satisfactory. 

Under Sully’s “The Torn Hat” we copied the first 
ten lines of “The Barefoot Boy.” We used a part of 
Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus” with the portrait of 
Christopher Columbus by Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Early in the fall each pupil made an envelope of 
drawing paper in which to keep his work, so that at 
the end of the year he had his collection to take 
home. Teachers who have a number of grades will 
find in this plan a pleasant correlation of picture and 
poem study, penmanship, and handwork. 


Hot Lunches 

By Pearl Nelson 
Pa We decided to serve hot lunches in our 
+e school. Soon after school starts in the morn- 
AS ing, I place a pail half full of water on the 
stove, with small sticks in the bottom of the pail. 
Each family represented in the room sends a fruit 
jar filled with food to be warmed for lunch. These 
jars are placed in the pail and left there until noon. 
Then each child takes his jar of hot food and is ready 
to enjoy a hot lunch. After lunch two children ap- 


pointed as dishwashers wash the dishes and place them 
in the cupboard. 


Teaching the Uses of Rubber 
By Albert K. Massey 
nw After my sixth-grade geography class had 
studied about the rubber tree and the mak- 
t ad ing of rubber, they learned its uses in the 
following way. A tree was cut out of white con- 
struction paper and pasted on a dark background. 
The pupils then searched their homes for small sam- 
ples of rubber goods to paste on the rubber tree. 
Since no two samples of the same thing were allowed 
on the tree, the pupils secured an interesting variety 
and learned a great deal from our project. 


Making Small Dictionaries 
By Violet Maresh 


) 7 Preceding actual dictionary work, my third- 
ey grade pupils each make a small dictionary 
of their own. In this dictionary there is one 
page for each letter of the alphabet. From magazines 
the children cut large, clearly printed words. ‘Twen- 
ty words beginning with the letter A are placed on 
the first page and arranged alphabetically. When 
the words are correctly arranged, they are pasted in 
place. The children are then ready to begin work on 
the letter B. Words beginning with Q, X, and Z 
are difficult to find. The children find as many as 
possible, and then print others which they find in the 
real dictionary. The homemade dictionaries are at- 
tractive and the children are very proud of them. 


Material for Handwork 
By Frances M. Fox 


In districts where the school board supplies 
handwork paper in insufficient quantities or 
not at all, the local printers are often ready 
to come to the rescue. Paper dealers and even met- 
ropolitan dailies are often willing to help if asked, 
Job printers have paper of many colors and of tex- 
ture often better than that of school sheets, They 
have given me pounds of neatly cut, usable paper 
which would otherwise have been destroyed as refuse, 
One foreman in a small shop kept a large “school 
box” into which he put each day’s accumulation, 
On the appointed day I was privileged to take from 
his box anything that I needed, from onionskin to 
heavy cardboard, and also much paper suitable for 
penmanship work. 

This salvaging system is economy for poor dis- 
tricts, is no inconvenience to the donors, and provides 
a surprising variety of material. One of its greatest 
advantages is that the mere sight of neat scraps of 
high-grade paper suggests to the mind new ideas for 


art and handwork. 

peg board with much success. A large map 
| -—“J,_ of the United States, for instance, is drawn 
on cardboard. The boundary lines of the states are 
marked. The important cities to be located are 
indicated by neat holes that are punched in the map. 
Small wooden pegs can easily be made, and the names 
of the cities plainly written on them in ink. In the 
drill lesson, I mention a number of cities, and the 
children try very hard to put the pegs in the right 
places. 


= 
VaG 


The Use of the Peg Board 
By Emma Boundy 


In giving a drill on important cities, I use a 


Worth-While Seat Activities 
By Elizabeth Tree 


Sewing boxes to be used either during free 
activity periods or for seat-work exercises 





ond, and third grades. Pretty discarded candy boxes, 
or colored boxes secured after store inventories, are 
filled with left-over cuttings of dress materials, cast- 
off dress flowers, ribbon ends, Christmas string and 
ribbon, short lengths of yarns, decorative buttons, 
small squares of colored tissue paper, a spool of coarse 
thread, needles, thimbles, and a pair of scissors. 
Small dolls purchased for about ten cents apiece 
may be dressed by the children. The work may be 
done at their seats or at a worktable in a well-lighted 
corner of the room. Many long indoor hours during 
winter days *re thus profitably and pleasantly spent. 


Story Hour 
By M. Armella Nelson 


Each Friday, instead of our regular reading 
a period, stories are read to the class by sev- 

eral pupils. On Monday I print on a black- 
board reserved for the purpose the program for the 
following Friday. Each selection is followed by th¢ 
name of the pupil who is to read it. 

The stories are chosen from supplementary read- 
ers of the grade. Sometimes children’s books ar¢ 
read in serial form. The pupils take turns reading. 
Each week three or ‘more children participate. A 
pupil announces each number before it is read. 
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“Once Each Week We Made Something with 
Hires Root Beer Extract to Sell in Our Toy Store 


We made Hires Root Beer, ice cream, candy 


and Hires Milk Shake, besides mixing it with 


[ 5 Reasons Why 


Hires Root Beer 
is the finest drink of all 
A Rare FLavor—delicious, satisfying, dis- 


l. tinctive; appealing to all ages; a refreshing 
| beverage that ends fatigue. 
Most HeattTHruL—made from the vitalizing 
| “Se juices of 16 roots, herbs, barks, berries; cost- 
liest obtainable. 
ABSOLUTELY Pure—free from habit-forming 


drugs, artificial coloring and flavoring. Non- 


| acid. Aids digestion. 


First CHoice—among 97 out of 100 doctors. 
*The only beverage so widely recommended 


| for 60 years by doctors. 
| 


EcoNoMicaL—only 1c per bottl—famous 
everywhere as an aristocratic drink at a demo- 
| Cratic price. 


*Of 2337 doctors who have written to Mr. Hires 
within the past three months, 2117 (that’s 97%) 
fase that they give first rank to Hires Root Beer 








as a family beverage. 











- 


different kinds of fruit juices. 


The children 


then bought it with toy money.’’ 


says 


MISS RUTH CEDERBERG, Teacher 


Firth, 


first day of school. 1 thought: “We are all 
set for a year of good work if only I can 
maintain attendance.” That would mean _ the 


children’s health must be kept up. 


Ts School Nurse examined the children the 


I asked how many would bring milk to school 
every day. There was a chorus of “I’s” mingled 
with several who said “I don’t like milk.” Hav- 
ing read about Hires Milk Shake and the Hires 
Contest last year I told every child to bring a bot- 
tle of milk to school as I had a surprise for them. 
The next day found almost every child there with 
his bottle of milk. I had bought a bottle of Hires 
Extract for the occasion. 

I mixed the Hires Milk Shake. After the first 
taste there were several hands up and eager ques- 
tions: “How did you make it?” and “Oh, this is 
good, what is it?” I gave them the recipe and 
told them where they could buy the extract. 

The very next day one little girl came to me 
with a broad smile on her face as she said: “We 
have a big bottle of that good stuff at home and 
now I can have it in my milk every day.” 

A few days later when I opened my September 
number of the Normal Instructor I discovered that 
a contest would be conducted again. I read the 
offer to the children and asked them if they would 
like to join this contest. Of course they were all 
eager to do so. Some one spoke up and said: 
“Does that mean we will be paid for drinking this 
good stuff?” I explained to them that if we really 
tried we might win a prize and that if we should 
happen to be lucky enough to win one of the large 
prizes we would use part of the money for a radio 
set for our room. “And we can call it our 
HIRES Radio?” asked some one. 

To see the looks on their faces one would have 
thought that the prize had already been won. A 
million dollars could not have been more of an in- 
ducement than the possibility of a radio set. 

I ordered the sample bottles of Hires Extract. 
Once each week we made something with Hires 


The Coupon Opposite Will Bring You 
VALUABLE FREE HEALTH HELPS 











YS BOTTLE OF EXTRACT MAKES 40PIMT BOTTLES OF 











Better health through more sensible 
drinking habits can be attained by teach- 
ers who use the Hires Health Material. 


You may have for classroom use free 
samples of Hires Root Beer Extract. You 
will find them invaluable for School 
Lunch work and for Mid-Morning Feed- 
ing. The health of your pupils will re- 
spond immediately. 


Also if you will mail us the name and 
address of each of your pupils we will 
send a free sample bottle of Hires Root 
Beer Extract direct to their homes so that 
your pupils and their perents may assist 
in the Health Crusade. 


You may also have (as long as they last) 
a beautiful full color reproduction of 
“Feeding Her Birds” by Millet—his 
greatest achievement. This is in a beauti- 
ful brown cover size 10 x 13. 


Idaho 


Root Beer Extract to sell in our Toy Store. We 
made Hires Root Beer, ice cream, candy and Hires 
Milk Shake, besides mixing it with different kinds 
of fruit juices. The children then bought it with 
toy money. 

One day some one asked if we couldn’t make 
some Hires Root Beer and sell it for real money 
and devote the money to our radio fund. I asked 
the trustees if there would be any objection. They 
readily gave their consent. We made our Hires 
Root Beer and decided on a Friday night for the 
sale. We also placed our posters and projects on 
exhibit that night. 

We print a little magazine each month which 
we call our “Health Magazine.” In this we print 
poems, stories and news about Hires Extract and 
what we make. Thus we correlate the health 
work with Reading and English. The children 
are very proud of their little Magazine and want 
Mr. Hires to see it, so I am sending four copies. 

February 14th, the school gave a Valentine par- 
ty. Instead of serving cocoa, we made and served 
Hires Root Beer. I don’t believe that the children 
could have enjoyed anything more. 


The upper grade teacher and I do light house- 
keeping. We have quit drinking coffee and drink 
Hires Root Beer with our meals. We always keep 
a supply on hand to treat visitors. 


My father has been unable to drink anything 
with his meals for a long time. He suffers from 
stomach trouble. After I had made the Hires Root 
Beer az school I brought a bottle home for him to 
try. He likes it and can drink it without any bad 
effects. Now it is a very necessary addition to 
the meals. 

My nieces and nephews think Hires Milk Shake 
is great. 

The year has been made much more interesting 
all the way around through our entering the 
Hires Contest. We can say with the children, 
“Hurrah for Hires!” 


eee ee 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 


Mr. Charles E. Hires, Jr., President 
201 S. 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3 


Dear Mr. Hires: 


1 Please send me enough Hires Root Beer Extract o 
° 


for classroom use I have pupils. 


2 I am enclosing a list of names and addresses of 
. 


have you send them Cc 


3 I would like to have Millet’s “Feeding Her Birds,” 
in colors, suitable for framing, to be offered by me 0 


my pupils and would iike t 
free samples to their homes. 


as a prize award. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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A Fifth-Grade Library 
By Viancia S. Riggs 
Like most girls and boys, the pupils of my 
room are interested in books, so I decided to 
start a library. Two sets of supplementary 
I had a number of extra 
readers, histories, and so on, that had been sample 
copies. With these and some other books suitable for 
fifth-grade children we started our collection. The 


e 


readers were collected. 


pupils wanted to have a share in the project, and 
brought books of their own from home. 
several magazines were also contributed. Our library 
now numbers thirty-four volumes besides two sets of 
readers, 


Copies of 


On the days when we do not have music, we have 
some extra time for reading. The girls and boys take 
books from the library, and we devote fifteen or 
twenty minutes to our library reading period. In 
English class the pupils relate some interesting ac- 
count which they have read. 

The size of our library and the interest in the plan 
are increasing, and there has been marked improve- 
ment in reading and English. 


A Nursery-Rhyme Frieze 
By Emma Boundy 


An interesting frieze made of cut-outs rep- 
Fes resenting stories and nursery rhymes will 

add much to the appearance of the school- 
room. Buy cheap muslin and cut it into eighteen- 
inch strips. Tack the strips the entire length of the 
walls except across doors and windows. On the strips 
place series of pictures made by the pupils, represent- 
ing such stories as “The Three Bears,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” “The Fox, the Crow, and the Cheese,” 
“The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat,” and “Little 
Boy Blue.” The groups may all be mounted at one 
time, or as they are made. When the frieze is not on 
display, it may be rolled up neatly and put away. 
The children especially enjoy these decorations. The 
cut-outs can be used for many other purposes. 


A Room Library 


By Jean Ione Turley 


Mia Our city library sends out story-books which 
ei 

4 - we are allowed to keep most of the school 
ae year. I found several children in my class 

who read too poorly to enjoy the stories. There was 

also a group of children who read so well that the 

stories were too simple for them. 

I conceived the idea of establishing a permanent 
library for my room, one that would be suitable for 
the three classes of children always to be found in a 
grade: the slow child, the average child, and the 
quick child. I asked each child to give or lend a 
book that he had read and enjoyed. If the book was 
a loan, it was so marked, and carried the child’s full 
name. As an art lesson we made book plates for the 
books which were donated. 

I asked especially for discarded readers. These 
have been very useful in supplying material for the 
child who reads slowly. One child brought copies of 
a magazine which contained pictures bearing on our 
work. We are saving these copies for reference ma- 
terial, 

For a library case one of the children secured an 
orange crate from the grocery store and painted it 
green. The case has been placed where it is easily 
reached by the smallest child. The pupils have 


shown much interest in the library. 


A Trip to Europe 
By Eva E. Bailey 


a When my fifth grade began the study of 
j- European geography, several members of the 
mas class said that they intended to visit Europe 
when they grew up. Since that time seemed very 
distant, they decided that although they could not 
now make the trip in reality, they could take it in 
imagination. 

Plans were soon under way. Each pupil procured 
his own luggage (cut from catalogs). The question 
of clothing then came up. Should they take light or 
heavy clothing? A study of the climate in the coun- 
tries to be visited furnished an answer to that prob- 
lem. 

The trip to New York City necessitated a review 
of our own country. A steamship was taken in 
New York, and the journey was begun in earnest. 
Two members were chosen to write an account of all 
the adventures. In some countries the group was di- 
vided and individual members took excursions into 
several sections of the country. These lone travelers 
kept a diary describing the places that they saw. 
Some of the pupils made maps of the countries vis- 
ited, and all the children collected pictures. When 
the study was finished, the material was bound to- 
gether to make a little booklet. When the travelers 
returned, some of them said that they felt almost as 
though they had had a real trip to Europe. 








Club Exchange 


The fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade pupils of Mr. John G. Leiser, Buckeye 
School, Dakota, Illinois, wish to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with other 
schools. 

The fourth and fifth grades of Miss Laura 
A. Leeper, Akron, Ohio, would like to cor- 
respond with fourth and fifth grades in 
Alaska, the Philippines, the southern states, 
and the New England states. 

The fourth grade of Miss Alma Warren, 
Newton Grove School, Newton Grove, 
North Carolina, wish to correspond with 
other pupils in the United States. 

The pupils of the third and fourth grades 
of Gold Hill School wish to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in any part of the 
United States. Address: Mrs. Minnie 
Sargent, Gold Hill, Oregon, Box 596. 

Pupils in Goreville, Illinois (all grades 
except the sixth and eighth) wish to corre- 
spond with pupils from other states and for- 
eign countries. Address: Miss Trula Graves, 
Goreville, Illinois, Box 63. 

The pupils in grades 3—7,Murphey School, 
Durham, North Carolina, wish to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades in other 
states or foreign countries. Address: H. F. 
Pickett, Murphey School, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Miss Vesta L. Tompkins and her pupils of 
Hunter District No. 7, Hunter, New York, 
wish to exchange letters and products with 
children who speak, read, and write English. 

The teacher and pupils of Leesville School, 
Henry County, Missouri, wish to correspond 
with teachers and pupils of other states and 
countries. Address: Miss Audie Carleton, 
Coal, Missouri, Route 1. 




















Geography Notebooks 


By Vivian Jones 


ad To create interest in their study of geogr. 
» phy, which is mostly about their own state 
Texas, I have my seventh-graders make ay 
illustrated notebook. An outline map of the state 
cut from gray construction paper to form the front 
and back of the book. The leaves for the book ar 
cut from white unruled paper and the book is fastened 


On the front cover js 


together with brass brads. 
pasted a picture of the State Capitol and on the firs 
page a picture of the Governor. 


Pictures cut from old histories and geographies are 
Pictures of cities, rivers, and 
mountains are cut from magazines and are given th 
names of the cities, rivers, and mountains of ou 


used in the book. 


state. Under each picture are written a few sen- 


tences giving important facts about the picture. Our 
geography period is becoming one of the most popular 
periods of the day. Much interest has been created 


through the notebooks. 


A Current Events Geography Map 

By Frances V. Johnson 
Ae Wve correlated world events with world ge. 
.) ography in the following manner. First, we 
SS drew a large outline map of the sever 
continents on the blackboard. The children brought 
in news items, told them to the class, and were then 
allowed to paste the clippings on the blackboard, be- 
low the map and just above the chalk tray. A tiny 
colored star marked the place on the map where an 
event had taken place, and a string connected the 
clipping with the star. 


A Spelling Lesson 
By Linnie Callahan 
Fx In the rural school where I taught last year, 


¥ most of the pupils were poor in spelling, 
mm They could study an assigned spelling lesson 
and write most of the words without error, but in 
using the same words in written work, they invati- 
ably misspelled them. They studied by spelling each 
word over, letter by letter, using lip movements. 

I selected the misspelled words in the written work 
of each of the upper classes for the next spelling a 
signment. I made a list of these for my own use and 
asked each child to get paper and pencil. I then 
wrote the first word on the blackboard and called 
their attention to the correct spelling and pronut- 
ciation of it, having each child spell and pronounct 
it correctly. Next, I asked them to look at the worl 
carefully, keeping their lips tightly closed. Whea 
they had looked at the word a short time, I erased it 
and asked them to write it on their papers exactly # 
they remembered it. I did this with all the word 
and asked the children to compare their papers with 
the correct list, which I then wrote on the board. 
At first there were many misspelled words, but they 
gradually decreased in number and the spelling hab- 
its of the pupils were greatly improved. A record 
was kept of the words misspelled. These were * 
signed for further study and use in sentences. 

In the lower grades, I allow the children to look 
at the words about twenty seconds, lengthening “ 
shortening the time according to the grade and th 
difficulty of the word. I found this simple met 
a great help to my pupils. It is far better than th 


old method of merely assigning a number of words ® 
be studied, and then testing the pupils on them. 


| 
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visit the Schoolroom 


H™ are two schoolroom helps that are really helpful. Each 


teaches its lesson while it gives the children “things to do.” 


If your little folks like to color things (and what child doesn’t?), 
you will want copies of the Banana and Milk poster in outline—all 
ready to be filled in with crayons or water colors. If your pupils 
are scouting for material to go in their health scrap books, you will 


want copies of the small card, which is printed in full colors. 


In either case, fill in and mail the coupon, and the material will 
be sent posthaste. Other uses for both posters and cards will suggest 
themselves. They may serve as the basis for original poster work, 
to which teachers find the banana’s shape and color so well adapted. 
They also may be used in “grammar class,” as subjects for compo- 
Sition or caption writing. Send for as many copies as you need 


for your pupils. 
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‘Tastes go00d- 
wholesome, too. >> - 
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This poster is printed in outline so the children can 
put in their own colors. 


* ‘Tastes good - 
This small card is Bee 
printed in full 
colors. Attractive 


' 


= 
- 
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«| 
and useful for NY _ » 4 
health books. \; —= f 
ealth scrap books oe 

* 


Copies of both “helps” are free to teachers. Juste 
fill in the coupon for the number needed. 
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UNITED FRUIT CO., Educational Dept., 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
__ copies of Outline Poster for coloring 


—______—copies of Health Scrap Book Card 


Name 





Address — 





City State 











N.1, 11-80 
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MODERN WOMEN ARE 


.» BUYING WISELY... 





\ ORE than a million wom- 
~ en make their purchases 
from this book. Herrschner 
Needlework and fancy . wear 
for Women and Children are 
known the country over for 
outstanding merit and un- 
usual value. 

In this book which displays 
all that is modern in Art 
Needlework, you will find 
the most complete display in 
America, from pillow cases, 
house frocks, etc., in simple 
stitchery to the more intricate 
designs in needlepoint. Price 
comparisons will prove that 
on every item you will effect 
substantial savings. 

Our Ready-to-Wear depart- 
ments are featuring smart 
new styles in wash and street 
frocks. Unusual values in pure 
silk hosiery and lingerie. Smart 
styles for little folks. Gifts for 
all occasions are featured in 
actual colors. Substantial sav- 
ings on fine linens and curtains 
Send for your 

FREE 
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6638 South Ashland Avenue 
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The Library and the Modern 
School 


(Continued from page 64) 


|state carried on pupils’ reading-circle 
work, and 45,560 pupils read 263,400 
books. 

The Wisconsin Reading Circle is in- 
creasing the demands upon the school | 
libraries. 


In 1927-28 nearly a quarter 
of a million persons in that state com- 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL CURRICULA 


The modern school has brought about | 


ereat changes in school curricula. These | 
curricula demand many books for their 
execution. Basal texts are supplement- | 
2d by collateral reading from books and 
magazines. This means that 
must have access to libraries. 


schools 
The na- 
ture study course issued by the state 
board of education in Connecticut lists 
in its bibliography 118 different books 
for teachers’ use and 195 different books 
for children’s 





use. Similar examples 
can be cited from courses of study in| 
other states, 
School curricula and textbooks can- | 
not deal with current news. For this 
reason printed material for school proj- 
with current 
must be found largely in libraries. A 
certain school studied Byrd’s expedition 
to the South Pole soon after the explor- | 
er’s home by New York, 
and other cities. The 
printed material for this project, col- 
lected by the children, consisted of 
articles, three new books 
from the public library, and printed 
matter from the local radio station. 


ects dealing situations | 


welcome 


Washington, 


new Pp iper 


The emphasis on silent reading in the 
more progressive courses of study makes 
it necessary for a school to have access 
to many supplementary books. It de- 
rather than 
textbooks containing several unrelated 


mands literary “wholes” 





stories. In a second-grade room that 
the writer visited recently, each child | 
had selected a different story book from 
the library shelves, which were a part | 
of the equipment of the room. Most | 
of the children were reading their books | 
silently, preparatory to reading the sto- | 
ries in them aloud. 


New TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING 


Changes in school curricula have re- 
sulted in new techniques in teaching. 
Formerly the teacher assigned to a class 
a few pages in a textbook. The next 
day the pupils were supposed to tell the 
teacher what they remembered from 
their reading of the pages that had been 
assigned. 

Now, problems requiring for their 
investigation into many 
fields—art, clothing, education, food, 
government, geography, religion, soci- 
ology, and so on, are selected by classes 
for study. Children make their own 
examinations in these fields by means 
of books, magazines, newspapers, pic- 
tures, exhibits of various sorts, and per- 
sonal interviews. To do this, they must 
have access to much reading matter. 
A single textbook, no matter how com- 
plete it may be, cannot supply all the 
data relating to the problem. In this 
kind of teaching, children experiment, 
read, observe, investigate, and organize 
for class discussion the information that 
they have acquired. To do this effec- 
tively they must draw upon libraries, 

Every teacher is confronted with the 





excursions 





problem of keepmg children of superior 
mental abilities busy. This is a hard 
problem to solve particularly in one- 
teacher schools in which there are pu- 
pils belonging to grades one to eight, 
inclusive. To keep such children mark- 
ing time while their classmates catcl: 
up with them inculcates habits of lazi- 
and indifference. Such 
should be given the 
through reading, to delve deeper than 





ness 


pleted courses entitling them to di-| their classmates into fields of their spe- 
pre Pimento 
plomas. | cial interests. 


EpitortaL Note: In her next article, 
Miss Lathrop will discuss the selecting of 
books for the school library. 


— 2 EE 


Some Interesting Timepieces 
(Continued from page 49) 


1543. He spent practically his whole 
life in scientific study. 

After the children have found out 
more about these early astronomers, the 
contributions which they made to our 
present knowledge of the universe may 
be the subject of class discussion. 

The class looked for illustrations of 


the solar system, and discovered that 


mechanical apparatus has been devised 
to show the revolution of the earth 
around the sun. 

Some of the girls and boys thought 


of a novel way to represent the revolu- 


tion of the earth around the sun. In 
the gymnasium, one child, who was to 
represent the sun, stood in the center 
of the room. Other children took their 
places in the orbits which they had 
marked for the various planets and 
satellites. Then they worked out an in- 
teresting dance which they called “The 
Whirling Universe.” 

Mitchell made a diagram of the solar 
system at home and brought it to 
school. He represented the sun with a 
circle of colored paper, and he made 
smaller circles of different-colored pa- 
per to represent the planets in their or- 
bits around the sun. The class asked 
many questions about the diagram and 
gave suggestions for improving it. 

The following information was given 
to the children: 

It is the revolution of the earth 
around the sun that gives us the year, 
which is the basis of our time-measuring 


system. Our year at the present time 
is divided into twelve months, but long 
ago the year did not have twelve 
months. 


Besides revolving around the sun, the 
earth has another motion—rotating on 
its axis. It takes twenty-four hours 
for the earth to make a complete turn 
or rotation. In this turning, half of 


| the earth faces the sun, while the other 


half is turned away from it. The half 
that is turned toward the sun is lighted 
and is having day; the half that is 
turned away from the sun is in shadow 
and is having night. 

Since the earth is continually in mo- 
tion, the part that is lighted and the 
part that is in shadow are always chang- 
ing. At any given moment, every one 
of the twenty-four hours exists some- 
where on the face of the earth. In 
measuring time, we consider that the 
new day begins in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean at the international date 
line. This date line is exactly halfway 
| sound the earth from the longitude 
‘line, called the prime meridian, which 
| passes through Greenwich, England. 
Epiror1aL Note: Miss Barry’s article 


next month will deal with the various 
ways in which early people told time. 
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A booklet that tells 

mothers how to make 

their children health 
ier and brighter 


Let us send you, free of charge, : 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 

| It warns them of the prevalence o/ 
simple goiter... with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 
tal backwardness. . . and cites noted 
medical authorities to prove that it can 
easily be prevented by using a good io 
dized salt on the table and in cooking 
More than a million copies of this book- 
let have been distributed by teachers 
the country over. Many of them have 
written to say that they consider it 
the most valuable piece of health pro 
motion material ever supplied them 
You need have no hesitancy in recom 
mending the use of Morton’s Iodize 
Salt, for it is made by a company tha! 
for 80 years has been famous for its 
insistence on quality. 

Remember, giving this booklet to you! 
pupils to take home may make all the 
difference between their being dull o 
| bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 
| handy coupon fora free supply at once 


MORTON'S 
IODIZED 


SALT 


-—-—--------- 


l Mail for FREE supply 








| Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
| Please send me copies of 


“How to Save Children from Goiter” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name. | 
| 
| 
| 











| Address. 
Ci State __—__ 
| city eee 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 

















202 kis'tn one Boox For ony 20C 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. It 
contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved pilates on a good quality of paper, and 
attractively bound in covers made from “rope 
stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 15 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orders 
for a full hundred copies or more ordered at 
one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Largo 

Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America Laugh Provoker, A 
America the Beautiful Lead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie Lightly Row 


Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


Little Bo-Peep 
Little Man, A 
Loch Lomond 
Long Trail, The 


public Loreley, The 
Blue Bells of Scotland Love's Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) Luther's Cradle Hymn 
Bull Dog, The MacDonald's Farm 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginny Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 


Cradle Song—Brahms 


Michigan, My Michigan 


Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 

Deck the Hall My Bonnie | Thee 
Dixie {Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 


Parmer, The 
Farmyard, The 


Nearer, My God, to Thee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


First Noel, The lehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! © My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian Sol- 
God Bless Our Native diers 
sand Perfect Day 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked in the Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief the Deep 
fark! The Herald Angela Scotland’‘s Burning 
Sing {Tara's Halls (Round) 
Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy Smiles 
Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi 
How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
How D'Ye Do Star S angled Banner, 
Minois Sweet and Low {iot 
Indian Lullaby Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
n the Gloaming There's Music in the Air 
It Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 
hight Clear Vacant Chair, The 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Bells Orient Are 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy to the World Ilomeward Fly 
Juanita When You and I Were 
Kathleen Mavourneen Young, Maggie 
ee» the Home Fires While Shepherds Watched 
. Burning Their Flocks 
‘eller's American Hymn Work, for the Night is 
Killarney Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good 
Send today for as many copies of the 





Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. You will find it the 
biggest value ever offered in 2 song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Problem in Paper-Cutting 
(Continued from page 37) 


selected some trial paper and cut several 
shapes from it before using the black 
construction paper. The more adven- 
turous and sure-handed worked directly 
with the black paper. 

A criticism lesson was next in order. 
The criticism was conducted entirely by 
the children. They based their re- 
marks on the good points in the work, 
and discussed what could be done to im- 
prove that which was not so good. 

Such a lesson has untold value. A 
child who lacks confidence in expressing 
himself with his hands often has a 
keen appreciation for a thing that is 
well done. It is also an excellent means 
of learning to give and take criticism. 

With the figures cut and selected, the 
problem of arranging them was at hand. 
One of the chief merits of cut-paper 
work is that it lends itself so perfectly 
to attaining good composition. The lines, 
masses, and colors can be placed in many 
different positions, until just the de- 
sired results are secured. The problem 
is one of relating the figures so that 
there is unity in the composition. This 
is secured by defining a center of inter- 
est and having a rhythmic movement 
in lines and masses of color. 

Brown wrapping paper painted with 
poster paints was used for the back- 
ground, because no yellow paper was 
available. Then the paper was gummed 
to the blackboard, and the figures were 
pinned to it. The composition was 
criticized by the children. When it was 
as perfect as they could make it, a com- 
mittee was chosen to paste the figures 
to the background. A group of boys, 
with the help of the manual-training 
teacher, made a frame of two-inch pop- 
lar and painted it with black poster 
paint. The frieze was tacked to the 
frame. 

There are other forms of cut-paper 
work which are rhythmic in their very 
technique. One of these, the folded- 
paper type, is especially fascinating 
when the paper is folded several times. 
This makes interesting decorative effects 
in books, posters, boxes, and border de- 
signs. Another group of third-grade 
children worked out cut-paper animals 
with this repeated effect. 

It may be asked what paper to use, 
and whether the texture of the paper 
helps to give the effect. Any paper 
which imitates a texture and which 
calls attention to itself should be avoid- 
ed. The beauty lies in the way in which 
the paper is used, not in the paper itself 
or in realistic treatments. Often paper 
which has been discarded makes splen- 
did material. Linings of envelopes are 
frequently decorative and rich in color, 
and are good for flower effects, cos- 
tumes, or wherever a patterned surface 
is desired to contrast with a plain one. 
If colored paper is hard to get, the chil- 
dren can color plain paper with cray- 
ons, water colors, or poster paints. 

There are a number of problems 
which may be expressed in cut paper by 
a third-grade group. Among them are: 
making a book of cut-paper animals; 
making a frieze of desert life; making a 
picture or frieze using different shades 
of one color; and decorating flowerpots, 
using rhythmic borders in two harmo- 
nizing colors. 


EpitortaL Note: In her next article on 
primary handwork, Miss Eckford will dis- 
cuss Indian rugs and bowls. 











wie Beautiful GIFT BOOK 


Our 60th Anniversary Edition 


= your Christmas gift shopping a 
pleasure as well as a saving—send for 
the beautiful new Jason Weiler-Baird North 
Co. Gift Book—our 60th Anniversary Edi- 
tion—devoted exclusively to Jewelry, Dia- 

monds, Watches, Silver, Novelties and Gift 

Articles. More than two hundred pages— 

beautifully illustrated—from which you will 

delight in choosing distinctive gifts for every- 
one on your list—at any price you want to pay. 

; You save both time and money when you order 
direct by mail from Jason Weiler-Baird North Co. 

We guarantee values that are equal to the best 
in America—quality that needs no apology and 

24 hour service that assures you of prompt de- 

livery. We pay the postage—Clip the coupon 

—_ it today for this CATALOG DE 


5000 Xmas GIFTS 3 


Order direct from this advertisement without 
hesitation. Every article shown here or in our 
gift book is exactly as illustrated and described. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 
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OY) 32216.—Ladies’ Dis- 
mond Mounted 


stone Ring. 18K 
solid white gold, 
Two Diamonds 
with any Birth- 
stone, Very at- 
tractive, pierced 
ring... $ §-50 





32267.—Soli White Gold jierced open 
= ——— poe Le. it blue-white 
i 30051. — Ladies’ Diamondand twoSynthetic Blue $ 50 
) Di 1 Mounted Sapphires or Emeralds 10 

32017. — Solid Genuine Black 
White Gold Pend- Onyx Ring, 14K 
ant (including Solid White 
neckchain) fine er beauti- 
ierced open fully 
weet, Full Cut pierced $7.50 
Diamond and 2 . - 
a 41909.—Ladies? 14K Solid White Gold Wrist Watch inclading flexible 
Sa! ires or , . — e rist Watch incladi 

+ 38370.—Baby’s Solid bracelet, The 15-jeweled movement is a guaranteed ac- 
curate timekeeper. Latest style enamel dial. $ 50 
A veryepeciaivalue . . «sc ccecsee 18. 
All the latest styles in ladies’ and men's watches—in all 
the best makes—are featured in our free catalog. 


sT  ionna pea > 


— $12.00 Gold Heart with 


in. Initial en- 
graved free of 


charge . , 95cts, 







Me 


Mounted Flexible Bracelet. Solid White 
Gold, richly pierced and engraved. One brilliant blue- 


white Diamond and two synthetic 
Blue Sapphires or ’ ! Emeralds $17.50 












51281.—Sterling Sil- 
ver Napkin Marker, 
a very acceptable 
gift. Can be fur- 
nished in any ini- 
ial, Illustration 
is half actual size, 
We receive many 
orders for these 
napkin markers 
for entire fami- 


















a 41910.—Diamond mounted 
14K Solid White Gold Wrist Watch. An ex- 
quisitely designed 15-jewel guaranteed 81521.—Laveader— 


lies. State ini- accurate timekeeper. The richly en- lar e size 

tial desired graved case is set with 2 Diamonds of withrosebudsan 
when or- fine color and brilliancy and 4Synthetic dainty ribbon 
dering .. $1.00 Blue Sapphires. Beautifully engraved bow.Gold Gift box 


dial. Furnished with either ribbon or for chest 50 
flexible bracelet. A $27.50 or drawer 9Ucts, 
remarkable value. .. 

Lingerie 

Grip Clasps 
39907.— The 
very newest 
way for se- 
a hold- 
ing lingerie 





straps in a comfortable position. A 
lingerie grip set that clasps a shoulder 
strap securely in placeasshown, Can 
be furnished in either Sterling Silver or 
Green Gold filled. Price per set 98cts. 

In Solid Gold $3.00. 


81464. 
Folding Coat Hanger Cloth Brash—a 
2-in-1 combination—in mahogany 
finish—handy and compact 


Bowl. 44 inches. 
Pierced black 


base, . . B5ctS. 


for the 
traveler... 


$1.00 









81347. 
—Facial Tissue 
in roller form, 
The Tissue rolls out in 
convenient size. Frame is of $1 00 
enamelied wood in colors , .* 4" 





61381. — Pigskin 
Bill Fold, laced 
leather edge for 
new size bills. 
Has places for 
identification 
cards, licenses, 


salt? $1.00 


. — Attractive Bridge 
Bath Salt combination ,'. —= CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY == =m sammy 


contains 4 cakes and IASON WEILER-BAIRD NORTH CO., 
4 tubes of bath salts in Ww P ] 
assorted odors 59 38 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
in gift box. .. cts. Mfg. Wholesale and Retailer Jewelers and Silveremiths since 1870 
Kindly send me FREE copy of your 60th Anni- 
| versary Catalog. This places me under no obliga- | 
tion whatever. | 


| ee = | 





Gh Wh Wc 


§3049.—Set of 6 Solid Sterling Silver Salt and | Address... aa ta time 

Pepper Shakers. Attractively boxed—a 

most acceptable gift. A remarkable 

in « «  “ ~~ a 5 Cit'v- ihicsecenapnimnineaniacsibaahinddeuiadaiiaatint State...... posccoees 
—— Se —w ee 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Independence 


ahead 


Do the signposts 


along the road of your life 
to 
pendence? 


point financial inde- 

You can make them read, 
“Independence Ahead” by 
arranging now for a retire- 
ment income. 

It takes a surprisingly 
small percentage of your 
present salary to purchase 
a Life which 


guarantees you an income 


Annuity, 


as long as you live. 


eek 
lire weueenee COMPANY 


er BOSTON, MassacnusErTs 


INQUIRY BUREAU, 
197 Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Life Incomes Through 
Annuities.” 


Name 


Address 
N.I 


L_————Owver Sixty-Five Years in Busine 




















EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
NEXT SUMMER 


$535 


France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and England. A tour in 
keeping with Temple Tours’ 30-year repu- 
tation for reliably planned itineraries, good 
hotels, and splendid, liberal sightseeing. 
Other tours $295 to $1500. Write today for 
complete information to Department F. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Park Square Bidg.. . . . « « Boston 
350 Madison Ave. . New York 
Integrity Trust Bldg. Philadelphia 
230 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
1676 N. High St. Columbus 


620 Market St. . . San Francisco 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


21 FOR $1.00 
SEND NO MONEY 


The greatest Christmas Card 
value ever offered. 
A beautiful box assortment 
containing 21 cards and fold 
ers, each one different, steel 
engraved, with lined and 
colored envelopes, Sent on 
approval, postpaid. 
Extraordinary Value 
Special offer to Agents. 


PASSANTINO GREETING CARD CO., 
| 1587 Broadway, Dept. P. P., New York City. | 


Boys & Girls Earn Xmas Money 


Write for S@ Sets $t. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sel! for 10c¢ 4 set 
When sold cord us $3.00 and keep $2.00, No Work -Just Fun! 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 36-N.1.P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


American Education Week | 


(Continued from page 62) 


newspapers. 
of the home. 


(3) Securing co-operation 
(4) Preparation of book- | 
lets, posters, and so on. (5) Planning | 
exhibits work. (6) Co- 
operation with the churches, fraternal 
organizations, American Legion, service 
clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
(7) Publicity, window dis- | 
plays, art, and soon. (8) Interpreting 
the schools themselve: | 
through faculty meetings, school as- | 


of school 


libraries, 
ciations. 


education to 


semblies, school newspapers, and so 
on.”! 

In discussing how the schools have 
enriched human life, consideration 
should be given to the development of 
libraries, the growth of parent-teacher 
organizations, the increased interest in 
adult education, the emphasis on train- 
ing for the wider use of leisure, and 
the like. 

Promoting patriotism and world 
understanding through the medium of 
the school should be an extremely im- 
portant part of the program of Educa- 
tion Week. Each of the 10,000 posts 
of the American Legion plans to do 
something along these lines, and the | 
schools can co-operate effectively with | 
the Legion. Such patriotic organiza- 
tions as the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Sons of the American 
Revolution, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, United Confederate Vet- 
erans, United Spanish War Veterans, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars, may de- 
sire to participate in programs built 
around the foregoing themes. 

In preparing for “The schools of 
yesterday,” a tribute should be paid to 
great leaders in education of the past, 
such as Horace Mann and Henry P. 
Barnard, as well as living educators 
in one’s own community—*“the teacher 
or supervisor who has served longest or 
performed distinctive service.” 

In interpreting “The schools of to- 
day,” the purpose should be “to visualize 
the philosophy and science of education | 
of modern times in terms that fit into 
the habits of thought of the average 
citizen.” New objectives and a new edu- 
cational philosophy are needed to meet 
the demands of a rapidly changing 
world. “Explain,” says the National 
Education Association, “how the ad- 
vancement of the theory of formal 
mental discipline has affected the cur- 
riculum and teaching methods, Ex- 
plain, also, the psychology of interest 
and its influence upon the educative 
process of to-day.” : 

Perhaps the mass instruction of to- 
day has, to a certain degree, obscured 
the idea of the individual, but we 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
the individual is the sine qua non of 
educational endeavor. As is the individ- 
ual so is society. With this view- 
point, the program of Education Week 
should particularly emphasize “What 





to achieve.” “The right of every in- 
dividual to develop himself to his full 
possibilities,” says the National Educa- 


essential idea of democracy. The pur- 
pose of the schools should be to help 
mankind to realize its ideals of physical 
and mental health, happy homes, re- 

1Things to Do American Education Week, Novem- 


ber 10-16, 1930. National Education Aasociation, 
Division of Publications, 1201 16th St. N,W., Wash- 





ington, D.C, 
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Enliven Your School Work... Increase the Interest 
of Your Pupils ... Get Better Results . . . with the 


INSTRUCTO 
PLAN BOOK 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I1-AUTUMN PLANS 
II--WINTER PLANS 
IiI—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 

great variety of seasonable 

teaching plans (with an abun- 
dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
ames Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


A Wealth of Material in 
Every Department 


The department devoted to Litera- 
ture and Language contains 57 pages of 
selections and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages—46 pic- 
tures with stories of the pictures and 
artists, and methods of study. 

The 48 pages of Biography cover 33 
characters used in school study. 

54 pages are given to Projects, with 
a variety of subjects. 

89 games are included in the 30 
pages devoted to that section. 

48 pages are allotted to interesting 
studies in American History. 






Profusely 
Illustrated 
672 


Complete 
Sets 


Geography has 54 pages of material. 

44 pages are devoted to Hygiene, 
with health rhymes, stories, plays, ete. 

57 pages of Nature Study material. 

Under Seat Work there are 48 pages 
of fascinating occupational work. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 

lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until Decem- 
ber 5th. Simply fill out the 





Instructor Plan Books, 
3 volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books - - 





$3.60 


$3.60 | Both 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 \ Only 


Order Now and Pay December 5th 


See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order blank below. 


coupon below, mail it to 
us and the books will be 
sent to you promptly. 


F." A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


$4.80 





Date 193... 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
e 


magaz' . 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 


tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares 
at right to indicate your preference 
as to payment. 





If you have subscribed to 
Normal Instructor - Primary N 
Plans for this school year 
and wish to amend your 
order now to include the 











| | I agree to pay not later than December 5th, 1930. 
[] I am enclosing payment herewith. 





Instructor Pian Books, place | Post OfMee...................0........c.sccsccccccceccsscsseccscsenssssesccsscssnsssnssensoreet 
eross (X) in square below 

and send only $2.90 ad- 

ditional, cash with order. RIE GE Th Fe Di cccecnccicerecrenessininininininn State..........--rr0- 
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Know the 


BIBLE 





as a Preparation for a 
Fuller Christian Life 


A study of the Bible . . . through the 
Moody Home Study Bible courses . . . 
provides a source of spiritual benefit 
in time of temptation and trouble. 
Familiarity with the great truths the 
Bible contains, prepares you to meet 
life more confidently. 


Fourteen courses — for home study 
—make possible a complete training, 
at small cost. Credit extended on 
certain courses in the resident school. 


To grade your Bible knowledge, we 
will send you a free 5-Minute Bible 
Test. Mail the coupon today for full 
information on the Moody Home 
Study Bible courses. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4578, 153 Institute Place 
Chicago Avenue Station Chicago, Ill. 





The Moody Bible Institute Correspondence 
School, 

Dept.4578, 153 Institute Place, 

Chicago Ave. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me Free your 5-Minute Bible 
Test, and your catalog. No obligation. 

Name 
Address. 


City 























DONT SHIVER this WINTER 


(CoLppRUF 
KNIT 
SLIP 





FIGURFIT 


REG. V.5. PAT. OFF. 


It's easy to keep warm in the 
coldest weather. Simply wear 
an Indera Figurfit Knit Slip. 
The slip that keeps warmth 
io and cold out. 


Indera is knitted for style 
and comfort. It fits without a 
wrinkle. 


A patented border prevents 
bunching between the knees, 
or riding up around the hips. 
And the patented STA-UP 
shoulder straps stay up. 


Indera is easy to launder. 


No § 
ig necessary. i 


Made in a wide variety of fast 


colors. In all wool, wool and 
Tayon, wool and cotton, also 
cotton. talsses, 


For women, 
n. 


If your dealer hasn’t genuine 
Indera in stock we'll see that 


you get what you want. 
Style Folder No. 178 
in colors sent FREE. 
lease mention deal- 
ere name and ad- 
dress. 


INDERA MILLS CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 








4 39 
Who Is She? 
asks the 
. * 7 
receiving line. 
Your Gowns and Costumes can 
give you that personality you crave, 
You can easily learn Gown and 


Costume Designing and Creat- 7 
ing in your own home, using 


re 





spare moments. Fa 
Designers and Crea- Dept. 
tors frequently <<” R601 
Get $35 to $75 e FRANKLIN 
EEK. ¢ 
- x INSTITUTE 
Mail 4 Rochester, N. Y. 
Coupon o” Rush to me free 32 page 
Today “Costume Book’’ with 
{ sample lessons 9s checked 
Sure! =» Goun gna Cos- (—) Millinery 
_J tume Creating 
WAMO.2200ccccecee-e 





- Address 


RERADIC#” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
Cepses of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 

712 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 159 CHICAGO 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘LODAY’S 
CROWDED CurRICULA 


demand a faster tool than the pen 


wisdom to use it profitably, a sense of 
duty to country, ability and desire to 
grow mentally by continuous learning, 
and ethical character.” 

The necessity of thrift, in time as 
well as money, should be dwelt on, to 
say nothing of the money value of edu- 
cation. Character, as Sophocles re- 
marks, is destiny, and the education 
that fails to produce it falls short of its 
ideal, but one must not neglect the fact 
that the earning of a living is most es- 
sential. Education can do what noth- 
ing else can to help man _ achieve 
|material success. The industrial pros- 
perity of the Nation depends on the 
school. America leads the world in in- 
ventive genius because its schools 
inculcate the spirit of research into 
new fields of scientific effort. The 
ability to create, manage, and effective- 
ly staff large-scale production marks 
America’s rise to industrial greatness. 

The closing of Education Week is 
the time for prophesying “The school 
of to-morrow.” According to the sug- 
gestive program of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the questions which 
follow are being considered by pioneer 
thinkers in regard to the schools of to 
morrow: 

(1) Will school failures be eliminat- 
ed? (2) Will the burden of financial 
support of schools be equalized and 
similar educational opportunities given 
to all the children? (3) Will the 
school of to-morrow refuse admittance 
to the students who are underprivileged 
mentally and physically, or will it 
adapt its curriculum to the needs of 
all? (4) What is the future of teach- 
ing as a profession? (5) What shall 
be the qualifications of the teacher in 
the school of to-morrow? (6) What 
use will be made of the radio, “talking 
movie,’ and other recent inventions? 
(7) What part will the national 
government play in education? 

“Through the schools, Americans 
will lift themselves toward their ideals. 
In making the schools of to-morrow, 
all citizens should have a part. The 
schools belong to the people. The ob- 
jectives and results of education 
should be common knowledge; the 
future of America and its schools will 
be what people make them.” 


<>- 


The Poetry of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow 


(Continued from page 51) 





epistles stripling 
ensigns quailed 
avowal embellish 
taciturn The Scriptures 
maxim mask his dismay 
issue doublet and hose 
sinister implacable 
hostile scabbard 
parley verge of a crag 
decorum direful wrath 
flouted little of stature 
chafed magnanimous 
| archly a cheery demeanor 
|  sachem dexterous 
| beguiled greensward 
devious trysting place 
rack spectral illusion 
trod betrothal 
palfrey pastoral 
EpiroriAL Note: In Miss Thompson's | 





next article she will discuss the poetry of 
| John Greenleaf Whittier, laying particular 
emphasis on Snowbound, 


munerative vocations, leisure and the! 
























MISSLYNDAGUNNELS, 
First Grade Teacher, Lin- 
wood School, Columbus, 
Ga.: ‘My Corona makes 
all the difference in my 
work. All mylesson plans, 
reports, personal letters, 
I type quickly and easily 
on my sturdy Corona."’ 


MISS NELL GLEASON, formerly of State Teachers’ 
College, Superior, Wisconsin: ‘‘Corona has saved me 
time and energy. With it, I type plans and reports 
that otherwise would take hours of laborious long- 
hand. My Corona stands up without mechanical 
ettention,"’ 


Progressive teachers now 


use Corona typewriters - - 


New standards of education... new ways 
of teaching fuller curricula—such 
things carry us ever further from the 
simple days of the Three R's. 

Teachers often cannot find time enough 
in the day to do everything expected of 
them at school and in study—to say noth 
ing of time for recreation and rest. That 
is, if their tools have not kept pace with their 
added tasks. 

But thousands of teachers today in- 
crease their efficiency, help their pupils, 
and steal time for leisure—all three—by 
using a Corona portable typewriter. 


Anyone can operate it. In a short time, 
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MRS. WILLIAM A, PETERSON (below), Teacher of 
English and Typing, Brooklyn Junior High School: 
“A great friend, my Corona. 
but in all personal notes. letters, etc. 
attractive and never breaks down." 





Not only in my work, 
Resides, it is 





you will find yourself Coronatyping many 
times faster than you could ever write in 
longhand. 

And it never goes wrong. It is simple 
and strong and practical. It will do every- 
thing a big typewriter will do—except 
demand attention. 

There are six gay color combinations, 
not counting black. There are three models: 

CORONA SPECIAL, $39.50 

(the compact folding typewriter) 

CORONA STANDARD, $60.00 

(with four-row keyboard and single shift) 
CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65.00 
(with tabulator key) 

Any Corona dealer will lend you one of 
the latest models to try out for a week, 
free of charge. And ask him about the 
easy-payment plan. LC Smitn & Corona 
Typewriters Inc 1811 New York Life 
Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Standard Keyboard 
ingle Shift 
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Sauerkraut 


and 


Cabbage 


Vegetables 
Indispensable to man, 
says 
Famous Professor 
of Pediatrics 


se HE fact that vegetable plant foods 

are indispensable to man and other 

animals has been explained by mod- 
ern science. It has been shown that plants 
alone manufacture, as animals cannot, cer- 
tain substances that are essential to health 
and norma! growth, and to the avoidance 
of a number of serious diseases.” 

A well-known professor of pediatrics made 
that statement—a statement that naturally in- 
teresta school teachers who are doing splendid 
work in overcoming the evils of malnutrition. 
It is true. On a pinnacle in that vegetable 
kingdom scientists place cabbage. It rests there 
because it contains the vitamins; because it is 
rich in lime, potash and phosphorous and because 
of its iron and calcium —all requisites for health, 
happiness and well-being. 

What is true of cabbage is true of Sauerkraut 


—for Sauerkraut is nothing more than fermented 


cabbage in its most palatable and nu- 
tritious state. As the late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Director of the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health conducted by Good Housekeeping, once 
said: “But after all I think there is no form in 
which cabbage can be used to such advantage as 
in Sauerkraut.” 

To continue the quotations from the professor 
of pediatrics: 

“Among the diseases and disorders directly 
traceable to too small an intake of plant foods 
are malnutrition, dental! decay, beri-beri, rickets, 
constipation, anaemia and some other rarer con- 
ditions. 

Besides the fact that they are rich in vita- 
mins, vegetables have other properties of great 
value to health, especially in childhood. This 
kind of food has to be chewed thoroughly (es- 
pecially the case with Sauerkraut). Dentists 
tell us that the proper exercise of the jaws is 
essential to their normal development and 
growth, just as exercise is essential to the de- 
velopment of muscle, and that many deformities 
of the face are due to too long continued use in 
early childhood of finely divided or soft food. 

Again, vegetable foods, especially the coarser 
ones containing a good deal of fibre or cellulose 
(true of Sauerkraut) polish and clean the teeth 
during mastication and thus prevent decay.” 

This tribute to Sauerkraut—even if indirect— 
is not overdrawn. Sauerkraut has been proven 
excellent for the teeth as Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans readers will recall; and with its 
lactic ferments, and mineral salts and vitamins, 
valuable for health in general, both for children 
and adults. 


peo of First Quality 


But there are Sauer- 
kraut and Sauerkraut. 
When you buy, look for 
the N. K. P. A. Emblem 
on can, container or 
barrel, for it always 
means Sauerkraut of 
First Quality — Sauer- 
kraut packed in sani- 
tary plants, in the most 
sanitary way, and in accordance with the highest 
government standards. Send for the FREE 
booklet which gives 49 ways to prepare this 
succulent and wholesome dish. We shall gladly 
mail you as many as you can judicially use. 


cabbage ; 





15 Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 


Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 





THe Nationat Kraut Packers’ 
AssOcIATION Clyde, Ohio 


= for Interesting Booklet FREE 


NI-11-30 

Sa National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid ... .. copies of 

your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Procedure in a Science Unit 
(Continued from page 54) 


in front of each of the three statements. 

a) Fires burn better in pure oxygen 
| than in air. 

6) Warm air is pushed up by cooler 
air. 

c) A kettle brimful of water will 
| overflow when heated. 
| d) A piece of copper lying out in the 
|}sun‘on a hot summer day feels hotter 
than a piece of wood which is really 
just as hot. 
| ¢) Iron glows when it becomes very 
hot. 
| f) Woolen clothing keeps you warm. 

g) The part of an ice-cream freezer 
which holds the cream is usually made 
of metal. 

hb) Mercury expands when heated. 

11. Read about yeast in The Book 
of Plants. Why should yeast plants be 
called our friends? Why should they 
be called our enemies? 

12. Wire the signal circuit shown 
on page 52 (Fig. 29B) of The Book of 
Electricity. 

Using the work sheets— 

All of the exercises of the work 
sheets are done in the science room. 
There is no home work in science. The 
members of the group work independ- 
ently and as rapidly as they can. Each 
exercise is written on a separate sheet 
of paper. When, in the course of the 
class period, a child is asked to bring 








| the work he has completed, the teacher 


a only those exercises which are 


\of written expression. 
ercises are returned for revision. 


satisfactory from the standpoints of 
both science content and the mechanics 


The other ex- 


Colored crayons have been used ef- 
fectively in keeping a record of the 
work habits of individual children. If 
an exercise is acceptable, the teacher 
puts a check in the margin of the 
mimeographed work sheet beside the di- 
rections for the exercise. If the exer- 
cise is not acceptable, a dot is placed in 
the margin of the work sheet. A dot 
of one color indicates that the exercise 
was unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of content, and dots of other colors in- 
dicate that the difficulty was one of 
spelling, sentence structure, or pen- 
manship. Each “repeat” is thus marked 
on the work sheet, and a glance at a 
completed sheet shows clearly whether 
or not the child has formed good work 
habits. 

Each child graphs his progress on a 
record sheet on the bulletin board. 
The degree to which children are in- 
terested in this method of recording is 
surprising. 

After a child has completed the ex- 
ercises of the work sheet, he is given a 
test. Further work is provided if the 
results of the test show that he needs 
more study. 

Optional exercises— 

Some children are certain to finish 
the required exercises and the test be- 
fore others do. To take care, in part, 
of this situation, optional exercises are 
prepared for each unit. Children are 
permitted to attempt these exercises 
only after the required ones have been 
completed. The optional exercises are 
of such a nature that they serve in 
many cases as an incentive to work 
through the required exercises as rapid- 
ly as possible. They are more nearly on 
the play level than are the required 





exercises, but at the same time they 
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have definite contributions to make. 
Games, puzzles, experiments, and con- 
struction work furnish a large part of 
the optional exercises. 

No child need undertake any of the 
optional exercises unless he wishes to do 
so. If he prefers, he may read science 
magazines or any of the science books 
found on the shelves. He may suggest 
exercises which he wishes to try. Per- 
haps he wishes to do more work with 
the materials used in a previous unit. 
He is free to attempt any work of this 
kind so long as he does not interfere 
with other children of the group. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


When all the children of a group ex- 
cept those who have been absent or 
those who are problem cases have fin- 
ished the required exercises and have 
shown, so far as a test can show, that 
they have gained the main understand- 
ings of the unit, the class is brought 
together again for the concluding ex- 
ercise. At this stage, the children are 
given an opportunity to express in their 
own words the important ideas of the 
unit. Each member of the group may 
be asked to write a paragraph telling 
the story of the unit. He may write a 
series of statements suggested by key 
words. He may give a talk to other 
members of the group on some one 
phase of the subject matter of the 
unit, 

One of the very good types of con- 
cluding exercises is the planning and 
giving of an assembly program. The 
planning helps to organize the ma- 
terial of the unit, and the real audience 
situation motivates the preparation of 
the talks. “Open shop night,” an 
evening on which parents come to see 
the work of the school, affords another 
opportunity for real audience motiva- 
tion. 

Among the units which lend them- 
selves especially well to the giving of 
assembly exercises are: Rocks as Rec- 
ords of the Earth’s History, Magnets, 
Fish, Bird Migration, Electric Circuits, 
Sending Messages by Means of Electric- 
ity, Light, Air Pressure, and The Place 
of the Earth in the Universe. 
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Co., 1928). 

Washburne, Carleton W., and Wash- 
burne, Heluiz C.: The Story of the 
Earth (New York: The Century 
Co., 1923). 


EpITtoRIAL Note: Miss Parker’s next 
article, which will appear in an early 
issue, will show how a science unit on air 
pressure may be developed for fourth or 
fifth grades, following the general plan 
discussed in this month’s article. 


—_—_o—__ 


Stenciling Window Shades 
By Denver F. Danner 


yo yt bese stenciling at the bottoms 
of window shades will brighten the 
schoolroom and make it more attrac- 
tive. Heavy oiled paper stencils can 
be obtained very cheaply, and any 
good paint may be used. A _ color 
should be used that harmonizes with 
the walls and contrasts with the shades. 
In stenciling, lay the shade flat on a 
table or desk and apply the paint care- 
fully with a small flexible brush. 
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An Easy Way 
for Teachers 
to Handle this 


Situation 
y= you cannot send the 


youngster with lice to 
a school nurse for treatment, it 
is not a pleasant job to tell the 
mother. To make it as easy 
and impersonal as possible, we 
have prepared a standard Report 
Form. The first page has a suit- 
able blank for filling in the 
child’s name. The reverse side 
outlines a proper course of treat- 
ment with Cuprex. 


Cuprex is a clear solution which 
is easily and quickly applied. 
One application destroys both 
lice and nits. No ill effects are 
suffered by skin or hair. It has a 
not unpleasant smell. Full di- 
rections are on the package. It 
is for sale at most drug stores. 





Report Forms FREE 


If you are sometimes bothered 
by cases of this unsanitary con- 
dition, we will gladly send you 
Free a pad of Report Forms as 
described above. There is no 
obligation. Simply mail us the 
coupon below and we will for- 
ward the Report Forms to you. 


Cuprex 


KILLS LICE 


Merck & Company, INc. 
Dept. E-3, Rahway, New Jersey. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to ™ 
please send me free, one pad of your 
Pediculosis Report Forms. 


Name____. 
School 
a 


City State 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


prepared 


without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 


stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparationofrefreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 
addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 


Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
in place of juice of one and one halflemons, 


Horsfords 
JAlcid 


Phosphate 











AT ALL pRUGGISTS 





PARK AVENUE STATIONERY 


PERSONAL STATIONERY YOU WILL BE PROUD TO USE 

Your name and address or monogram beautifully 
naked on Hammermill Watermarked white bond 
paper and envelopes, with a rich bronze blue or 
ebony black ink. Type is of unusual design and beauty. 


0 SINGLE. SHEETS 5%x6% $ 

(00 ENVELOPES to match 00 
OR — 

\0 FOLDED SHEETS 5%x6% 

(0 ENVELOPES to match 


Print name and address plainly to avoid errors. 
Add 10 cents west of Mississippi. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
An excellent gift for any occasion 
PARK AVENUE STATIONERS 
83 Park Avenue, Dept. 14, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


30 


$700 eC ; 
POST af a 
PAID \ ; 
» KE ‘eS 


Sapervalue in quality 
i design, Better than 
ever, Each card represents the 
metearefulworkmanship, All 
driliant color harmonies and have 

‘at decorative charm and beauty so much to be desired. 
Allare in envelopes with colored linings to match. Jf you 
(Mm duplicate for less than $2.00 ¢lsewhere, mone y cheer- 


ily refunded, Qur Special Price—Box of 30 for $1.00. 


FREE Gl Our 60th Anniversar 
Over 200 pages o 

med - Watches, Silver, and 

: “erately priced Gifts for every occasion. Do your Christmas 

ak in the comfort of your easy chair—direct by mail—and 

"¢ both time and money. Write today for this Free "Book. 


JASON WEILER-BAIRD NORTH CO. 


36 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 


Callouses 


‘tinful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
bealing, ¢, corrective pads. 


Atall drug, shoeand dept, stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Lino-pads 


Bad Manners Lock the Doors 
a To Worth-While Success 


ect behavior at the table, in business, company or 
werd the opposite sex may ruin your chances. Our 120 
CUL adments and rules provide guidance. Price $1.00. 
TURAL INSTITUTE, 509 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


9 DISCIPLINE DEVICES 


we Pg GRADES 1 TO 8 INCLUSIVE, 
| TION tpaid, Remittance should accompany order. 
AL SCHOOL, Nicetown Station, Phila,Pa. 


POSTPAID 
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No. 82035 


Catalog— 
Jewelry, 
charm'ng 








the pain is gone! 
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OPTIC CO., 726 QUINCY, DENVER, COLO. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Products of the Loom 
(Continued from page 53) 


Last year, the forty-seven million | 


sheep in the United States produced al- 


most three hundred million pounds of | 


wool. In Texas alone there were five 
million sheep. Other wool-producing 
states, in order of the number of sheep 
raised, are as follows: California, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, Idaho, Ohio, and 
Michigan. 

In the West, where the greatest num- 
ber of sheep are raised, it is the custom, 
wherever possible, to drive the sheep to 
the railroad before shearing them, as it 
is cheaper to have the sheep carry their 
own wool than to transport it by other 
means. Shearing takes place from late 
May to July, and is largely done with 
power-driven clippers. 

Most of the woolen cloth made in 
the United States is manufactured in 
the eastern states from Maine to Dela- 
ware. Boston is the greatest center for 
wool distributing in the world, receiving 
shipments from all parts of the United 
States and from all other important 
wool-producing countries. 

Massachusetts manufactures about 
one third of the woolen cloth of our 
country, the city of Lawrence being 
the principal center of the industry. 
Manchester, New Hampshire; Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island; and Philadelphia 
and Reading, Pennsylvania, are other 
important wool-manufacturing  cen- 
ters. 

When received at the mill, the bags 
of wool are opened, and, if the wool is 
not clean, the sticks and pieces of dirt 
are picked out by hand. The wool is 
then sent to the scrubbing room, where 
it is washed in huge vats to remove 
grease and fine dirt. On being dried, it 
is carded, sent to the spinning rooms, 
and then to the looms. After being 
woven, the cloth is shrunk, pressed, 
pounded, and combed with teasel heads 
to bring out the nap. 

Silk— 

Silk is the most beautiful and most 
expensive textile. Silkworm culture 
has been tried in the United States, but 
it has failed because of the amount of 
labor involved in rearing silkworms and 
in reeling the silk from the cocoons. 
Silkworm eggs are so small that it takes 
thirty-five thousand of them to weigh 
one ounce. If each of these eggs 
hatches and all the silkworms live to 
spin cocoons, their total weight will be 
one hundred pounds, from which only 
eleven pounds of raw silk will be ob- 
tained. 

All silk used in the textile industry 
in the United States is imported, most 
of it coming from China, Japan, and 
Italy. It amounts to about seventy- 
five million dollars’ worth annually. 

Silk mills in the United States are 
centered in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and New Jersey, but some 
are located in other parts of the coun- 
try also. 

When the skeins of silk are received 
at the mill, they are soaked to remove 
the gum, and then the strands are spun 
together to make thread. Silk, as it 
comes from the cocoon, is as fine as a 
spider's web. Many of these fine 


strands, often over three hundred of 
them, must be combined to make a 
single thread. 

In the warping rooms, skilled work- 
ers arrange the strands with the aid of 
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Healthy pupils 


respond more readily 


BALANCED breakfasts make better pupils. And Kellogg 
ready-to-eat cereals, eaten with milk or cream, bring 
rounded nourishment morning, noon and night. PEP 
Bran Flakes promote regularity in little bodies. And as 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are easily digested they make an 
ideal after-school snack. 


Classroom instruction regarding health and diet will 
be much simpler for the teacher who takes advantage 
of the service Kellogg offers from its Home Economics 
Department. 


Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition . . . special 
diets ... every-day cookery... lecture demonstrations 
on diet and health... wall chart — “‘The Story of Corn 
and Corn Flakes.” 


This Kellogg service has been prepared especially 
for teachers. It will be a great help to you. And it is 
absolutely free. Mail the coupon now. 


flea EALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Corn Flakes, 

PEP Bran Flakes, Aut-Bran, Rice Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, Kellogg’s 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit — also Kaffee Hag Coffee — the coffee 
that lets you sleep. 





KELLOGG COMPANY 


Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 
_______High School. 


_grade or 





Name 


Address = 
LS ST ET SR SRS AARNE 
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Christmas Cards to Sell 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








If cash is sent with order, 
for selling, postage is added to bill. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY 





A Chance for Either Pupils or Teacher to Make Money 
25c Assortment—Costs You 15c 


Send for Free Sample Assortment and see the 
12 Greeting Cards, Calendar, and Folders. 


25 Assts. 50 Assts. 100 Assts. 
Sell for $6.25 $12.50 $25.00 
Cost you 3.75 7.50 15.00 
Your Profit $2.50 $5.00 $10.00 


we pay parcel post charges. 
Free sample package may be sold to add to profit. 
Everybody Buys Christmas Cards 

Free Sample Assortments Ready Now. 


Offers 10c Profit 


splendid value and variety of 





When 30 days are allowed 
Let Them Buy of You. 


Box 145 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


















Hotels Need Trained Women 






clerks, hostesses, 
executive 
agents, ete., 


Industry comp ri 






spare tiene. 








wanted for high-salaried 
positions in America's Third Largest 
m1 d ot hotels, clubs 


wes, Room CT-9074 
———> The Original and Only School of its Kindinthe World 


High-Salaried Positions Openin Hotels, Apartment Hotels, 
Restaurants, Clubs, Camps, Hospitals, and Institutions 


Managers, assistant managers, floor 
social directors, 
secretarica, 


National Employment Bureau puts 
you In touch w.ih execcllent opportunities, 
Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating 
work that develops c! arm and personality. 
Past experience unrecessary, Thourands 
of Lewis Students are winning success in 
this uncrowded field. 

olleges ard am now hostess 


purchasing 





pnd mar auer of an 


fr fleas You ont qu ty ‘with Lewis apartme ant house tn © te hionable section 
z aiConebing I a nw h enables you ealary $3,600a year, with beautif: - qpere- 

ave tndiviclion struction and advice ment for ‘my girls and self.”’ Fre: look, 
a ae an perts right at bome, in your “Your Rie Onportunity,’” gives full de- 


J 
tails, Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D.C. 








FREE TRIAL 


Direct from factory 

j 30 styles, Easy terms, 
e277 ING & SON 

y *paeraag Serf novamy Coes, mnt Dept. 38-28 





sone som $7 


IN YOUR OWN HOME -WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
save $100 to $200, 
40,000 in use, 40-year guarantee, 
Write today for Book and offer FREE ! 
» Pounded 1868-—tind Year 


13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


A Famous WING Piano “**“ 


EASY TERMS 
TILL FEBRUARY 


Rich inspiring tone. 
Pianos, Players and Grands. 








Primary Handwork 
Material 


Seat Work Drawings and Jingles 


This book by John T. 

Lemos, Drawing In- 
SEAT WORK structor, Stanford Uni- 

) versity, contains over 

Samus Ane PUGS two hundred whimsical 


drawings, each  illus- 
trating a merry little 
jingle and dealing with 
the everyday life of the 
-hild—-his companions, 
his pets, and his play. 
Each subject is shown 
in three stages as on 
the cover of the book 
illustrated here. First, simple type forms—such 
as squares, circles, triangles, etc.—are made as 
guide lines; then details are added that suggest 
the subject; and last the finishing touches that 
complete the drawing are made. 

The child’s interest in the drawings makes 
him want to know more about the things por- 
trayed, and to satisfy his curiosity he reads the 
jingles which are printed in large, clear type 
underneath the drawings. In this way the child 
is led to read with enjoyment and a purpose. 





temuos 


ee 











64 pages, size 9% x &%% inches, heavy paper 
covers. 
Price, postpaid, 45 cents. In quantities of 15 | 


or more, 35 cents per copy, not prepaid. 
Little Comrades at Work and Play 
* — 
= 


UTTLE CoMnnnes i} 


This book contains twelve 
beautiful full page illustra- 
tions by Florence E. Nos- 
at WORK and PLAY || worthy, adapted to the dif- 
Trrough All he hone ' ferent months and depicting 
11] children engaged in various 

occupations and pastimes. 

The pictures are adapted to 

coloring and in doing this 

the children are afforded 
valuable exercise for their 
| imagination and useful work 

for their hands. 

With each picture is a 
dusuing 1 little story by Maude M. Grant, well 
known as a writer of stories for children. 
These stories are printed in large, clear type and 
the vocabulary is suited to the age requirements. 

The titles of the pictures and stories are: 
Picking Apples: Halloween Sports; Getting 
Ready for Thanksgiving; A Christmas Tree; 
Feeding the Birds; Making Valentines; A 
March Storm: At Easter Time; Planting a 
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Tree; Spring Showers; Nan and Gray Duck's 
Eggs; The Race. 
32 pages, size 714 x 10 inches, cover attrac- 


tively printed in colors. 
Price, postpaid, 35 cents. In quantities of 15 
or more, 25 cents per copy, not prepaid 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








[ Write the True 


Story of Your Life | 


[po a setitniasntiblliana 





The Most Interesting 
Story in the World 


You have a fascinating story to tell—the 
story of your life. Write it for your own 
enjoyment. Jot it down day by day, aseasily 
as you live it, in a charming A-Line-A- Day 
Book, in which the outstanding events, 
thoughts and emotions of five years of your 
life are guarded under lock and key—in- 
geniously arranged so that each page ‘shows 
the same date for five consecutive years. 


The A-Line-A-Day shown above is model 
No, 1052, handsomely and durably bound in 
blue, tan, green or red Ecrase Leather, with 
ps added covers and lock and key. In attrac- 
tive gift box. Size 434 x 534 ” $5.00. 


Other Ward A-Line-A-Day Books i in cloth 
or leather, $1.00 to $25.00; with locks, $2.50 
to $15.00, At stationery and department 
stores, gift shops, or if not found locally, 
direct from us, sending check or money 
order, Money back if not satisfied. 


Ww rite today for FREE 12-page booklet, 
“Eight true stories from A-Line-A-Days. * 
A-Line-A-Day books are published ex- 
clusively by Samuel Ward Mfg.Co.. 64 
Melcher St., Boston, Mass. 


WARD'S 


A-LINE-A-DAY 


BOOK 





j 


machines and by hand to make the 
warp for the looms. The weaving 
room is a noisy place with its swiftly 
moving shuttles and clattering ma- 
chines. One worker tends several 
looms at a time. Automatic devices 
| stop the looms if so much as a single 
| thread breaks anywhere in the width of 
the cloth. 

In some cases the threads are dyed 
before being woven; in others the ma- 
terial is dipped into dye tanks after it 


| is completely woven. 


Rayon— 
Rayon is a manufactured textile | 
fiber, produced by dissolving short 


cotton fibers or wood pulp with chemi- 
cals and forcing the solution through 


small openings. It emerges in fine 


| threads, which, when hardened, can be 


| expensive. 
mixed with cotton or wool to give the | 


woven into smooth, shiny fabrics 
which resemble silk, but are much less 
Rayon fibers are often 


textile additional strength. 

The rayon industry has grown 
amazingly in recent years, the United 
States producing 97,091,000 pounds in 
1928. Factories where rayon is manu- 
factured are found from Massachusetts 
to Virginia and west to Ohio. In the 
future this new textile industry will 


no doubt greatly increase in impor- , 


| tance, 


By the use of these five fibers, the 
clothing problems of a large part of 
the population of the world are 
solved. What a marvellous discovery 
it was when man learned that small | 
fibers could be twisted together to make 


Piel longer and stronger ones, and that these 


in turn could be interlaced at right 
angles to make cloth! 


_ EprrortaL Note: Mankind’s use of clay 
is Mr. DuMond’s subject for next month. 





Using Posters in Reading 
and Geography 


(Continued from page 56) 


‘hunters would kill them when they 


| could. 


One man caught two young 
ostriches and tamed them. 
beginning of the ostrich farming. The 
large farms contain a hundred acres 
divided into several parts. The lots are 
surrounded with woven wire fencing.” 


“The ostrich is raised for its feathers. | 


The feathers are plucked every seven or 
eight months. 
being taken from the ostrich, he is 
blindfolded and put into an enclosure so 
small that he cannot kick.” 

“The Congo River is in the central 
part of Africa. It runs through a re- 
| gion of abundant rainfall. 
Congo Basin. This land is the great 
| African Jungle. 
nine hundred thousand square miles.” 

“The Sahara is in the northern part 
of Africa. It is the largest desert in 
the world. If it could be lifted up and 
placed upon Europe, it would cover all 
of it but the Scandinavian Peninsula.” 

The children had a thoroughly good 
time in their research work and in mak- 
ing their posters. Their teamwork was | 
excellent, and the posters inspired them 
to do still better work. 


This was the | 


When the feathers are | 


The land | 
around the Congo River is called the | 


It covers more than | 








Thousands have 


Want Homework ? succeeded in ob- 


taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details. 
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Raise Money +=. School 
Bylund Plan Candy Sales 


Requires No Capital 

Schools everywhere are using this famous plan 
to raise needed funds quickly. Send NO money, 
We finance you while scliing. We ship prepaid 
any assortment of nationally advertised candy 
bars fresh from the factory. You keep the 
generous Profit and return the balance to us 
in thirty days. More than 70 items to choose 
from including Baby Ruth, Peters, Nestles, 
Pianters, Amos 'n’ Andy, Peaks. Samples on 
request. Write for our illustrated plan booklet, 

(Special Candies for Xmas.) 

BYLUND BROS., Inc., 
Dept. N.I. 11, Woolworth Bid., New York 


Weeseee. 











[EARN MONEY 





AT HOME 


ae YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in 4 
spare or full t:me at home o'! pa‘nting 


om. No expezience needed. 

© canvassing. We instruct you by 

our new simple Photo-Color process, j 
and supply you with working out‘it end 
employment service. Write for par- 
ticulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VAN‘ CRCOMPANY Ltd, 

116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 





SELL GIFTS 



















Wanted: Women ¢ 
good standing to shor 
superb gift catalog ani 
take orders from friend 
and others. 50% cash commis 


50% commission on 
handbags, silver- 
ware, electrical 
avpliances, 
vani ities, 


jewelry, sion. These exceptional git 
and 1000 novelties, made byleading ma: 
other ufacturers, are exactly the sam 
gifts. as offered by wholesale houses to 


retail stores. Find out about ourliben! 
offer to agents, part or full time. Seni 
for Free Gift Catalog and information. No obligation. 
THE NATIONAL WH RPORATION 
1039-1045 W. 35th St., Chicago, ll 


| 


OLESALE CO 
Dept.3058, 


NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Have You a Story for Talking Pictures’ 
When you become a successful screen writer yu 
can add substantial sums to your income! For! 
years I have helped new and established authon 
(many of them teachers) reach the profitable motiu 
picture market. FREE Booklet, References an 
full particulars, ADELINE M. ALVORD, Dep 
N.-11, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Y FO 
MONEY Fan Val 


YOU can earn good money in spare time tt 
home making display cards. No selling of UJ 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- ' 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 1 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Oat . 
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MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 


Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 



















————— 


TEACHERS 


| Write for 


Proven Money-Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete. 











FRED D. LESURE COMPANY } 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg. Mas. 


— 
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Women Agents Wanted 


School teachers and those who have spare i 
can make 100% profit selling high class © 




















established line of Toilet Preparations know? | 
all over the country. For information address 





GERVAISE GRAHAM CO., 

25 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
——_ 

al 











WE START YOU FREE! 


| XPERIENCE NECESSARY. Make 100% 
Feat our CuRisTMAS.¢ GREETING Chis. 
Simply show our supreme $1 box 24-card 
and sale is made. fore you sell any oth 
acd us oe we have fastest selling linein Aner 
: + GAIR MANUFA 
1916 Sunnyside, 


a ~<a 


Boys—Girls, Earn Xmas Dollar 


Send for 60 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a 8¢t- 














ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 


Send us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptnes$ Yor! 
| N. Y. Premium House, 296-J Broadway, New 
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Clear, Bright Eyes 


A few applications of harmless 
Murine will make your eyes much 
clearer and brighter than before. It 
reduces bloodshot yeins and dis- 
solves the dust-laden film of mucus 
that makes eyes look dull and life- 
less. Murine positively contains no 
belladonna or any other injurious 
ingredient. 60c at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Try it! 


URINE, 
FOR Your 


EYES 


The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service. Into every 
shade is built perfection... 
in every detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafts- 
men. A quarter century 
of research and experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
jtwo sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
|for $3.75. Printedin either engraver’s script or 

text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


| Write your copy Retaty ond mall te us with P.O. order tocover 
| cost. our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


|F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 























Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 


Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lewa 




















Conserve Christmas Greens. 


Holly and Christmas tree circulars free. Holly and Ground 
Pine, Laurel and Ground Pine, or Use Cultivated Holly 
seals 25 for 256c. Christmas Greens posters in colors 10c, 
$7.50 per 100. Wild Flower calendar 25c, hand colored $1.50. 
Special rates to schools in quantity. Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 





EARN LADIES’ 


Win a Swnist WATCH 










a 


. \ ) 'ADIES wnat watch of latest design, 
we 6-jewe!l guaranteed movement, 
aS, i 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 

> R Ay with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 


>” Nova Salve Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer un Catalog sent with Sale Send 

- po money, just name and address today. 
U. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. p2ié GREENVILLE, PA 


FILE CLERK JOBS 


Many Clerks and File Clerks for work in the Government 
partments of Washington and at other cities throughout 
the country will be appointed during the Winter and Spring. 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 
re gt ae eb a aaah am eee 
YEAR PA 
+ Dept. R700 


~ 
epaForrem « Rochester, N. Y. 


o Rush to me full particulars regard- 
7 ing a position as Clerk or File Clerk in the 





Franklin Institute, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Preparing a Thanksgiving 
Play 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Let some of the Pilgrims talk,” they 
answered. 

“Where?” the teacher queried. 
“Where the women washed their 
clothes,” was suggested, and, since this 
suggestion combined activity with dis- 
cussion, it was immediately chosen for 
the first act. 

At the beginning of the next lesson 
the children were asked to think of dif- 
ferent things that the women who 
were washing might be saying. These 
were some of the replies: 

“Oh, how glad I am to be off that 
boat!” 

“Oh, I do hope our homes will soon 
be built!” 

“How thankful I am that we got 
here safely!” 

“Oh, it is so cold!” 

“I do hope the shallop will soon be 
mended.” 

Obviously the thing to do was to 
build upon and amplify these simple be- 
ginnings. For instance, when the state- 
ment was made, “It has been such a 
long, long trip,” the teacher asked, 
“What can you add that will tell the 
audience how long it was?” ‘The reply 
was, “Just think, for sixty-four days 
we were on the sea.” 

After similar planning and discussion 
for each act, the third-grade children 
wrote and gave the following play. 


THe First THANKSGIVING 


Acr I.—Puritan Women Washing 
Their Clothes on the First Monday. 
Act II— 
Scene 1: Edward Winslow Meeting 
Massasoit. 
Scene 2: The Treaty between Mas- 
sasoit and Governor Carver. 
Acr Ill— 
Scene 1: The 
Thanksgiving. 
Scene 2: The Thanksgiving Feast. 


Preparation for 


Acr I 


Scene: Women washing their clothes 
on the shore. The rocks are boxes with 
pieces of gray denim draped over them; 
the tubs, little wooden pails; and the 
fire consists of electric lights with the 
bulbs covered with red paper. 

PRISCILLA MULLENS—Art thou not 
glad to get off that crowded boat, Mis- 
tress Carver? 

MISTRESS CARVER—Yes, indeed I am, 


and I am glad for our clothes. Such a 
long, long journey. 
MISTRESS WINSLOw—Canst thou 


think that we were on the ocean for 
sixty-four days? 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—If the “Speed- 
well” had not sprung a leak, there 
would not have been so many people 
crowded on one boat. 

Maky cHILTON—Methinks one hun- 
dred passengers were almost too many 
for one ship. 

MISTRESS WINSLOw—But we should 
be thankful that the “Mayflower” 
brought us safely across. 

MISTRESS CARVER—Ah! me, these for- 
ests and this rocky coast look very dif- 
ferent from our pleasant homes in 
Leyden. 

MISTRESS BRADFORD—Or the pretty 





7 U.8. Government Service. 
7 Name 
7 Address 


| fields of England, our old home. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Guard against 
“finger-printed” 


i homework paper may 
mean a doctor's bill. 

Impossible? Not at all. Think of 
the homes from which these lesson 
papers come. Are they all free from 
disease? Think of the number of 
germ diseases which may be spread 
by hands. Do you know that the Life 
Extension Institute has reported 27 
of them? Now think whether you 
are not Seriously risking your health 
every time you pick up a homework 
paper smudged with finger marks! 

And homework papers are not the 
only germ-carriers in your classroom. 
Books, pencils, desks—almost every- 
thing you touch—may be covered 
with disease germs. No wonder 
health authorities urge teachers to 
wash hands regularly with Lifebuoy, 
the germ-removing soap. 


Clean hands for all 


Your classroom is a community. 
One member’s dirty hands may en- 
danger the health of all. That's why 
all your pupils should keep hands 
clean and germ-free! 

Children will gladly cooperate if 
you appeal to their class spirit. Hold 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


homework 


a “Clean Hands” Campaign. Keep 
a permanent Honor Roll on the 
blackboard, Every morning list the 
pupils with clean hands, Soon you'll 
get a perfect record every day. 


A simple healthguard 


In order to have this a real health 
game—do as 85,000 other teachers 
have done—specify Lifebuoy to your 
pupils. Then you can be sure that 
playing this game is making your 
class safer—healthier. For Lifebuoy’s 
gentle antiseptic lather removes 
germs, as well as dirt. 

Children, the world over, have 
adopted Lifebuoy as their special 
soap. They like its ‘mountains of 
lather”’—its “spic and span” smell. 
This extra-clean hygienic scent— 
that vanishes as you rinse—tells 
their mothers that Lifebuoy is a real 
health safeguard. 

You'll be amazed at the difference 
Lifebuoy makes in your complexion 
—smoother, clearer, lovelier texture 
—every time you use it! Ends body 
odor, too. In every way a protective 
skin soap. Get Lifebuoy today, 


Lever BROTHERS Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 


———f 
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at TPM. Eastern Standard Time 
please 


TUNE IN 


cn a Program that will prove 
of genuine 


Help and Inspiration 
to you and your pupils 
in your Classroom Work 


Te |ODENT 
‘Big Brother Club 


Every Sunday Evening—N. B. C. Network— WEAF 


r 

= in a radio organization of the 
Youthof America—the"Program with 
a Purpose”’—created to utilize the radio 
as a means of education and character 
building and to furnish clean, whole- 
some entertainment in the home. 


Lives of heroes are dramatized. Famous 
historical events are acted out. Lessons 
of honesty, bravery, tenacity of pur- 
pose, cleanliness and other valucble 
traits are taught. Good clean fun, 
poems, stories and orchestra numbers 
are included, 


Club Magazine sent free to every mem= 
ber with the Club Pin—lives of heroes 
dramatized on the radio programs. 


Entireschools areenrolling their pupils. 
Boy and Girl Scouts are taking an active 
interest. Camp Fire Girls are given spe- 
cial HLlonors for membership in the Big 
Brother Club. 


And, teachers have found that the pro- 
grams contain valuable help and in- 
formation for classroom work. They 
are synchronizing their studies of his- 
tory and literature with the Big Brother 
Club Programs. ‘They are utilizing the 
weekly Club letters written by the 
members to give new zest and interest 
to English Com position work. 


Become familiar with activities of the 
Big Brother Club. Listen in on the pro- 
grams. Uree your pupils to become 
mem bers—nocost—justan individually 
written letter stating they want to 
join, Ask for FREEsubscription toClub 
Magazine and let us suggest ways in 
which you can use Club material for 
your classroom work. Send in the 
Coupon below. The Big Brother Club 
and program are sponsored by The 
Todent Co., Detroit, manufacturers of 


IODEN 


TOOTH PASTE 
No. lfor Teeth EASY to Whiten 
No.2 forTeeth HARDto Whiten 
see ee ee eS eS ee eS Se eee ee 
1ODENT COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Ge 






Gentlemen: 


Please send me Club Magazine reg- 
ulariy and suggestion how to use 
Club programs in classroom work, 


Name 





Addres on 





City State 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


REMEMBER ALLERTON—Was 
Holland always our home? 

MISTRESS BRADFORD—No, Remember. 
Most of us were born in England, 
country that we love. The King of 
England, James I, said that everybody 


not 


| had to go to his church, and if they 





las he wisl:ed, 


| 


| 


EXT SUNDAY 


| Holland 





| tect you 





| harvest as we have had! 





didn’t, he would clap them into prison 
or take their goods. We could not do 
so we decided to go to 
Holland where we could have our own 
church. 
REMIMBER 
then— 


ALLERTON—Yes, and 
MISTRESS BRADPORD—So we went to 
little Dutch children 
clatter around in wooden shoes. There 
we spent eleven peaceful years, but we 
saw our children were forgetting the 
English language. Then, too, it was so 
hard to earn a living. So we thought 
no matter what dangers there were, we 
would come to the New World and 
make our homes. 

MARY CHILTON—Oh, that our homes 
were built! 

PRISCILLA MULLENS—Oh, that we 
knew where we were going to build 
them! 

MISTRESS CARVER—Come. “Tis get- 
ting late. Let us take our clothes back 
to the “Mayflower.” I hope they will 
be clean. 


where 


Act Il 

Scene 1: Outdoors, as in Act I. 

This scene showed Edward Winslow, 
with knives, a copper chain, and some 
food, presents for the savages whom he 
was meeting on a hill. Bradford’s ac- 
count relates how Winslow “remained 
as a hostage” with them while Massasoit 
marched down with twenty of his fol- 
lowers and escorted by Miles 
Standish to the place of interview. These 
events were enacted by the children. 

Scene 2: A house without a _ roof 
(the property of the school). Inside, a 
fireplace with logs, the fire made of 
electric lights covered with red paper. 
A rug and cushions on the floor. 

The place of meeting, Bradford tells 
us, was a half-finished house, hurriedly 
made splendid with “a greene rugge and 
three or four cushions.” The action of 
the scene was as follows. After Chief 
Massasoit and his braves entered, the 


was 


governor came, and some of his soldiers 
“with drumme and trumpet after 
him.” True to the accounts, the gov- 


ernor kissed Massasoit’s hand, the Indian 
chief kissed Governor Carver, and they 
all sat down on the floor. The con- 
versation between the Indians and the 
settlers was very brief, consisting en- 
tirely of the remarks credited to each 
in history, as follows: 

Massasorr—I shall not do any hurt 
to any of the Plymouth people. 

GOVERNOR CARVER—We shall pro- 
against your enemies. King 
James will esteem you as his ally. 

As a fitting ending, the children 
thought that the peace pipe should be 
passed; and so the visit ended in con- 
tent for all. 


Act Ill 


Scene 1: Outdoors, as in Act I. 
ELDER BREWSTER—Such a wonderful 
God has been 
very good to us. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—The 
yellow with ripened grain. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Let us give 
thanks to the Lord. Let us set aside a 
day of Thanksgiving. 


fields are 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


COLONISTS—Yes, a 
Day. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Yes, we will 
do that, for it is really our duty. Think 
of the suffering of last year. Now we 
have joy and comforts. 

EDWARD WINSLOw—We are thankful 
that the Indians are friendly to us. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—We are thank- 
ful for our good homes. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Then let us 
have a day of Thanksgiving. Let us in- 
vite Massasoit and his Indians that they 
may give thanks with us. We will 
gather in the harvest and have a feast. 
Bring in the corn and the pumpkins. 
Hunters, get your muskets and go to 
the forest for fowl. Housewives, load 
the table with good things for the 
feast. 

REMEMBER ALLERTON—Mother, may 
I gather clams for the feast? 

MISTRESS ALLERTON—Yes, 
girl. 

Scene 2: Stage decorated with corn- 
stalks and pumpkins. A rude table on 
which are mugs, pitchers, pumpkin pies, 
and baskets of nuts and grapes in the 
foreground. 

WRESTLING BREWSTER—Here is the 
fine yellow corn. 

JOHN BILLINGTON—Here are some 
nuts that I gathered. 

CAPTAIN STANDISH—Here are some 
wild turkeys. It has been a lucky day. 

REMEMBER ALLERTON—See what a 
big basket of clams I dug! 

MARY CHILTON—Look, there cometh 
Massasoit and his braves. How like a 
king he looketh! 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Let us all sing 
a song of Thanksgiving. 

COLONISTS— 

Our God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home! 


Thanksgiving 


my little 


PROPERTIES 

An effort was made from the first to 
keep the properties as simple as possible. 
The children were asked to give sugges- 
tions for everything which was to be 
represented, and when their suggestions 
were impractical the teacher led them 
to see why, and helped them to think of 
something else. Their mothers made 
costumes of gray cambric with white 
collar and cuffs for the girls, and black 
cambric suits for the boys. Those who 
took the part of Indians wore ready- 
made Indian suits. 
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The Owen 
Poster Pattern 


Books 


Instructor Poster Patterns (o% 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either book 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Sleeping Beauty, Robinson 
Crusoe, etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
HEALTH 


form 10 posters, size 36 x 

15 inches, each illustrating 
POSTER 
Coes | 


a health rule, Some of the 
Oy 8455 GeuCE 





OSTER 
PATTERNS | 


© mene noneen | 










STORY-BOK 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


OY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, nina 
Eat Fruit Every Day, Stes 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. _ 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Nor. Instr.- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys [ti 


Each of these two books , 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

















Book Ii contains nine 
patterns for See Saw jointeg 
Jointed Toys, twenty for p,, loys 


Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either book 
with Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans, 1 year, $2.5). 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen ull 
page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi- 
zens are dressed in their 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
is reproduced in its true 
colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
es material for 
troducing geography, 9 . 
12 inches. Price 60 conta. postpaid. With Lt 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 


F. A: OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A New Aid for Primary Teachers 


! Griffis, W. E.: 





PRIMARY PLANS | 


and PROJECTS 


320 large pages (7}x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing’ to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 

Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seat Work and 
Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans, 





by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 

STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

’ PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 





tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 





noons and other occasions 





and — 


PRIMARY PIA 


when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 
Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 
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Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Dec. 5th 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until December 5th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 














The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 





734 inches 








er or not remittance accom- 





Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 


Primary Plans and Projects ........... $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


See Special Offer to Present Subscribers to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans in order blank below. 


] 
-60 


Both Only 





panies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


a poland a 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
in one of the 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below. 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip- 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 


Price $3.60. 


year, at 


your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares 
at right to indicate your preference 
@s to payment. 





if you have subscribed to 
Normal Instructor - Primary 


Plans for this school year Name 
po wish to amend your 

er now toinclude Primary . 
Plans and Projects, place Post Office 


cross (X) in square below 
and send only $2.90 ad- ‘a 
ditional ash with order. 








Street or R. F. 


} I agree to pay not later than December 5th, 1930. 
I am enclosing payment herewith. 
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The Pilgrims in Their 
Three Homes, England, Holland, 
America (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914). An interesting 
and authoritative account of the Pil- 
grims, their character, habits, and 
ways of life, not only of the men and 
women, but of the boys and girls as 
well. 

Hart, Albert B., editor: American His- 

| tory Told by Contemporaries, Vol. I 

_ (New York: The Macmillan Co., 

| 1910). 

Moore, N.: Pilgrims and Puritans (Bos- 

_ ton: Ginn & Co., 1888). 

| Otis, James: Mary of Plymouth (New 

York: American Book Co., 1910). 

Prescott, D. R.: A Day in a Colonial 
Home (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
1921). 

| Pumphrey, M. B.: Stories of the Pil- 

| grims (Chicago: Rand McNally & 

| Ca, 1912). 

Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. G.: 
eryday Life in the Colonies (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1905). 

Tappan, Eva March: Letters from Co- 


lonial Children (New York: Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co., 1908). 

Usher, R. G.: The Pilgrims and Their 
History (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1918). 


EDITORIAL Note: In the December issue, 
Miss Storm will have an article on the 
celebration of the Christmas season. 





Building a Town 
in the First Grade 
| (Continued from page 31) 


‘ experiences, they were delighted to tell. 
We developed the thought that each 
one should help in some way. 

The town project furnished material 
for a number of drawing lessons, and it 
was a great incentive for neat work 
and straight lines. 

Displaying the town— 

Pupils from other grades came in fre- 
quently to inspect our sand table, and 
the children proudly pointed out the 
attractions of their town. I have also 
seen my pupils come to the table, either 
one at a time or in little groups, and 
admire their work. We displayed a 
part of our town in another schoo! 
building, at a parent-teacher association 
meeting. 

Results— 

The children learned that a home be- 
‘longs to members of the family, but 
that a school or a church is for every- 
one. They learned that they should be 
very careful in crossing streets. The 
community spirit was brought out by 
a common interest; co-operation ac- 
complished the work in which they 
were engaged. Every child in the 
room helped construct the town; every- 
| one did his best to make it attractive; 
and everyone was interested in its suc- 
cess. The children carried out their 
own plans, and they were able to see 
and judge the result of their work 
themselves. 
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The fundamental excuse for learning 
| is that it enables us to enjoy life more 
fully. The person who fails to contin- 
ually seek new information is merely 
limiting his own satisfaction in living. 
There are no bounds defining the nor- 
mal mind’s possible expansion. The 
| time has passed when the knowledge 
gleaned through formal education suf- 

ficed.— Des Moines Tribune-Capitol. 
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" *This Year let * ” 
+*DANIEL LOW, 


-.. Dow. 


- 


“CHRISTMAS + 
-*. SHOPPING *. 


FREE CATALOG 
of Modern Gifts 
Senton Request 


This year save yourself those tiresome 

shopping tours in crowded Christmas 
shops. Let Daniel Low’s expert gift selec- 
tors make YOUR shopping easy. They 
have done the hard work for you by 
gathering together in our FamousAnnual 
160-page Catalog an unsurpassed selec- 
tion of the year’s best gifts. 

You will find in it gifts suitable for 
every member of the family and all your 
friends. Just the right gift for just the 
right person. Gifts that are beautiful, 
practical, useful, novel, modern and kind 


to your Fs sang 
We ve You Money. Our Prices are 
Low. Money Back if not satisfied. 





P1491 1.50 
Finest imitation plat- 
inum and crys 
tal pendant 
with simu- 
lated diamond 


















Sterling 
and our most 
popular in- 
expensive 









Memolite 
Memo Pad and light 
combined, in dark green 
enamel, Complete with bulb 
cord and plug. Pad measures 
4x 7 in., shade tilts 


~@, Fine for desk or tel- 


DANIEL LOW’S 


3.50 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is published yearly, 160 pages, showing newest 
and most desirable articles in all departments. 
Diamonds ‘Table Silver China and Brass 
Diamond- Toilet Sets Many Novelties 
Remounting Leather Goods Greeting Cards 
Jewelry Traveling Bags Gift Wrappings 
at low and honest prices. We prepay delivery 
charges and guarantee es 














delivery and satisfaction. 






DANIEL LOW & CO. 
Established 1867 
409 ESSEX ST. .. SALEM, MASS. 


Seth F. Low, President: Please send me 
your 24 page advance klet of latest 
Christmas Cards and Small Gifts by return 
mail and your 160 page catalogue when 
issued (October 25th) 


Name _ 
Address 


City State 





















dyes give 
true colors 


SE Diamond Dyes today and see the 

perfectly gorgeous colors they give to 
dresses, drapes or lingerie. See how easily 
the bright, clear, new-looking colors appear 
in place of out-of-style or faded ones. Then 
you'll know why these perfect dyes are the 
choice of a million women! 

Diamond Dyes always give clear, bright, 
true colors! Even in the hands of a child, 
they cannot streak, spot or run. And their 
colors hold true through months of wear 
and washing. 

The ease with which they go on and the 
gorgeous color they yield are due to the 
abundance of pure anilines they contain. 
Anilines are the very life of all dyes; and 
Diamond Dyes contain the highest quality 
anilines that money can buy. 15c packages 
—at all drugstores. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Teaching Children to 
Drink Milk 


(Continued from page 65) 


Perhaps the most interesting and ef- 
fective method of doing this in the in- 
termediate and upper grades is by means 
of a simple animal-feeding experiment. 
When the question of “Why drink 
milk?” is raised, instead of answering it 
at once, the proposal can be made that 
the children find out for themselves by 
feeding young rats, one with milk and 
one without, and watching what hap- 
pens to them. To do this, two young 
rats, just weaned, and of the same size 
and sex, may be secured, kept in sep- 
arate cages, and fed and cared for by 
the children. The rats should be 
weighed at the beginning of the experi- 

|ment and at least weekly thereafter, 
and the weight curves plotted on 
squared paper. The simplest experi- 
ment, and the most effective one per- 
haps with children of these ages, is to 
feed one rat bread and milk, the other 
bread and water, both rats being allowed 
to have all they want of the foods of- 
fered. Neither diet is adequate, of 
course, but the experiment seems to the 
writer to be justified for short-time 
feeding because the difference between 
the two rats is clearly due to milk alone, 
and because the results are prompt and 
striking. 

Interest in the experiment is always 
high. The children are usually con- 
vinced by the end of the first week, 
and need to be persuaded to continue 
the experiment a week or so longer. 
Soon, however, they become insistent in 
their demands that milk be given to the 
water-fed rat, and are delighted when 
|it begins to grow. 

If it is not expedient to carry on an 
actual experiment, practically the same 
results can be arrived at by means of 
pictures of rats and other animals fed 
with and without milk. The pictures 
may be presented, the difference between 
the two rats described by the chil- 
dren, and the story of their diets and 
care explained by the teacher. If this 
lesson is handled effectively, the chil- 
dren, almost without exception, will 
begin drinking milk. 

It is interesting to note that the chil- 
dren usually accept the results of the 
experiment as applicable also to chil- 
dren without any suggestion to this 
effect, and are likely themselves to put 
the question, How much milk do we 
need to drink daily? This question can 
be answered in somewhat the same man- 
ner as suggested for the younger chil- 
dren. Children of the intermediate 
grades often like to bring to school 
their cups or glasses and measure to see 
whether they hold a full half-pint; or 
they may choose to buy half-pint glass 
| cups to drink from at home to be sure 
they are getting the required amount. 
They like also to watch the amount of 
milk their mothers use in cooking and 
then to work out how much they get 
| from the various foods during the day. 
| In the above discussion, the value of 
milk in the growth of young animals 
has been the point emphasized. This 
alone is usually sufficient evidence to 
| convince the children of these grades of 
their own need of milk. There is, how- 
ever, a second line of evidence which 
can well be employed. This is the im- 











portance of milk in bone and tooth | to like it. 
j | formation. 


The facts of the case are: 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Lime (calcium) is needed in generous 
amounts all during the growth period, 
to help build bones and teeth. Milk is 
the most efficient source of calcium 
available to children. The easiest way 
to insure enough calcium is to include 
milk enough to cover the calcium needs. 
The best evidence at present available 
indicates that the amount of calcium in 
a quart of milk is sufficient to supply 


the needs of children throughout 
growth. 
At present, therefore, our safest 


course is to assume one pint as the mini- 
mum, one and one-half pints as a rea- 
sonable standard, and one quart as the 
optimum amount. This means the total 
amount of milk in the diet, whether 
used as a beverage or in cooked foods. 

With the above facts in mind, how 
can the evidence best be presented to 
the children? The procedure in gen- 
eral is as follows: 

The attention of the children is di- 
rected to the question of bones and 
teeth. This can logically follow a dental 
examination of the pupils, which will 
undoubtedly have shown a large amount 
of dental decay. These records may be 
used as a starting point for the discus- 
sion of the question of what builds 
teeth. The children can be shown some 
powdered calcium phosphate, calcium 
carbonate, or other calcium compound, 
with the explanation that this sub- 
stance, calcium, along with others in 
lesser amounts, is what gives the firm- 
ness and solidity to bones and teeth. 


Without it, the bones are soft and the | 


teeth decay. It may then be developed 
that the calcium reaches the bones 
through the blood, and that the blood 
must secure it from the food which is 
eaten. 

Next, attention is turned to the foods 
which supply calcium. In the upper 
grades it is effective to have amounts of 
some of the best calcium foods measured 
out in portions to supply equivalent 
amounts, as follows: 

Y% cup milk 

2 eggs 
orange (medium) 
small piece of cheese 
half-cup serving of: 
cauliflower 
turnips 
spinach 
most other greens 
half-cup servings of: 
carrots 
cabbage 
onions 

It can then be explained that these 
are our best calcium foods; that each 
of the servings displayed contains what 
may be termed one portion; that to sup- 
ply his calcium needs a grown man 
needs daily 10 such portions and a grow- 
ing child about 16 portions. The chil- 
dren can then plan how they can best | 
secure their own quota. It is soon evi- 
dent that the easiest way is to take a 
quart of milk and have no further need 
of planning for calcium. It is evident 
also that a diet containing liberal quan- 
tities of oranges and vegetables could be 
adequate, but that few of us would care 
to eat such large quantities of these 
foods. 

It should be emphasized again, in con- 
clusion, that whatever method is used, 
the fundamental purpose of the lessons 
is to develop in the children a favorable 
attitude toward milk and a real desire 
With the desire established, 
the liking will follow naturally. 


__— 
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Excess Fat 








One Doctor’s Record 


Many people are still doubtful about this 
new way of treating obesity. That is, by 
combating results of a gland weakness, 
which permits too much food to turn to fat. 

Physicians the world over now recognize 
and employ this scientific method. One 
specialist has card records on over 4,000 
cases. 

Consider also how excess fat has been 
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disappearing lately. Not by starvation, not 
by over-exercise, not by harmful drugs. A 
major factor is this medical discovery. 

onsider also Marmola prescription tab» 
lets. A world-famous laboratory prepares 
them to supply this needed factor in right 
form. People have used them for 24 years— 
millions of boxes of them. Users have told 
others the results, and the use has spread 
enormously. No method not effective could 
exist and grow for 24 years. 

It is folly to doubt a method so endorsed, 
so tested, so enormously employed. In every 
circle there are people who can tell you 
what it does. So can any doctor. 

You should employ Marmola if you over 
weigh. Or else consult a doctor. You owe 
that to yourself. Supply that lacking factor 
to the blood. Each box of Marmola contains 
the formula and explains how and why 
it acts. 

Go get a box today. Price $1.00. It may 

int the way to new 3°. in living, new 

auty, new health and vitality. And the 
way 1S so easy, so cheap. 
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the world’s largest and 
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high with 3,450 rooms. 


The Morrison is closer 

than any other hotel in 
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More REASONS 
WHY YOU 


A NELSON BIBLE 


id you like variety, no other Bible 
publisher can offer so many 
styles of size, binding and type as 





WILL PREFER | 





Nelson’s. Your bookseller can 
show you many and help you se- 
lect. There is a 

Nelson Bible or 

Testament at a - 

price to meet Wwe 


' = 
your ideas, gait 

King James ver- 
sion is available, 


of course, but 
people are turn- 
ing more and 





more to the 





NELSON | 


AMERICAN STANDARD 


BIBLE 


The Bible that meets every human 
need for comfort, guidance and 
understanding. You owe it to 
yourself to learn all about it. You 
can, if you mail this coupon today. 





upon Christianity by the modern trend 
of the world without changing or alter- 


ing the teachings or doctrine of our 
faith.” 


“It meets the demand made upon it and | 


From a sincere young woman (name on request) | 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS ‘\ 
381-383N Fourth Ave., New York City 

DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of 
your book entitled “The Wonderful Story,” 
telling how the Bible came down through the 
ages. This does not obligate me in any way. 

















Name acaeiiriere _ 
Street No._ 
 ——e ™ 4 
School Teacher im one | 
Makes $ ‘ Year | 


Dissatisfied with a teacher’s income, a California 
thool teacher found an amazingly easy way to in- 
crease her income to as much as $37,000 gross profit 
inone year, (Name and address on request.) Any 
teacher, no matter where she ma be located, can 
wy and quickly add substantially to her income 
by showing women how to wave their hair in any 
style at home with the famous MARCELWAVER 
and at almost no cost at all. You risk nothing and 
most women buy MARCELWAVER on sight—then 

show it to their friends and one sale makes 
teveral more. You merely take over the exclusive 

bution of the nationally advertised MARCEL- 
WAVER in your community and see your profits 
increase by leaps and bounds. You can devote as 
much or as little time as you wish to the work. It 
costs you nothing to get complete details—just write 
ot them. They are free and without obligation. | 

MARCELWAVER COMPANY 

Dept. 1421 Cincinnati, Ohie 


Want $1260-$3400 Year? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


*achers, you have a big advantage, because of your 
“aining and education. Over 20,000 positions are 
“devery year, These pay $1260 to $3400 a year 
With short hours and pleasant work, Write im- 
tely to Franklin Institute, Dept. R239, Roch- 
ter, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of posi- 
tons now open toteachers 18up. You will get full 
varticulars telling how to get appointment. 


Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


Send for ‘‘Real’’ proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 











| exit. 





’ Invitations — Announcements 
‘4 100 Seript Lettering $3.50 
including two sets of envelopes 


Write for Samp 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
\.OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St.. Ph Pa 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“To You—A Torch!” 


(Continued from page 52) 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe. 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 

the torch.” 

wHiTeE stars (hold high their torches 
—flash lights disguised in crepe paper 
—in exultation)—The torch! 

SOLDIER—Look! I will show you the 
foe, darkness! (Lights go off, leaving 
stage totally black. The White Stars 
kneel in their places, and face center 
back stage.) The darkness of igno- 
rance; and greed; and laziness; darkness 
of doubt and enmity, misunderstanding. 
Of what use is a sword to war with 


| these? 


SAILOR—To you from failing hands 
we throw the torch. 

(On the word “throw” each White 
Star snaps on his flash light. France 
and America have vanished, but we 
see in a golden flood at center, Liberty 
and Peace, smiling.) 

sOLDIER—For with the light of un- 


derstanding Peace and Liberty must | 


rule together as sisters. 
SOLDIER—“To you, 
hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to hold it high!” 
(Peace releases a dove. Tableau. 
Curtain.) 


from failing 





“Three Mince Pies” 
(Continued from page 58) 


last of a band who have been on 
the warpath for weeks, and lucky for 
you we found him! His war whoop, 
given because he thought his comrades 
were near, led us directly to him. But 
his braves will never join him. They 
have been destroyed. Away with him, 
men! 

(Men seize Indian and bind him, then 
Mrs. Holbrook and children run 
to Father.) 

MRS. HOLBROOK—Glad am I, Jethro, 
that thou hast returned for Thanks- 
giving. 

NaBBY—And we shall have mince pie, 
Father! Three did Mother make, but 
the redskin ate two. 

caLeB—And I will shoot a turkey! 
For now we know the forest is rid of 
Indians. 

JETHRO HOLBROOK— Twill be a 
happy Thanksgiving, indeed, for I am 
again with my loved ones, whom the 
Lord hast spared to me through these 
troublous times. 

JOHN (who has wandered over to the 
pie and is picking at it)—I like mince 
pie! 

MOTHER—Nay, nay! Did I not tell 
thee to keep thy fingers to thyself? 
Here—I will put the pie away, as I 


| tried to once before—so no mischievous 


fingers can find it. 
CHILDREN (fogether)—Me like um 
pie! 
———— 


If radio is to be of permanent edu- 
cational value, it is probable that its 
greatest contribution will be to rural 
schools. It offers material which can- 
not be gained through any other medi- 
um. Included in such material are 
music, presentations of standard liter- 
ature, and talks by outstanding leaders 
and authorities. Radio serves to carry 
students’ interests over from local to 
national and international points of 


_view—Margaret Harrison. 


| ramatize 
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Send for free 
COFFEE SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


to help you 


eography 


“Brazit is bounded on the south by Uruguay, Peru, Argentina, 


cinating pictures of Brazil. 


easily learned. 





11 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


COFEEE 


* AMERICAS Name 
avortle 
DRINK 
fon 6 6 6 @ Address 


Paraguay and Bolivia—” is important information. But, see how 
quickly your class learns the Geography lesson with these fas- 
A committee of notable educators 
prepared the exhibit expressly for your use—realizing that a 
dramatized subject is more readily taught because it is more 
It includes a complete story of coffee cultivation 
in Brazil, interesting charts and maps, a history of coffee, an 
analysis of coffee brewing, and a study of its dietetic values. 
Here is material for Domestic Science classes, or fresh subject 
matter for English composition. 

Teachers of primary, and even secondary grades, will find the 
exhibit both helpful and appropriate. 
white cards (11 x 84) lithographed in black and in full color. 
They are packed in a heavy manila envelope. Mail the coupon 
below. We will send you the exhibit free. 


There are fifteen heavy 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


Please send me your free Coffee School Exhibit. 








RE’S nothing like a glowing gem- 

like mould of Royal Gelatin Dessert 

to add color interest toa meal. Just to 

look at its sparkle and brilliance is 

enough “‘to make one’s mouth water’’! 

And you'll find Royal Gelatin tastes 
every bit as good as it Jooks. 

Lessons in menu planning stress four 

important tests of good food — purity, 





We Eat First with Our Eyes 


Almond Fruit Mould 


digestibility, flavor, appeal to the eye. 
Royal meets them all — and goes a step 
beyond. For Royal is quick setting — 
a gelatin that you can make and have 
ready to unmould in just about half the 
usual time allowed. 

FREE: Want some new ideas for deli- 


cious gelatin dishes? Send the coupon 
for free recipe booklet! 








Six delicious 
flavors: Rasp- | 
berry, Straw- 
berry, Cherry, 


ROY, 
Quichaselling 


GI LA aa N 


mE, & 
and Lime. .PESSERY 


® 


r 








ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept, G-178, 695 Washington Street 
New York City 


Please send copy 


of “Menus and Recipes 
for Rayal Quwuic P 


Setting Gelatin Dessert.’ 


Name_ 
Address — 


State 





City__ 
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The IDEAL Bookcase | 
for the SCHOOLROOM | 


SH 






$35 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally wel) adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ishes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you @ permanent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man's profit. Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
as illustrated above, in plain golden oak, $14.75; in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $17.00, Other styles, 
grades and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
Shipped on approval direct from factory at a 
big saving to you. Write for catalog No. 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfa. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

e \ ae 


acturers ssinee | 


Mane Sectional Kuokes 
New York Show Rooms, 140 W. 42nd St. 








NOW, that School 
is Open Again-- 


Let DERBAC solve the hair-care problems 
of your class room, 

DERBAO is the chief reliance of thousands 
of teachers and mothers for insuring hair and 
head health for their children, 

DERBAC Is a unique, scientific health sham- 
poo aad effective treatment for head infee 
tions, Endorsed by leading Boards of Health 
and Education throughout this country and 
Furope, 

FREE to teachere— Full-size 26 cent cake of DERBAC 

Practice! Lessons on Hair Hygiene."* 
neing mothers’ ration, and 
-eftificates for puplis, worth 1c at their local druggist 


Mail 


Coupon 








HEALTH SHAMPOO 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc 
Dept, I-11, 334 E, 27th St., New York. 


Please send DERBAC sample, book- 


lets and certificates for my......pupils 







FREE 
HELP 
for Teachers 


Name 
Address 
Druggist 
Address 


HAPPIES? our 


for teacher and class is spent with the fascinat- 
ing, educational *Pairy City”! 120 multicolored pieces— 
ready ty eet up—no | ine Includes complete circus— 
train, steamboat, airplane, bridge, public buildings, stores, 
tradespecple—a complete city. On heavy cardboard. Retails 
$3.50. Sent postpaid to educators in U. 8. $a ea—<6for $10 
—12 for $18, to separate addresses. FREE—aa page Pairy 
Tale “Giants of Lilliputania™ included with each “Fairy 
City", Order now for your class—for Xmas and-birthday 
gifte—to children you in. Satisfaction or money refunded 


ty THE BAKER CO.,305PeartSt, New Albany, Ind. abi’ 

















©. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. £.316, 


Greeaville, Pa, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





‘ 
Henry R. Evans 


AN AiTICLE on American Education 
Week, which appears in this issue, is 
contributed by Henry R. Evans, who is 
acting editor in the,U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington} D.C., where for a 
number of years he*has been a member 
of the editorial staff. 

He was graduated from the law de- 
partment of the University of Mary- 
land, which institution later conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters, in recognition of his literary en- 
deavors. Dr. Evans prefers journalism 
to the practice of law, and has been con- 
nected with some of the leading newspa- 
pers of the United States. 


ELEANOR D. LEUSER 
A FREQUENT contributor to vari- 


ous magazines and papers for children, 
Eleanor L. Leuser has written for us 


this monch an Indian story, “Singing 
Water and Wild Duck.” 


Mrs. Leuser is a graduate of Detroit | 


Teachers College. She taught in the 
schools of Detroit for several years be- 
fore coming to Cleveland, where she is 
now teaching in Fernway School, Shaker 
Heights. Mrs. Leuser has had particu- 
lar success in guiding children in the 
writing and production of school plays. 


Jean CARTER 


IN THE second of her series of science 
articles for children, which Jean Carter 
is contributing to NorMAL INsTRUCTOR 
AND Primary PLans, she gives a dia- 
gram of a star clock and directions for 
telling time by such a clock. Other 
articles by Miss Carter will appear dur- 
ing the year. 

Miss Carter received her A.B. degree 
from the University of Rochester, and 
has done graduate work at Columbia 
University. She has taught English in 
high school and in the summer schools 
for women workers in industry of Bryn 
Mawr College and of Barnard College. 
She organized and is head of the English 
department of Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Rochester, New York, where she 
also acts as girls’ advisor. Miss Carter 
has had a great deal of experience with 


Girl Scouts, science clubs, and nature 


study groups. 


Eva A. SMEDLEY 


IN A current article, Eva A. Smedley 
tells how a fifth-grade group in the 
Evanston schools made posters to use in 
reading and geography, thus correlating 
art work with each of these subjects. 
Miss Smedley was graduated from 
Chicago Normal College. She has also 


studied at the University of Chicago, | 


and at other educational institutions. 
She has taught in all the grades, was 


supervising principal in the Noyes Street | 


School, Evanston, Illinois, and has been 
a speaker at teachers’ institutes. She 
now holds the position of Supervisor of 
Reading in the Evanston schools. She 
is joint author of the “Smedley & Olsen 
Readers” and has contributed articles 
to various educational journals. 












Language 
Graded Language uO POSiuon 
and Compossuen — 
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This series of books by James M. Hammond | 
and Linnie M. Isler strips Elementary Languare | 
and Composition of all non-essentials and pre- 
sents the real and vital features of the subject, 
clearly and straightforwardly, in terms that 
children understand and through activities that 
interest them. 

Modern in method, these textbooks begin with 
the first grade. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in the first and second grades con- 
tains games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and reproduc- 
tion, and other material through which the chi'd 
unconsciously absorbs the principles of languayve 
and is prepared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the third 
grade and for each grade thereafter are for the 
use of the children. ‘These books carry on the 
work begun in the first two grades and form a 
continuous chain of instruction throughout a!! 
the grades. 
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Books Needed in Every Schoolroon 


Graded 
Language ant 
Composition 


7 Books Providing 
aCompleteCoury 
in Language for 


All Grades 


Some of the notable features of these boo 
are: Systematic and thorough instruction } 
letter writing; topical arrangement of subje 
matter; pronunciation drills; story method | 
teaching the “helping words”; practical styé 
and use of synonyms; standard poems and prow 
selections with suggestions for teaching ar 
study; special devices for teaching words fp 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

PRICES, DISCOUNT, ETC, 

Books I and II are combined in one volume fi 
the teacher's use in the first and second grad« 
The prepaid price is 30 cents per copy in stron 
paper covers, 

Books HII, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for th 
pupil's use in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
seventh, and eighth grades respectively. Th 
prepaid price of each book is 18 cents per cop; 
in strong paper covers. 

20% discount from the above prices on order 
for 15 or more copies. Order by grade numbe. 








Drill Books in Arithmetic 


For Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Prepared by 
Floe E. Correll 
Francis. These 
' four books, in- 
q tended for the 
fifth, sixth, sev- 
j enth and eighth 

; grades respec- 
alt tively, are de- 
‘ signed to supple- 
ment the arith- 

textbooks 
and consist of 
drills on the 
1 y work commonly 

- — covered in these 

grades. They are usable with any texts. No 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill ma- 
terial as can be used to advantage in grade 
work, and very few teachers find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. These Drill Books pro- 
vide amply for this need. The drills are well 
chosen, of great variety, and are classified under 
the subject headings and sub-divisions common 
to arithmetic texthooks, thus rendering them 
easy of selection for any particular purpose. 
Answers to all problems are given in the back 
of each book. 80 to 96 pages in each book. 


Price, postpaid, each book, paper covers, 20c 
per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 


Problems Without Figures 


A Book That Teaches 
Pupils to Think 
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ae Prepared by Linnie Isler 
_Problems Shaw, of the Pittsburgh 
Without Figures (Pa.) Public Schools. Pu- 


pils when solving problems 
in avithmetic are very apt 
to consider the figures, their 


oon computation, and the re- 
Ne quired numerical result 


rather than the principle in- 
volved. This book supplies 
problems so worded that the 
pupil is required to read the 
thought before he can give 
the solution. In fact, they 
are thought problems and to solve them gives the 
pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him in all 
his studies. There are in all 648 problems for 
grades three to eight inclusive. 48 pares. 


Price, postpaid, in paper covers, 16 cents per 
copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 














A practical, efficient spell- 
er based on the best methods 
now in use. 


The lists of words given 
are largely classified accord- 
ing to use and association 
rather than according to 
length and difficulty. These 
classifications include: Busi- 
ness Terms, Grammatical, 
Zoological, Botanical, Mathe- 
matical, Military, Drugs, 
= Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words 
Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. 
Also included are the Jones’ One Hundred Sp-:ll- 
ing Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and 
Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use 
of Prefixes, Suffixes, and Silent Letters, and 
suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 

48 pages, bound in strong paper covers. 

Price, postpaid, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per 
dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 








The 
| Efficiency 
| Speller 


























Required Poems for All Grade; 











Book I—For First and Second Grades 

Book Il—For Third and Fourth Grades 

Book Ill—For Fifth and Sixth Grades 

Book I1V—For Seventh and Eighth Grades 

Prepared from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and carefully arrange 
syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large pr- 
portion of the poems required in every state 
Many copyrighted poems are included whieb 
otherwise could only be obtained by purchasing 
many books from different publishers. Each 
book contains from 160 to 208 pages and is 
bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 50 cents per copy, postpaid. 
20 per cent discount on 10 or more copies. 


An Easy Reading Book 


: For Foreign Children 


This book has been pre 
pared particularly for use 
in schools where there are 
numbers of foreign children 
Of course, it partakes of the 
character of the usual first 
book in reading, and is in 
arranyement and method 
excellent text for any pup! 
in that grade. Special em 
phasis, however, is given & 
those points which the & 
perience of the author has 
shown to be especially need- 
ed with foreign-born or foreign-speaking chil- 
dren. The mistakes of these classes of children 
seem to arise most frequently from the misuse 
of the verb and the pronoun. As the verb 5 
the soul of the sentence, the plan in this book 
is to make the verb the center of every /ess0?- 
These lessons will serve as a nucleus for a large 
spoken vocabulary. Its sentences are simple, 
many of them having reference to some child 
activity. It contains many illustrations, mostly 
in two colors, all helpful in the understanding 
of the text. This book has been very much a> 
preciated wherever introduced. 

64 pages, flexible cloth covers. 
per copy, postpaid. 


U. S. Flag Manual 


A book that should be != 
the hands of every teacher 

















Price 25 cents 








and pupil. Contains The 

Star-Spangled Banner, words 

> and music; Civic Creed: 

The American’s C i 

Rbe FLAG Piedge to the pel Brie 
ar History of the Flag; 

IO. of the Flag, explaining and 


illustrating how to display 
it on all occasions; Ca” 
tions about the Flag; Salute 
to the Flag; Details of the 
“i Flag; Questions about the 
Flag. 20 illustrations in colors. 

Prepaid prices: One dozen or more 50c Pe 
dozen; 100 or more $3.75 per 100; 500 or rn 
$3.50 per 100; 1,000 or more $33.00 per 1,0 
Single copies, 10 cents. 




















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y: 
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Teach your children the proper method of gum massage 


Assist the dental profession:in 
spreading the doctrine of gum massage 


OR years American teachers have co- 

operated with the dentists in teaching 
children the necessity of a regular brushing of 
the teeth. And now, recognizing that this is 
not sufficient to insure complete oral hygiene, 
they are helping our children to form the habit 
of gum massage. 

Teachers all over the country write of the 
splendid work they are doing. To quote from 
a teacher in Ohio: 

“In our oral hygiene lessons we have in- 
structed the children in gum massage and had 
excellent results.” 

This is one example of an educational pro- 
gram that will help our children go through 





Soft foods deprive children’s gums of the stimula- 
tion they need for health 


Explain to your children how this 
splendid habit tones the gums and 


makes for better oral hygiene 


adult life free from dental cares or worries. 
Its importance is emphasized by a well-known 
dentist who states: “If a man or woman 
reaches adult life with clean, healthy gums, he 
will probably keep them so for the remainder 
of his or her life.” 

The modern plague of gum disorders can be 
traced to our diet of soft, tender foods. Lacking 
in roughage and fibre, these foods deny exercise 
and stimulation to the gums. As a result, the 
gums become tender and weak, they bleed. In 
this condition they are open to the attack of 
infection, a possible prey to gingivitis, Vincent’s 
disease, or even pyorrhea. 


Gum massage, regularly practiced, 


keeps the gums hard and health y 


The best preventive for these troubles of the 
gums is to massage them twice daily, each time 
the teeth are brushed. This will rouse their 
sluggish circulation, tone and firm the gum 
tissues. Soon they will regain their pink and 
healthy color. 


So instruct your children in this latest find- 
ing of the dental profession. Have them brush 
their gums faithfully and thoroughly, from the 
base toward the teeth, at least twice each day. 

In doing this, you will assure them sound 
and healthy gums and, at the same time, you 
will be writing one more bright chapter inthe 
American teachers’ record of unselfish service. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to 
assist you in teaching children this new tech- 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often 
recommended by dentists to tone up the gums 
as well as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing 
flavor delights even children, and that, of 
course, makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if 
your tooth brush occasionally ‘‘shows pink.” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has an 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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LOOK-Miss Nobody thinks she 


v), 
can play someone whispered 


—but when she sat down at the piano... 


Ho. wonderful it all was! And what a surprise, 

Kileen had never expected to be asked to 
Grace Williams’ party. Grace Williams—the leader 
of the most exclusive set in town. It was like a 
dream! 

Eileen was thrilled beyond words—yet so fright- 
ened. What dress would she wear? Would it be 
smart enough for such a wonderful gathering? 
Would she feel out of place in such exclusive so- 
ciety? Well, she had already accepted Bill Gordon’s 
invitation, and now she’d have to go through with it. 

That night Bill called for her. 
“You look positively adorable,” he 


too. 


There was an embarrassing moment of silence. 
Eileen promptly became panicky—but realizing that 
she had to go through with it, she sat down ner- 
vously at the piano. Hesitantly she played a few 
chords—then broke into the haunting strains of 
“The Pagan Love Song.” Her listeners sat spell- 
bound as her fingers skipped lightly over the keys. 
Never had she played with such inspiration—such 
complete confidence in herself. 

As she struck the last chord there was a burst of 
loud applause. “More, more,” everyone cried. It 
was almost an hour before they 
permitted her to rise from the pi- 





told her. Eileen knew that Bill 
was proud of her—but how would 
the others feel about her? 


The party was in full swing Piano 
when they arrived. Everything Organ 
stopped while Eileen was _ intro- —- 
duced. As she found herself face a 
to face with the smartest social Piccolo 
celebrities in town Eileen suddenly Guitar 
realized she had never felt more 
uneasy in all her life. But that 


was only the beginning. Later, as 
conversation lulled, Eileen felt 
that everyone’s eyes were on her. 
Yes, Eileen admitted to herself, 
she did feel out of place. Oh, if 
this evening would only end! 
And then it happened! It was 
while they were playing bridge. 
Eileen couldn’t help but overhear. 





Pick Your Course 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 

Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Harmony and Composition 


ano. As Eileen stood up she found 
herself the center of an admiring 


wack group. A glow of pride suffused 
fiolin Bill’s face. 

Clarinet “Why, Eileen, I never knew you 
tian could play a note,” he exclaimed. 
Harp “Well, to tell you the truth, I 
Mandolin have really only been playing a 
"Cello short while,” she answered. 


“Why, you play as if you had 
studied for years. Who was your 
teacher?” someone asked. 

“T had no teacher,” Eileen re- 
plied. 

“Well, how in the world did you 
ever do it?” they asked. 

“Tt’s a secret,” said Eileen. And 
no amount of teasing would make 
her disclose it. 

For Eileen, this night was just 








“Who is that girl with Bill?” 
she heard someone whisper. 
“TI never saw her before. 
or other. Seems nice enough but nobody of im- 

portance, I guess,” came the reply. 

Eileen blushed to the roots of her hair. So that’s 
what they thought of her! Eileen suddenly grew in- 
dignant. She’d show them. Little did she realize 
how soon her opportunity to “show them” would ar- 
rive. Soon the bridge tables were pushed away. 

“Where’s Jim Blake tonight?” some one asked. 
“If he were here we could have some music.” 

“Jim had to go out of town on business,” came the 
answer. Here was Eileen’s chance. She’d show 
this smart set a thing or two. Summoning all her 
courage she spoke somewhat timidly: 

“I think I could play a little if you’re not too 
critical.” 


Bill met her some place 


the beginning of a new world of 
pleasures. She became one of the 
most admired girls in the smartest of society. And 
all because she found this new secret to popularity. 

On the way home, Eileen finally gave in and told 
Bill the whole story. 


I Taught Myself 


“You may laugh when I tell you,” Eileen began, 
“but I learned to play at home, without a teacher. 
I laughed myself when I first saw the U. S. School 
of Music advertisement. However I sent for the 
Free Demonstration Lesson. When it came I saw 
how easy it all was. I sent for the complete course. 
What pleased me so was that I was playing simple 
tunes by note from the start. Why, it was just as 
simple as A-B-C to follow the clear print and pic- 


ture illustrations that came with the lessons. Now 
I can play several classics by note and most all the 
popular music. And, do you know it only averaged 
a few cents a day!” 


* o a * * 


This story is typical. The amazing success of the men, 
women and children who take the U. S. School of Music 
course is largely due to a newly perfected method that 
really makes reading and playing music as easy as A-B-C. 

Even if you don’t know one note from another, you can 
easily grasp each clear inspiring lesson of this surprising 
course. You can’t go wrong. First you are told how to 
do it, then a picture shows you how, and then you do it 
yourself and hear it. 

Thus you teach yourself—in your spare time—right in 
your own home, without any long nours of tedious practice. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and our Free 
Demonstration Lesson explain all about this remarkable 
method. They prove just how anyone can learn to play 
his favorite instrument by note in almost. no time and for 
a fraction of what old, slow methods cost. The book will 
also tell you all about the amazing new Automatic Finger 
Control. 

Forget the old-fashioned idea that talent means every- 
thing. Read the list of instruments, decide what you want 
to play, and the U. S. School of Music will do the rest. 
At an average cost of only a few cents a day! Act now. 
Clip and mail this coupon today and the fascinating Free 
Book and Free Demonstration Lesson will be mailed to you 
at once. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
No obligation. U. S. School of Music, 611 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York City. 
= - —— ad 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your Free Book “Music Lessons in Your Ow? 
Home” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demon- 
stration Lesson and particulars of your easy payment plan. 
am interested in the following course: 





Have you — 
Instr? 
Name 
Address 
City State ee 
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oin this national 
“Clean Hands” Health Campaign 


Over 120,000 teachers . . . over 
6,000,000 children 


have taken part in this Clean 
Hands Campaign with all the 
sport of playing a game 


oe, share in the fun and enthusiasm! Line 
up your pupils for a rousing, four weeks’ 
Clean Hands Health Campaign. How they'll 
love trying to beat each other's cleanliness 
records. No more scolding to get hands washed! 
The makers of Lifebuoy will gladly send you 
all material free’ Cakes of Lifebuoy and ‘‘Wash- 
up” charts for each pupil; gold stars, merit 
badges, an interesting health talk and an 
Honor Roll poster for classroom use. 





HONOR ROLL 





Al pele piel 


























Each Monday pupils bring in 


their charts for you to check. 
Then on the Class Honor Roll 
you grade each child. 


The ‘‘Wash-up”’ charts are taken home and hung on the bath- 
room wall. Every time the pupil washes, he marks a cross in the 
proper square. These charts tell when to wash—how and why! 


Hands spread germs 


A Clean Hands Campaign may help prevent serious sickness. 
In the classroom—around the playground—hands may con- 








BUOY 


cts Health 





stantly pick up germs. The Life Extension Institute 
says 27 germ diseases may be spread this way. 
Encouraging children to use Lifebuoy, is a real 
health precaution. For Lifebuoy’s rich, creamy, 
antiseptic lather removes germs as well as dirt. 


The favorite toilet soap of millions 


Youngsters— millions of grown-ups, too—thor- 
oughly enjoy Lifebuoy. Its orange-red color—its 
extra-clean, quickly-vanishing scent—its bountiful, 
creamy, lather. Lifebuoy pwrifies pores, keeps com- 
plexions radiantly fresh and clear, prevents embar- 
rassing body odor. 

Send today for enough free ‘‘Wash-up’’ charts, 
Lifebuoy, etc., to play this Clean Hands Game 
with all your pupils. Fill out and mail coupor 
below now. 


Lever Brotners Co., Dept. 322, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me free ‘‘ Wash-up"’ charts, School Size 
Lifebuoy and other materials and instructions for 
conducting a Clean Hands Health Campaign. 

School, 


I am a teacher at a — 





grade, and have— pupils in my 


class. Reference (name of school superintendent or member of School 








Board) - a 


Your Name ; _ 





Size 8" x 104" 


on sturdy card 
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730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


140 So. Dearborn Street, C 


MATSON 





